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Preface 


This book, now in its fourth edition, has been from the first the 
, product of our shared conviction that the richness of great lit- 
erature merits correspondingly rich responses—responses that 
may be reasoned as well as felt. Corollary to this conviction is 
our belief that such responses come best when the reader ap- 
preciates a great work from as many perspectives as it legiti- 
mately opens itself to. Nothing, of course, replaces the reader’s 
initial felt responses: the sound of poetry on both the outer and 
the inner ear; the visions of fiction in the mind’s eye; the kines- 
thetic assault of “total theater.” But human responses seldom 
remain dead-level: they reverberate through multiple planes 
of sensibility, impelled toward articulation—in short, toward 
criticism. To answer the inevitable classroom questions, “Why 
can’t we simply enjoy this poem [story, novel, play]? Why must 
we spoil the fun by criticizing?” we would rejoin, “The great- 
est enjoyment of literary art is never simple!” Furthermore, we 
should recall, in T. S. Eliot’s words, “that criticism is as in- 
evitable as breathing, and that we should be none the worse 
for articulating what passes in our minds when we read a 
book and feel an emotion about it.” 

Eliot’s reminder was instrumental in the genesis of the first 
edition of A Handbook of Critical Approaches in the early 1960s, 
when the four original coauthors were colleagues in the En- 
glish Department at Centenary College of Louisiana. At that 
time we had become sensitive to the problems of teaching lit- 
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erary analysis to young college students in the absence of a 
comprehensive yet elementary guide to some of the major 
critical approaches to works of literature. No work of that sort 
existed at the time, yet students clearly could have profited 
from a more formalized and contemporary introduction to the 
serious study of literature than they generally had received in 
lower levels of education. We found that most lower- and 
many upper-—division students were entering and emerging 
from courses in literature still unenlightened about the most 
rewarding critical techniques that a keen reader could apply to 
good imaginative writing. Even students whose exposure to 
literature had been extensive often possessed only a narrow 
and fragmented concept of such interpretive approaches. Con- 
sequently, one of our first aims—then and now—has been to 
help establish a healthy balance in the student's critical out- 
look. We—a group that now includes another collaborator— 
still fervently believe that any college or university student— 
or, for that matter, any advanced high school student—should 
have at hand the main lines of the most useful approaches to 
literary criticism. 

With these assumptions in mind, we marked off our areas of 
concern and laid claim to fill the need we sensed. We have 
been gratified with the success of that claim, indicated by 
the acceptance of the book by our professional colleagues and 
by thousands of students throughout the land and abroad. 
(The book has now been published in Spanish, Portuguese, 
Japanese, Chinese, and Korean [besides an English version in 
Korea].) However, there has also been an acceptance we did 
not anticipate. Our original concern was to offer critical ap- 
proaches to students in the early years of college work, but we 
have found-that in instance after instance the book is being 
used at upper-division levels and in graduate classes. Even so, 
this extended use has not-precluded the book's acceptance by 
numerous high school teachers as well. 

We hope that in this fourth edition we have preserved that 
versatility, and we have worked strenuously to improve upon 
it. Since the publication of our first edition in the mid-1960s, 
we have witnessed a veritable explosion of critical theories, 
along with a radical expansion 


and revision of the literary 
canon. These extraordinary developments have prompted cor- 
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responding revisions in each succeeding edition of our hand- 
book. For example, our prologue in the third edition has now 
been expanded to a full chapter which includes not only pre- 
critical comments on “To His Coy Mistress,” Hamlet, “Young 
Goodman Brown,” and Huckleberry Finn, but also a reader- 
response approach to Alice Walker’s “Everyday Use: for your 
grandmama.” This opening discussion of Walker’s widely 
celebrated classic signals one of the most substantial additions 
to this fourth edition: because of its accessibility (it is emi- 
nently readable) and its richness of interpretive susceptibility, 
“Everyday Use” nicely complements the other four major 
works we have treated in detail in each of our preceding edi- 
tions; and because of its succinctness, the complete story 
is conveniently reprinted in our Appendixes, along with “To 
His Coy Mistress” and “Young Goodman Brown.” Moreover, 
Walker's story responds to our increasingly felt need to recog- 
nize the canonical significance of women writers, especially 
those who represent the cultural diversity of our literature. 
Our recognition of this diversity is further manifested by the 
addition of our full chapter on cultural studies, composed of 
sections on British cultural materialism, new historicism, and 
multiculturalism, and including detailed treatments of all five 
major works as well as specific mention of other works that 
represent this burgeoning literary phenomenon. This fully 
packed seventh chapter replaces our previous chapter on 
structuralism and poststructuralism, which are now discussed 
in our eighth chapter along with several other important ap- 
proaches, coming full circle to our opening discussion of 
reader-response criticism. In this concluding chapter we have, 
as before, surveyed various additional approaches in such 
a way that students may find both orientation and biblio- 
graphical guides to expanding their critical horizons. These 
Quick Reference guides are provided handily at the end of 
each section in chapter 8, just as they are included at the end of 
each preceding chapter (rather than being relegated to the 
back of the book as in our previous editions). 

Note also that we have often included additional helpful en- 
tries for works not discussed in the text, especially in those sec- 
tions that treat more contemporary critical emphases. 

Despite these changes, our aim in this new edition is still 
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much the same as it was in the first three editions: to provide a 
basic introduction to the major critical-interpretive perspec- 
tives that a reader beginning a serious study may bring to bear 
on literature. This book describes and demonstrates the critical 
tools that have come to be regarded as indispensable for the 
sensitive reader; these tools are what we call “approaches.” 
Furthermore, because this is a handbook of critical approaches, 
we have tried to make it suggestive rather than exhaustive. We 
make no claim to being definitive; on the contrary, the book’s 
value lies, in part, in opening the student's eyes to the possibili- 
ties in literature and criticism. Today we read much about 
heuristics, the process of discovery. This sense of discovery 
was important in the previous editions, and it continues to be 
important here. 

But heuristics can be guided, and for that reason we have se- 
lected seven main approaches to literary criticism, all of which 
we consider viable not only for the critical expert but also for 
the critical neophyte. These approaches constitute the first 
seven chapters of our handbook. Each of these chapters begins 
with an introduction to and definition of a particular interpre- 
tive approach, usually followed by a detailed application of 
that approach to the same five major works—two British and 
three American, one of which is African American—represent- 
ing, the following genres: poetry, drama, novel, and short story. 
Each chapter also includes comments on other literary works 
cited as occasional illustrations, thereby effectively extending 
the handbook’s application beyond the five works treated 
more extensively, while at the same time permitting the stu- 
dent to apply the various critical approaches to the works thus 
briefly mentioned. There is ho rigid sequence from chapter to 
chapter, and the five major works are not all treated with the 
same degree of detail in each chapter, since not all works lend 
themselves equally well to a given approach. Consequently, 
one important aspect of our treatment of critical reading 
should be the student’s recognition of the need to select the 
most suitable approach for a given literary work. 

Chapter 1, “Getting Started: The Precritical Response,” dis- 
cusses the reader’s initial involvement with a work of literary 
art, emphasizing the importance of this unique personal aes- 
thetic experience. Chapter 2 considers the cluster of perspec- 
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tives generally accepted as traditional—the biographical, the 
historical, the moralistic, and the philosophical—with some at- 
tention to textual matters and to the time-honored technique 
of interpretive summary. Chapter 3 deals with the formalistic 
approach, which has come to be especially associated with the 
New Criticism. Chapter 4 presents a treatment of psychology 
in literature, focusing on traditional Freudian concepts. Chap- 
ter 5 moves into the realm of cultural myths and archetypal 
patterns as they are manifested in literature, with particular at- 
tention to the archetypal theories of C. G. Jung. Chapter 6 
serves as an extensive introduction to the feminist approach, 
with its rich sociological and political as well as aesthetic 
implications. The feminist approach includes such varying 
attitudes as those of neo-Freudians, Marxists, and decbnstruc- 
tionists, since these are sometimes amalgamated with the re- 
formation of sexist attitudes in literary criticism. Chapter 7 ad- 
dresses one of the liveliest and widest-ranging recent 
developments in the teaching of literature, cultural studies, 
with special attention to examples of American multicultural- 
ism in the works of African American, Latina/o, American In- 
dian, and Asian American writers. In chapter 8 we discuss ten 
additional approaches; to conserve space, we do not attempt in 
this succinct survey to treat the five major works chosen for 
detailed analyses in the seven preceding chapters. 

These five works were chosen because they lend themselves 
exceptionally well to multiple interpretations and because 
they will make the beginning student aware of the joys of 
reading at increasingly higher levels of ability. Two of them— 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn and Hamlet—are easily available 
in paperback, if not in the student's literature anthology. 
The other three—"To His Coy Mistress,” “Young Goodman 
Brown,” and “Everyday Use”—are included in this book. Re- 
gardless of the availability of these five works, we hope that 
this book will serve as a model or guide for the interpretation 
of many literary works. In short, while our handbook pos- 
sesses an integrity of its own, it may be used most instructively 
as a complementary text in conjunction with an anthology or a 
set of paperbacks. 

This handbook may be read from cover to cover as a con- 
tinuous unit, of course, but it has been organized for both flexi- 
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bility and adaptability. For example, although it is primarily 
organized by “approaches” rather than genres, at the begin- 
ning of a course the instructor may assign the introductory 
section of each chapter, later assigning the section of each of 
the seven main chapters that deals with a certain genre. Thus, 
the instructor who decides to begin with the short story may 
assign “Young Goodman Brown” and “Everyday Use” along 
with the introductory sections of selected chapters and the ac- 
companying discussions of these two stories. Another possible 
strategy is to have students read several literary works early in 
the term and discuss them in class without immediate re- 
course to this handbook. Then they might read this text, or 
pertinent sections of it, and bring their resulting new insights 
to bear on the literature read earlier, as well as on subsequent 
readings. This double exposure has the advantage of creating a 
sense of discovery for the perceptive reader. 

For the continuing success of this handbook over the past 
four decades, we owe many thanks. Our debt to the canon of lit- 
erary scholarship—the breadth and depth of which is reflected 
in the Quick Reference sections of this text—is obvious, and we 
acknowledge it with gratitude. Equally considerable is our debt 
to the many friends and colleagues whose assistance and sug- 
gestions have helped to insure this success. To these we give 
special thanks: Laurence Perrine, William B. Allmon, James A. 
Gowen, Donald F. Warders, Arthur Schwartz, Richard Coanda, 
James Wilcox, Kathleen Owens, Czarena Stuart, Irene Winter- 
rowd, Yvonne B. Willingham, Mildred B. Smith, Melinda M. 
Carpenter, Alyce Palpant, Jeanette DeLine, Betty Labor, Ruby 
George, Mary McBride, Robert C. Leitz II, Stephen J. Mayer, 
Karl-Heinz Westarp, Donald Hannah, Ellen Brown, Bernard 
Duyfhuizen, Michael L. Hall, David H. Jackson, Jefferson Hen- 
dricks, Kyle Labor, Phillip Leininger, Bettye Leslie, Teresa 
Mangum, Barry Nass, Steven Shelburne, Frederick C. Stern, 
Keith G. Thomas, David Havird, John Hardt, Harry James 
Cook, Donald Kummings, Gayle Labor, Earl Wilcox, Kevin 


Harty, James Lake, Sue Brown, Helen Taylor, Sura Rath, Ed 


Odom, John Reesman, Garry Partridge, Debbie López, Elia 


DeLeon, Douglas Bruster, Gena Dagel Caponi, John Kucich, 
Louis Mendoza, Denise Walker, Kim Chapman, Bridget Drinka, 
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Linda Woodson, Susan Streeter, Alan E. Craven, and Raymond 
T. Garza. 

Once again we wish to express our appreciation for the con- 
stant and thoughtful support from the staff of Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, particularly our editor, D. Anthony English, and our 
production editor, Terri O’Prey. 

Finally, we are most deeply indebted to Patty Roberts, with- 
out whose untiring efforts in helping to prepare our manu- 
script this edition might never have come forth. 
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Getting Started: 
The Precritical Response 


It may come as a surprise to contemporary students to learn 
that well into the nineteenth century, courses in British and 
American literature were not offered in universities. For cen- 
turies in western Europe, only the literature of classical antiq- 
uity was thought to have sufficient merit for systematic study. 
Yet it was inevitable that literature should one day become a 
part of the academic curriculum. Anything that could so move 
and interest large numbers of people, including the most culti- 
vated and enlightened, and that had such obvious and pro- 
nounced didactic uses was in the judgment of academicians 
bound to be worthy of intellectual analysis. Such a view may 
well have motivated educators to make literature an academic 
subject: it “taught” something; it was a source of “knowledge.” 
In any event, once literature was established in the curriculum, 
it was subjected to the formal discipline of criticism, which ul- 
timately consisted of taking it apart (and putting it back to- 
gether again) to see how and why as well as what it was and 
meant. 

A popular opinion has it that because literary “technicians” 
have so rigorously pursued their studies, many “common 
readers” (a term that Dr. Samuel Johnson contributed to the 
lexicon) shy away from the rich and pleasurable insights that 
balanced, intelligent literary criticism can lead to. Whatever 
the reason, many students not innately hostile to literature 
may well have come almost to despise it, certainly to dread it 
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in school, and to think of it in the same category as quantum 
physics, Erse philology, macroeconomic theory, or—worse 
yet—English grammar. f : 

Some professional critics have apparently sympathized with 

this negative view of the effects of criticism and have espoused 
subjective and appreciative critical criteria that bear scrutiny in 
such a discussion as this. A generation ago, for example, Susan 
Sontag in “Against Interpretation” mounted a frontal attack on 
most kinds of contemporary criticism, which, she maintained, 
actually usurp the place of a work of art (13-23). In her free- 
swinging assault Sontag was at once defending a precritical re- 
sponse somewhat similar to the one elaborated in this chapter 
and asserting that critical analysis was the desecration of an 
art form. She saw art as the uninhibited creative spirit in ac- 
tion, energetic and sensual. She saw criticism—at least, most of 
it—as a dry-as-dust intellectual operation, the intent of which 
is to control and manage art and the method of which was to 
reduce the work of art to content and then to interpret that. Her 
approach is highly provocative and stimulating. Yet despite 
some last-minute disclaimers that she is not condemning all 
critical commentary and some advice to critics to pay more at- 
tention to form, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that in 
her opinion interpretation impoverishes art and that its prac- 
tice for a number of decades by most academic and profes- 
sional critics had been unquestionably harmful. She concluded 
with the pronouncement that “in place of a hermeneutics we 
need an erotics of art.” 

Such a view would seem to place her in general agreement 
with Leslie Fiedler, who, addressing a national convention of 
the College English Association in the early seventies, advo- 
cated “ecstatics” as a response to literature. Professor Fiedler 
would make the gut reaction the be-all and end-all of art. 
The traditionally accepted standards and classics were in his 
view elitist, academic opinions and productions that had been 
forced on the reading public, who demonstrably prefer senti- 
mental literature, horror stories, and pornography—all of the 
Pop variety. Such popular writings produce almost exclusively 
emotional effects—particularly feelings of pathos, terror, and 
sexual titillation. They cause readers, said Fiedler, “to go out of 
control, out of [their] heads.” He continues by pointing out that 
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we do have a traditional name for the effect sought, and at its 
most successful achieved, by Pop; the temporary release from 
the limits of rationality, the boundaries of the ego, the burden of 
consciousness; the moment of privileged insanity[;] that tradi- 
tional name is, of course, “Ekstasis,” which Longinus spoke of 
in the last centuries of the Classic Era, not in terms of Popular 
Art or High Art, which in fact cannot be distinguished in terms 
of this concept; but of all art at its irrational best—or, to use his 
other favorite word, most “sublime.” 


That political principles underlie Fiedler’s position is clear in 
his closing remarks: 


Once we have made ekstasis rather than instruction or delight 
the center of critical evaluation, we will be freed from the neces- 
sity of ranking mass-produced and mass-distributed books in a 
hierarchal order viable only in a class-structured society, deliv- 
ered from the indignity of having to condescend publicly to 
works we privately relish and relieved of the task of trying to 
define categories like “high” and “low,” “majority” and “mi- 
nority” which were from the beginning delusive and unreal. 


(3-8) 


Both Sontag’s and Fiedler’s points of view are instructive for 
readers interested in familiarizing themselves with the variety 
of critical responses to a literary work. Whether one subscribes 
to them in their entirety or in part or disagrees with them cate- 
gorically, they are invigorating polemics that can spark further 
intellectual exchange on the issue in the classroom, in the 
learned journals, and in magazines and newspapers. 

Subjective, less rational responses to literature in the class- 
room have not gone unchallenged. Among the earliest spirited 
rebuttals were J. Mitchell Morse’s “Are English Teachers Ob- 
solete?” (9-18); Ann Berthoff’s “Recalling Another Freudian 
Model—A Consumer Caveat” (12-14); and Eva Touster’s “Tra- 
dition and the Academic Talent” (14-17). And John Ciardi in 
the second edition of How Does a Poem Mean? emphatically 
and free association in discussing 
poetry in the classroom, calling the one “not useful,” the other 
“permissive and pointless,” and both together dull” (xix-xxi). 

Perhaps as a result of this controversy, a dilemma has arisen 
in the classroom for some teachers of literature, namely, 
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whether to discuss material in an essentially subjective man- 
ner—the extreme of which could be relativistic and nonra- 
tional—or whether to employ the tools of logical and intellec- 
tual analysis. We believe that these options do not necessarily 
constitute a dilemma. p A 

There is unquestionably a kind of literary analysis that is 

like using an elephant gun to shoot a gnat. It is practiced by 
riders of all kinds of scholarly hobbyhorses and may manifest 
itself in such ways as ascertaining the number of feminine 
rhymes in The Rape of the Lock or instances of trochees in book 4 
of Paradise Lost or the truth about Hamlet’s weight problem. 
The early pages of Charles Dickens’s Hard Times illustrate 
the imagination-stifling effect of one such technique. Thomas 
Gradgrind, patron of a grammar school in an English indus- 
trial town, is listening to a class recite. He calls on one of the 
pupils, “girl number twenty,” for the definition of a horse. 
“Girl number twenty” (in Gradgrind’s world there is no per- 
sonal identity—nor are there any militant feminists) cannot 
produce the expected rote answer. A better-conditioned class- 
mate can: “’Quadruped. Graminivorous. Forty teeth, namely 
twenty-four grinders, four eye-teeth and twelve incisive, 
Sheds coat in the spring; in marshy countries sheds hoofs, too. 
Hoofs hard, but requiring to be shod with iron. Age known by 
marks in mouth.’ ‘Now girl number twenty,’ said Mr. Grad- 
grind, ‘You know what a horse is.’” It hardly needs pointing 
out that such a definition would not do justice to the likes of 
Bucephalus, Pegasus, Black Beauty, Traveller, or Flicka. But ab- 
sorption with extraneous, irrelevant, or even too practical con- 
siderations that detract from aesthetic perception seems to be 
an occupational disease of many literary critics. This appears 
to be a problem, however, rather than a dilemma, and its solu- 
tion is among the several aims of this book. 

Our purpose in this chapter is to show that the Precritical re- 
sponse is not only desirable but indeed essential in the fullest 
appreciation of literature. In doing so, we do not mean to sug- 
gest that analysis or expertise detracts from aesthetic sensi- 
tivity any more than we mean to Suggest that a precritical re- 
sponse is an unworthy one. It is a truism to say that our senses 
can sometimes mislead us, hence the need to analyze literature 
that is being studied as well as read for pure pleasure. 
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We maintain that knowledge, even of a specialized kind, is 
not in and of itself a deterrent to the enjoyment of literature. 
On the contrary, this book is predicated on the assumption that 
such knowledge and the intelligent application of several in- 
terpretive techniques can enhance the pleasure that the com- 
mon reader can derive from a piece of literature. 

Let us illustrate with an analogy. A college student in an 
American university decides to take in a film on a Friday 
evening as a reward for a week of grinding study. She rounds 
up a group of friends similarly disposed, and they head for a 
nearby mall, the site of a huge theatet where eight films are 
being shown simultaneously in different auditoriums. The 
sheer joy of weekend freedom and the anticipation of an at- 
tractive choice of films afford an ecstasy denied to many. Even 
that pleasure is heightened by the sight of hordes of other stu- 
dents laughing and clowning about their release from labs and 
libraries into the wonderful world of cinema. America’s future 
business and professional leaders are stocking up on mouth- 
watering tubs of hot buttered popcorn and mammoth cups of 
soft drinks before disappearing into dark caverns full of luxu- 
riously upholstered reclining theater seats, there to thrill vi- 
cariously to torrid love scenes, gory detective brutality, wild 
and crazy comedy, complex psychological drama, and amaz- 
ing tales of the future. Everything combines to immerse them 
in a pool of sensation. 

Not far away from these avid fans, a smaller, somewhat less 
flamboyant group of students are making their way into one of 
the auditoriums, but they lack none of the other group's 
excitement and anticipation. They are members of one of the 
university's film classes, and they are accompanied by their 
professor. They are thoroughly informed on the history of 
moviemaking; they know both classic and contemporary 
films; they understand the technical operations of the camera 
and its myriad effects; they are familiar with acting styles, past 
and present. On the level of sense experience, they are receiv- 
ing the same impressions as the other group of students. But 
because of their special knowledge, they comprehend what they 
are witnessing. Their knowledge does not dim their pleasure; 
it does not nullify any precritical, amateur response. It may 
even intensify it; it certainly complements it. For there is no 
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real opposition of responses here. These more knowledgeable 
movie-goers do not say to themselves at one point, Now 
we're feeling,” and at another, “Now we're knowing. By this 
stage the knowing is almost as instinctive as the feeling. ; $ 
What the academic critic needs to keep always in mind is 
that the precritical response is not an inferior response to lit- 
erature. (After all, we may be sure that Shakespeare did not 
write Hamlet so that scholarly critical approaches to it could be 
formulated.) Rather, the precritical response employing pri- 
marily the senses and the emotions is an indispensable one if 
pleasure or delight is the aim of art. Without it the critic might 
as well be merely proofreading for factual accuracy or correct 


mechanical form. It may be said to underlie or even to drive 
the critical response. 


m I. SETTING 


The students’ precritical response to a film parallels the com- 
mon reader’s precritical response to literature. The generic 
1990s Americana locale of Scream corresponds to the setting of 
the work of literature (the antebellum South of Huckleberry 
Finn; Puritan Massachusetts in “Young Goodman Brown”; 
Cavalier England in “To His Coy Mistress”; eleventh-century 
Denmark in Hamlet; the Deep South of the 1970s in “Everyday 
Use”). 

Precritical responses to setting in the works to be dealt with 
in this handbook are likely to be numerous and freewheeling. 
One reader of Huckleberry Finn will respond to the nostalgia of 
an earlier, rural America, to the lazy tempo and idyllic mood of 
Huck and Jim’s raft trip down the Mississippi. Still another 
will delight in the description of the aristocratic Grangerfords’ 
bourgeois parlor furnishings or the frontier primitivism of 
Arkansas river villages and the one-horse plantation of the 
Phelpses. The Gothic texture of the New England forest in 
“Young Goodman Brown” will sober some readers, as will the 
dark and brooding castle of Hamlet. The actual setting of “To 
His Coy Mistress” must be inferred (a formal garden? the spa- 
cious grounds of a nobleman’s estate? some Petit Trianon type 
of apartment?), but romantically c 


onnotative settings such as 
the “Indian Ganges” and the “tide of Humber” are alluded to, 
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as are macabre or mind-boggling places like “marble vaults” 
and “deserts of vast eternity.” The primitive living conditions 
of the Johnsons in “Everyday Use” will be altogether unfamil- 
iar to most modern young readers, even to those in the South. 


@ Il. PLOT 


The students’ uncomplicated view of an individual film equals 
the reader’s precritical response. to the conflict (plot) involving 
protagonist and antagonist (Hamlet versus his uncle; Clint East- 
wood versus hoods and drug dealers). Readers who delight in 
action will thrill to the steps in Hamlet's revenge, even when it 
lights on the innocent, and will feel the keen irony that pre- 
vents him from knowing his Ophelia to be true and guiltless 
and from enjoying the fruit of his righteous judgment. Such 
time-honored plot ingredients as the escape, the chase, the 
capture, the release—sensationally spiced with lynching, tar- 
and-feathering, swindling, feuding, murder, and treachery— 
may form the staple of interest for precritical readers of Huckle- 
berry Finn. Such readers will also be rooting for the white boy 
and his black slave friend to elude their pursuers and attain 
their respective freedoms. Enigma and bewilderment may 
well be the principal precritical response elicited by the plot of 
“Young Goodman Brown”: is Brown’s conflict an imaginary 
one, or is he really battling the Devil in this theological Heart of 
Darkness? Or in “To His Coy Mistress,” will the young Cava- 
lier prevail with his Coy Mistress to make love before they are 


crushed in the maw of Time? 


m Ili. CHARACTER 

The young moviegoers assess, after a fashion, the roles of the 
actors. Although these are frequently cultural stereotypes, they 
bear some analogy to the common reader's commonsense 
character analysis of literary figures (the self-effacing, sacrifi- 
cial nature of Sidney Carton in A Tale of Two Cities, the matter- 
of-fact courage and resourcefulness of Robinson Crusoe, “the 
noble but frustrated humanity of John Savage in Brave New 
World). Precritical reactions to the characters in “To His Coy 
Mistress” will no doubt vary with the degree to which the 
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reader subscribes to situation ethics or adheres to a clearly ar- 
ticulated moral code. Strict constructionists will judge the 
male aggressor a wolf and the woman a tease at best. Lib- 
ertines will envy the speaker his line. Feminists will deplore 
the male-chauvinist exploitation that is being attempted. Al- 
though characters more complex than the tornado-chasing 
team in Twister appear in Huckleberry Finn, a precritical perusal 
of the book will probably divide them into good (those basi- 
cally sympathetic to Huck and Jim) and bad (those not). Simi- 
larly, the dramatis personae of Hamlet will be judged according 
to whether they line up on the side of the tormented Hamlet or 
on that of his diabolically determined uncle. In more complex 
character analysis, the simplistic grouping into good and bad 
will not be adequate; it may in fact necessitate an appreciation 
of ambiguity. From this viewpoint, Gertrude and Polonius and 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern appear more weak and venal 
than absolutely vicious. Complexity also informs the character 
treatment of Dee and her mother in “Everyday Use.” The for- 
mer is not merely the stock figure of the young black civil 
rights leader of the 1970s any more than her mother is a latter- 
day female Uncle Tom. Just as ampiguity was prominent in the 
plot of “Young Goodman Brown,” so does it figure largely ina 
reader’s precritical evaluation of character. Brown may appear 


to be a victim of trauma, an essentially shallow man suddenly 
made to seem profoundly disturbed. 


IV. STRUCTURE 


The students’ awareness of the major complications and devel- 
opments of a film plot such as that of The English Patient and 
the importance of each to the outcome is akin to the reader’s or 
viewer's unconscious sense of plot structure, the relatedness of 
actions, the gradual buildup in suspense from a situation full 
of potential to a climax and a resolution (as in Macbeth’s rise to 
be king of Scotland through foul and bloody means and the 
poetic justice of his defeat and death by one he had wronged). 
A precritical response to the structure of “To His Coy Mistress” 
could certainly involve the recognition of the heightening in- 
tensity, stanza by stanza, of the lover’s suit—from the proper 
and conventional complimentary forms of verbal courting to 
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more serious arguments about the brevity of life and, finally, to 
the bold and undisguised affirmation that sexual joy is the cen- 
tral goal of the lover’s life. The common reader can discern the 
plot development in Hamlet step by step, from mystery, indeci- 
sion, and torment to knowledge, resolute action, and catharsis. 
He or she may be fascinated by the stratagems that Hamlet 
and Claudius employ against each other and amused by the 
CIA-like techniques of Polonius to ferret out Hamlet's secret. 
Spellbinding horror and, later, cathartic pathos are possible 
emotions engendered by the climax and dénouement of this 
revenge tragedy. The episodic plot of Huckleberry Finn is some- 
how coherent even though precritical readers must confront in 
rapid order thrill, suspense, danger, brutality, outrage, absur- 
dity, laughter, tears, anger, and poetic justice as they respond 
to Huck and Jim’s attempts to elude capture; the side-splitting 
charlatanism as well as the sinister and criminal behavior of 
the King and the Duke; wrecked steamboats; tent revivals; 
feuding, shooting in the street, and thwarted lynching; and fi- 
nally the mixed triumph of the heroes. The structural stages in 
“Young Goodman Brown” may result in ambivalent reactions 
by the reader: on the one hand, plain recognition of the de- 
structive effects of the events of the plot on Brown; on the 
other, bewilderment as to whether the events really took place 


or were all fantasy. 


m V. STYLE 

The acting technique in a film may be realistic, as is Morgan 
Freeman’s in Seven, or it may be stylized, as in the case of Jim 
Carey's Ace Ventura. It has its counterpart in the verbal style of 
a literary work (the spare, understated prose of Hemingway; 
the sophisticated wit of The Importance of Being Earnest; the 
compressed, highly allusive idiom of poets like Eliot and 
Yeats; the crude, earthy plain talk of Norman Mailer’s The 
Naked and the Dead, John Updike’s Couples, and Kurt Von- 
negut’s Slaughterhouse-Five). The precritical reader feels it in 
the Pike County dialect of Huckleberry Finn, its vocabulary and 
rhythms seemingly ringing true in every line; in the urbane 
diction, learned allusion, and polished couplets of “To His Coy 
Mistress”; in the magnificent blank verse of Hamlet, alternately 
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formal and plain, yet somehow organic and tight for both dra- 
matic action and philosophical soliloquy; in the solemn, ca- 
denced phraseology of “Young Goodman Brown,” echoing 
what one imagines Puritan discourse to have been like, both in 
and out of the pulpit, its lightest touches still somehow pon- 


derous; and in the wry, folksy dialogue and internal commen- 
tary of “Everyday Use.” 


m VI. ATMOSPHERE 


Defined as the mood or feeling that permeates an environ- 
ment, atmosphere is a further common ingredient in the two 
parts of our analogy. Several factors combine to create it: in 
Steven Spielberg's movie The Lost World, the physical setting, 
the terror, the acting itself; in a literary work, such similar fac- 
tors as the eerie locales and stormy weather in Mary Shelley’s 
Frankenstein and Emily Bronté’s Wuthering Heights, the panic of 
the green troops in Stephen Crane’s Red Badge of Courage, the 
suspense and terror in Edgar Allan Poe’s “Tell-Tale Heart,” 
the indifference and listlessness of the characters in William 
Faulkner’s “That Evening Sun.” 

The five works that we are emphasizing for precritical re- 
sponses afford interesting possibilities. “To His Coy Mistress,” 
which on the surface seems to have fewer overt atmosphere- 
producing elements, in fact has a fairly pronounced atmos- 
phere (or atmospheres, since there are shifts). The atmosphere 
results from the diction and the tone the speaker employs. The 
formal honorific “Lady” and its implied politeness create, if not 
a drawing-room atmosphere, a stylized one where there is ro- 
mantic badinage, where gallants wax hyperbolic ina formulary 
way, and where fair maidens drop their eyes demurely or, if hy- 
perbole becomes too warm, tap male wrists with a delicate fan. 
It is a mannered, controlled, ritualistic atmosphere. But in the 
second stanza, compliments give Way to a professorial lecture 
as the aggressive male grows impatient with coyness carried 
too far, hence a dispiriting philosophical discussion about the 
brevity of life and the nothingness of afterlife. Finally, in the 
third stanza, the’ atmosphere becomes electric and potentially 
physical as the diction becomes explicitly erotic. 

In Huckleberry Finn, on a very obvious plane, setting con- 
tributes to atmosphere. The Mississippi River, sleepy villages, 
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small towns, one-horse plantations, Victorian parlors: all com- 
bine to present an essentially “normal” nineteenth-century- 
Americana kind of security along with zest for life. Diction, 
character, and costume, however, also function to add subtle 
features to the atmosphere: the casual use of expressions like 
“nigger” and “harelip” (most of our nineteenth-century ances- 
tors did not share our aversion to using racial epithets or 
to making fun of physical deformity); the toleration and ac- 
ceptance of violence, cruelty, and inhumanity observable in 
conversation and exposition; the radical inconsistency of basi- 
cally decent, religious people breaking up slave families while 
evincing genuine affection for them and concern for their wel- 
fare. The amalgam of their shocking and sometimes contra- 
dictory attitudes and actions results in an utterly convincing 
atmosphere. 

Both setting and plot make for a gloomy, foreboding atmos- 
phere in Hamlet and “Young Goodman Brown.” The Shake- 
spearean drama opens with sentries walking guard duty at 
midnight on the battlements of a medieval castle where 
a ghost has recently appeared. It is bitter cold and almost un- 
naturally quiet. Though later the scene changes many times, 
this atmosphere persists, augmented by the machinations of 
the principals, by dramatic confrontations, by reveries on 
death, by insane ravings, and finally by wholesale slaughter. In 
only slightly less melodramatic form, Hawthorne's story takes 
the reader to a witches’ sabbath deep in the forests of seven- 
teenth-century Massachusetts, where a cacophony of horrid 
sounds makes up the auditory background for a scene of dev- 
ilish human countenances and eerie, distorted images of trees, 
stones, clouds. The protagonist’s ambiguous role in the evil 
ceremony, which ruins his life, adds to the dark atmosphere 
pervading the story. In “Everyday Use,” setting (the humble 
cabin of country blacks in modern rural Georgia) and tension 
(between conservative rural blacks and their “emancipated” 
kinswoman) combine to form an atmosphere of latent and ulti- 


mately overt conflict. 


= VII. THEME 


The often rich and varied underlying idea of the action is the 
theme. In a film, theme may be no more than “Bust those drug 
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dealers!” “Zap those aliens!” “Go for itl” Ina literary work, 
theme may be as obvious as the message in Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
that “Slavery is cruel and morally degrading and must go” or 
the implicit point of Robin Hood that “Some rich folks deserve 
to be taken from, and some poor folks need to be given to. 
These scarcely compare with such profound thematic implica- 
tions as those in Macbeth, The Scarlet Letter, or “The Love Song 
of J. Alfred Prufrock.” As theme is a complex aspect of litera- 
ture, one that requires very intentional thinking to discern, it is 
not likely to elicit the precritical response that the more palpa- 
ble features do. This is not to say that it will not be felt. Twain’s 
criticisms of slavery, hypocrisy, chicanery, violence, philistine 
aesthetic taste, and other assorted evils will move both the ca- 
sual reader and the scholar. So will Marvell’s speaker’s cava- 
lier defiance of all-conquering Time. The poignancy of young 
Hamlet’s having to deal with so many of life’s insolubles 
at once and alone is certainly one of the play’s major themes, 
and is one available at the precritical level of response. There 
are others. Despite complexity and ambiguity, the precritical 
reader will sense the meaning of faith and the effects of evil in 
“Young Goodman Brown” as two of the more urgent themes 
in the story. So will he or she perceive the ambivalence in ac- 
cepting and rejecting one’s heritage in “Everyday Use.” 

None of these feelings, whether at a movie or in private 
reading, is contingent upon a technical knowledge of motion 
pictures or a graduate degree in the humanities. Without ei- 
ther, people may appreciate and respond precritically to both 
Oscar-award-winning films and the cold setting of Jack Lon- 
don’s “To Build a Fire,” to the sequence of events that causes 
Oedipus to blind himself, or to the phantasmagoric atmos- 
phere of horror pervading Poe's “Masque of the Red Death.” 

In short, regardless of the extent to which close scrutiny and 
technical knowledge aid in literary analysis, there is no substi- 
tute for an initial personal, appreciative response to the basic 
ingredients of literature: setting, plot, character, structure, 
style, atmosphere, and theme. The reader who manages to 
proceed without that response sacrifices the spontaneous joy 
of seeing any art object whole, the wondrous sum of myriad 
parts. 


The precritical approach, then, is the one taken by the afore- 
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mentioned “common reader’—literate, sensitive, interested in 
literature but lacking the technical skills of academic criticism. 
It is an approach which, as we have just claimed, produces sat- 
isfaction—even joy—and appreciation. 

Another personal approach, similar in a number of respects, 
is reader-response. This approach, which has been around in 
various forms for some five decades, has, during that period, 
been valorized by sophisticated critics whose position we shall 
elaborate in chapter 8. Here let us examine the “personal” di- 
mensions of reader-response theory as a variant of precritical 
analysis. As its name implies, readers “respond” on the basis 
of their identity and their experience. For example, the Ivy 
League-educated scion of a meat-packing fortune is going to 
react differently to Upton Sinclair’s The Jungle from the young 
union laborer whose family has suffered from strikes and 
layoffs. 

We shall illustrate by positing two hypothetical readers of 
Alice Walker’s “Everyday Use.” The first is, Jet us say, Tricia, a 
twenty-year-old African American, female, junior pre-med 
student in a large Southern university noted for academic ex- 
cellence. This young woman comes from an upper middle- 
class family; both parents are working professionals with ad- 
vanced degrees. Proud of the achievements of her parents and 
of her own self in a society where it is sometimes difficult for 
members of minority groups to attain success, Tricia is under- 
standably sympathetic with those who have remained in the 
underclass into which her grandparents were born. To her, the 
female narrator of the story is a heroic figure who has faced 
the ugliness of racial bigotry and been wounded but not de- 
feated or overly embittered by it. Tricia appreciates how the 
narrator has taken the simplest, humblest, least dramatic to- 
kens of her family’s heritage—churns, benches, quilts—and 


had her spirits lifted and kept aloft by their practical and sym- 


bolic value. Tricia perceives that the narrator’s wisdom and 


understanding are on a par with her heroism in that she does 
not condemn her talented young daughter for seeing racial 
matters in an angry light, for changing her original name to an 


African one, for traveling with a Muslim man who sports a 


i : F ing and adorning her- 
wild-looking hairdo and beard, for dressing | g 
self near bs Seen and for seeing the few artifacts of the 
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family household as quaint and potentially pricey folk art. In- 
deed, Tricia’s sympathies, pretty much those of any middle- 
class person, all lie with the narrator, whose common sense, 
reasonableness, wisdom, and goodness impress her much 
more favorably than Dee/Wangero’s more flamboyant and re- 
bellious rejection of everything in her heritage. 

Our second hypothetical reader, Ibrahim, is an eighteen- 
year-old African American male freshman in a large metro- 
politan university in the Northeast. Ibrahim was born and 
grew up in the ghetto, exchanging his birth name for an Arabic 
one during high school, when he became a convert to the Na- 
tion of Islam. Inspired by the confrontational and fiery rhetoric 
of such figures as Malcolm X and Louis Farrakhan, Ibrahim is 
now unsympathetic with more traditional civil rights groups 
like the NAACP. He sees Dee/Wangero as a strong kindred 
spirit, a true revolutionary determined not to be held back by 
any sentimental attachment to family. To Ibrahim, the narrator 
in “Everyday Use” and Maggie are ignorant country blacks, 
content to live in a slave setting and too fearful of whites even 
to resent the deprivation caused by whites. He regards their 
“triumph” at the end and the debunking of Wangero and 
Hakim-a-barber, their behavior, and everything they represent 
as capitulation to irredeemable white racism. 

For the other works that this handbook treats in detail— 


“Coy Mistress,” Hamlet, Huckleberry Finn, and 


“Young Good- 
man Brow: 


n”—let us posit only one reader, a white female 
graduate of an average high school in a small Midwestern 
town now in her freshman year in a liberal arts college. The 
curriculum in her high school reflected an anticlassical, pro- 
contemporary bias on the part of state department textbook 
committees with a concomitant reduction of traditional re- 
quirements in older literature. She has, 


Shakespeare. Nor has she read any seventeenth-century poets 
like Milton or Donne. Finally, she has read no literature that 
contained rural black dialect of the nineteenth century. She is, 
therefore, reacting in puzzlement, shock, and incomprehen- 
sion as she studies the works listed above. Because she is a 
member of a nondenominational Protestant church, the theo- 
logical issues in the Hawthorne Story strike her as antiquarian 
and irrelevant, as do the attitudes toward sex in “Coy Mis- 


for example, read no 
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tress” and Hamilet. In short, her responses to these classics of 
English and American literature are affected by her education, 
her home life, and the attitudes of an increasingly secular and 
sexually permissive society. 

These three hypothetical examples emphasize an important 
tenet of reader-response: the belief that readers interpret litera- 
ture in the light of their experiences and convictions and thus 
that their varying interpretations are valid. It may be difficult 
for many students to escape the conclusion that from this point 
of view a piece of literature may have as many “meanings” as 
it has readers or that it may mean “anything.” However, as we 
hope to make clear in the following chapters, a great work 
of literature is not a mere ink blot. Though it may be in one 
sense inexhaustible of meaning, truly valid interpretation 
must be supportable by contextual evidence. In other words, 
while we respect—indeed, encourage—creative, imaginative 
reader-responses, Our ultimate aim is never to read anything 
into the work, but to find everything we profitably can in the 
work. 
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Traditional Approaches 


m I. NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE 
TRADITIONAL APPROACHES 


Some years ago, a story was making the rounds in academic 
circles and was received in good humor by all the enlightened 
teachers of literature. A professor of English in a prestigious 
American university, so the Story goes, entered the classroom 
one day and announced that the poem under consideration for 
that hour was to be Andrew Marvell’s “To His Coy Mistress.” 
He then proceeded for the next fifty minutes to discuss Mar- 
vell’s politics, religion, and career. He described Marvell’s 
character, mentioned that he was respected by friend and foe 
alike, and speculated on whether he was married. At this point 
the bell rang, signaling the end of the class. The professor 
closed his sheaf of notes, looked up, smiling, and concluded, 
“Damn fine poem, men. Damn’ fine.” 

The story was told to ridicule the type of criticism that once 
dominated the study of literature and that is still employed in 
some classrooms even today. In this approach the work of art 
frequently appeared to be of secondary importance, something 
that merely illustrated background. Such an approach often 
(many would say inevitably) led to the study of literature as 


essentially biography, history, or some other branch of learn- 
ing, rather than as art. 


Well into the twentieth century, however, a new type of liter- 
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ary analysis emerged in which the literary work per se (that is, 
as a separate entity divorced from extrinsic considerations) be- 
came the dominant concern of scholars. The New Critics, as 
the proponents of this position were called, insisted that schol- 
ars concentrate on the work itself, on the text, examining it as 
art. This method revolutionized the study of literature. It fre- 
quently divided critics and teachers into opposing factions: 
those of the older school, for whom literature provided pri- 
marily an opportunity for exercising what they perceived to be 
the really relevant scholarly and cultural disciplines (for exam- 
ple, history, linguistics, and biography) and the New Critics, 
who maintained that literature had an intrinsic worth, that it 
was not just one of the means of transmitting biography and 
history. Now that the controversy has lessened, the rationale of 
the New Criticism seems to have put into clearer focus what a 
poem or play or piece of fiction is trying to do; it has unques- 
tionably corrected many wrongheaded interpretations result- 
ing from an unwise use of the older method. To this extent it 
has expanded our perception and appreciation of literary art. 
Nevertheless, in their zeal to avoid the danger of inter- 
preting a literary work solely as biography and history—the 
end result of the traditional method, they thought—many 
twentieth-century followers of New Criticism have been guilty 
of what may well be a more serious mistake, that of ignoring 
any information not in the work itself, however helpful or nec- 
essary it might be. Fortunately, the most astute critics have es- 
poused a more eclectic approach and have fused a variety of 
techniques. They have certainly insisted on treating literature 
as literature, but they have not ruled out the possibility of fur- 
ther aesthetic illumination from traditional quarters. Oscar 
Cargill, in the introduction to his Toward a Pluralistic Criticism, 


endorsed the eclectic approach unequivocally: 


I have always held that any method which could produce the 
meaning of a work of literature was a legitimate method. . . . I 
came to the conclusion that . - - the critic's task was . . . to 
procure a viable meaning appropriate to the critic’s time and 
place. Practically, this meant employing not any one method in 
interpreting a work of art but every method which might prove 


efficient. (xii-xiv) 
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In any event, while we may grant the basic position that lit- 
erature is primarily art, it must be affirmed also that art does 
not exist in a vacuum. It is a creation by someone at some time 
in history, and it is intended to speak to other human beings 
about some idea or issue that has human relevance. Any work 
of art for that matter will always be more meaningful to 
knowledgeable people than to uninformed ones. Its greatness 
comes from the fact that when the wisest, most cultivated, 
most sensitive minds bring all their information, experience, 
and feeling to contemplate it, they are moved and impressed 
by its beauty, by its unique kind of knowledge, and even by its 
nonaesthetic values. It is surely dangerous to assume that a 
work of art must always be judged or looked at or taught as if 
it were disembodied from all experience except the strictly aes- 

thetic. Many literary classics are admittedly autobiographical; 
propagandistic, or topical (that is, related to contemporary 
events). These concerns are, in fact, central to one of the most 


recent theoretical approaches—the new historicism (see chap- 
ter 7). 


Thus, although we have not 
methods, let us be aware from 
chapters we will be dealing with 
pretive approaches to literature and that, regardless of what 


newer modes of analysis may be in the ascendant, the tradi- 
tional methods retain their validity. 


yet elaborated these critical 
the outset that in succeeding 
some widely divergent inter- 


A. Textual Scholarship: A Prerequisite 
to Criticism 


lishment of an authentic 
(50). This aim is 
wever, and itis a 
it might be more 
. There are count- 
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tain omissions and errors in spelling and mechanics; these 
mistakes may be preserved by the text copyists, be they scribes 
or printers, who may add a few of their own. Or, as has often 
happened, copyists or editors may take it upon themselves to 
improve, censor, or correct what the author wrote. If the au- 
thor or someone who knows what the author intended does 
not catch these errors during proofreading, they can be pub- 
lished, disseminated, and perpetuated. (Nor does it help mat- 
ters when authors themselves cannot decide what the final 
form of their work is to be but actually release for publication 
several different versions or, as is frequently the case, delegate 
broad editorial powers to others along the line.) So many addi- 
tional mishaps can befall a manuscript in the course of produc- 
ing multiple copies for the public that, to quote Thorpe again, 
the “ordinary history of the transmission of a text, without the 
intervention of author or editor, is one of progressive degener- 
ation” (51). Shocking as such an assertion may sound, it is nev- 
ertheless true and can be documented. 

We frequently assume that the text before us has come down 
unchanged from its original form. More often than not, the re- 
verse is the case; what we see is the result of painstaking colla- 
tion of textual variants, interpretation, and emendation or con- 


jecture. Because it is pointless to study inaccurate versions of 
anything, from economic theories to works of literature, except 
with a view to ascertaining the true (that is, the authorial) ver- 
sion, our debt to textual criticism is well-nigh incalculable. For 
example, the student who uses the eight-volume Chicago edi- 
tion of The Canterbury Tales, a collation of scores of medieval 
manuscripts, should certainly appreciate the efforts of precom- 
puter scholars. Similarly, the studies of W. W. Greg, A. W. Pol- 
lard, Fredson Bowers, Charlton Hinman, Stanley Wells, Garry 
Taylor, and a host of others have gone far toward the establish- 
ment of a satisfactory Shakespearean text. This type of scholar- 
ship should create in the student a healthy respect for textual 
criticism and expert editing, and well it might, for as Thorpe 
has aptly phrased it, “where there is no editing the texts per- 
ish” (54). 

Textual criticism plays 


ing the genesis and deve 
it has enabled us to see how 


an especially important role in study- 
lopment of a piece of literature. Thus 
Ezra Pound’s editorial surgery 
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d T. S. Eliot’s The Waste Land from a clumsy and dif- 
oe a modern classic. (The poem still presents textual 
problems, however, because Eliot himself authorized versions 
containing substantive differences.) Other famous textual 
cases include Dickens’s two endings for Great Expectations: 
after seeing the first “unhappy” ending in proof, Dickens 
wrote another and authorized only it. Later editors have pub- 
lished the first version as having more aesthetic integrity, but 
Dickens never authorized it. Thomas Hardy made so many 
substantive character and plot alterations in the four versions 
of The Return of the Native, all of which he authorized for publi- 
cation between 1878 and 1912, that James Thorpe understand- 
ably asks, “Which is the real Return of the Native?” (34). More- 
over, textual criticism is, contrary to what ill-informed people 
may think, anything but an essentially mechanical operation. 
Although its practitioners are very much concerned with such 
matters as spelling, punctuation, capitalization, italicization, 
and paragraphing (accidentals, as they are called in textual 
criticism) in the establishment of an authentic text, they deal 
with much more than close proofreading. They must be highly 
skilled in linguistics, literary history, literary criticism, and bib- 
liography, to mention only the most obvious areas. 

However, though textual critics must an 
judgments, not only 
tual verbal readings), they do so in order to establish by means 
as scientific as possib! 
who may then proce: 
cism is therefore tre 
pretive approach to li 


ics are scientists of sorts; 
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cisely, a combination of scientist and artist. As A. E. Housman 
says, textual criticism is the “science of discovering error in 
texts and the art of removing it” (2). 

Thorpe, however, is highly critical of any scientific claims 
for textual criticism. Indeed, one of the main points of his book 
is the failure of textual studies to measure up to their alleged 
scientific status. Somewhat resignedly he concludes: 


It would be cheerful to be able to report that a mastery of sound 
principles, an application of effective methods, and an exercise 
of conscientious care will enable the textual critic to reach the 
ideal which is incorporated in the first principle of his craft. But 
it would not be true. In textual criticism, the best that one can 
do is to cut the losses, to reduce the amount of error, to improve 
or clarify the state of textual affairs, to approach the ideal. After 
all has been done that can be done, however, the results of tex- 


tual criticism still are necessarily imperfect. (55) 


Whether one agrees with Thorpe or with those who view 
textual criticism as less tentative and more scientific, all critics 
can agree on one thing: it is far more preferable to have a ver- 
sion of a literary work that textual criticism can make available 
to us than to have one that has not been subjected to the rigor- 
ous methodology of that discipline. 

Another especially thorough and incisive discussion of this 
subject is D. C. Greetham’s Textual Scholarship: An Introduction. 
In addition to a narrative account of the history of the field, 
there are explanations and illustrations covering the the spec- 
trum of textual scholarship. And, though it deals with such 
technical material as enumerative and research bibliography, 
descriptive and analytical bibliography, paleography and ty- 
pography, historical and textual bibliography, textual criticism 
and textual theory, and scholarly editing, Greetham’s book is 
as accessible to the nonspecialist undergraduate as it is to the 


literary scholar and editor. 


B. Types of Traditional Approaches 


We present two types of traditional critical approaches to lit 
erature, the historical-biographical and the moral-philosophi/ & 


cal; each will be defined, discussed, and subsequently applie: 
Ow 5. BIBRARY 


mS N 
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to each of the five works selected for emphasis. Early in the 
discussions of each work we will also treat textual matters, 
summarizing the narrative line of the literary work and mak- 
ing some nontechnical observations about genre. (The generic 
approach will receive additional attention in chapter 8.) These 
steps may be thought of as preliminaries to traditional literary 
analysis and can certainly be useful in other interpretive ap- 
proaches as well. 


1. Historical-Biographical 

Although the historical-biographical approach has been evolv- 
ing over many years, its basic tenets are perhaps most clearly 
articulated in the writings of the nineteenth-century French 
critic H. A. Taine, whose phrase race, milieu, et moment, elabo- 
rated in his History of English Literature, bespeaks a hereditary 
and environmental determinism. Put simply, this approach 
sees a literary work chiefly, if not exclusively, as a reflection of 


its author’s life and times or the life and times of the characters 
in the work. 


At the risk of laborin 
historical im 
which is, 


ing attack on the corruption in eve 


events in his life or times. Two such are 
“On His Blindness,’ 
the poet became totally blind 
His Deceased Wife,” a tribute to his second wife, Katherine 
‘ton was already blind when he married her, a 
fact that explains the line, “Her face was veiled.” In fact, Mil- 
ton affords us an excellent example of an author whose works 
reflect particular episodes in his life. Samson Agonistes and The 


ty-four, and “On 
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Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce may be cited as two of the 
more obvious instances. 

A historical novel is likely to be more meaningful when 
either its milieu or that of its author is understood. James 
Fenimore Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans, Sir Walter Scott's Ivan- 
hoe, Charles Dickens’s Tale of Two Cities, and John Steinbeck’s 
Grapes of Wrath are certainly better understood by readers 
familiar with, respectively, the French and Indian War (and 
the American frontier experience generally), Anglo-Norman 
Britain, the French Revolution, and the American Depression. 
And, of course, there is a very real sense in which these books 
are about these great historical matters, so that the author is in- 
terested in the characters only to the extent that they are 
molded by these events. 

What has just been said applies even more to ideological or 
propagandist novels. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, Frank Norris’s The Octopus, and Upton Sinclair’s The 
Jungle ring truer (or falser as the case may be) to those who 
know about the antebellum South, railroad expansion in the 
late nineteenth century, and scandals in the American meat- 
packing industry in the early twentieth century. Sinclair 
Lewis’s satires take on added bite and fun for those who have 
lived in or observed the cultural aridity of Main Street, who 
have been treated by shallow and materialistic physicians like 
some of those in Arrowsmith, who have sat through the ser- 
mons and watched the shenanigans of religious charlatans like 
Elmer Gantry, or who have dealt with and been in service 
clubs with all-too-typical American businessmen like Babbitt. 
Novels may lend themselves somewhat more readily than 
lyric poems to this particular interpretive approach; they usu- 
ally treat a broader range of experience than poems do and 
thus are affected more by extrinsic factors. 

It is a mistake, however, to think that poets do not concern 
themselves with social themes or that good poetry cannot be 
written about such themes. Actually, poets have from earliest 
times been the historians, the interpreters of contemporary cul- 
ture, and the prophets of their people. Take, for example, a poet 
as mystical and esoteric as William Blake. Many of his best 
poems can be read meaningfully only in terms of Blake’s En- 
gland. His “London” is an outcry against the oppression of man 
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by society: he lashes out against child labor in his day and the 
church’s indifference to it, against the government's indiffer- 
ence to the indigent soldier who has served his country faith- 
fully, and against the horrible and unnatural consequences of a 
social code that represses sexuality. His “Preface” to Milton is at 
once a denunciation of the “dark Satanic Mills” of the Industrial 
Revolution and a joyous battle cry of determination to build 
“Jerusalem/In England’s green and pleasant Land.” It has been 
arranged as an anthem for church choirs, is widely used in a 
hymn setting, and was sung in London in the 1945 election by 
the victorious Labour party. The impact of the Sacco and 
Vanzetti case upon young poets of the 1920s or of the opposi- 
tion to the war in Vietnam upon almost every important Ameri- 
can poet in the 1960s resulted in numerous literary works on 
these subjects. Obviously, then, even some lyric poems are sus- 
ceptible to historical-biographical analysis. 

Political and religious verse satires like John Dryden’s in 
the seventeenth century and personal satires like Alexander 
Pope's in the eighteenth century have as one of their primary 
purposes the ridiculing of contemporary situations and per- 
sons. Dryden propounds his own Anglican faith and debunks 
the faith of both Dissenters and Papists in Religio Laici. Later, 
when he had renounced Anglicanism and embraced Roman 
Catholicism, he again defended his position, and in The Hind 
and the Panther he attacked those who differed. His Absalom 
and Achitophel is a verse allegory using the biblical story of Ab- 
salom’s rebellion against his father, King David, to satirize the 
Whig attempt to replace Charles II with his illegitimate son, 
the Duke of Monmouth. Pope's Dunciad is certainly a satire 
against all sorts of literary stupidity and inferiority, but it is 
also directed against particular literary people who had the 
bad fortune to offend Pope. All these works may be under- 
stood and appreciated without extensive historical or bio- 
graphical background. Most readers, however, would proba- 
bly agree with T. S. Eliot that “No poet, no artist of any art, has 
his complete meaning alone” (from “Tradition and the Indi- 
vidual Talent”) and with Richard D. Altick that “almost every 
literary work is attended by a host of outside circumstances 


which, once we expose and explore them, suffuse it with addi- 
tional meaning” (5). 
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The triumph of such verse satires as those of Dryden and 
Pope is that they possess considerable merit as poems, merit 
that is only enhanced by their topicality. That it should ever 
have been necessary to defend them because they were topical 
or “unpoetic” is attributable to what Ronald S. Crane calls, in 
A Collection of English Poems, 1660-1800, the tyranny of certain 
Romantic and Victorian “presuppositions about the nature of 
poetry” and the “inhibitions of taste which they have tended 
to encourage.” He mentions among such presuppositions the 
notions that 


true poetry is always a direct outpouring of personal feeling; 
that its values are determined by the nature of the emotion 
which it expresses, the standards being naturally set by the 
preferences of the most admired poets in the nineteenth- 
century tradition; that its distinctive effort is “to bring unthink- 
able thoughts and unsayable sayings within the range of 
human minds and ears”; that the essence of its art is not state- 


ment but suggestion. (v) 


In short, even topical poetry can be worthwhile when not 
limited by presuppositions that make poetry a precious, exclu- 
sively personal, even esoteric thing. 


2. Moral-Philosophical ; 
The moral-philosophical approach is as old as classical Greek 


and Roman critics. Plato, for example, emphasized moralism 
and utilitarianism; Horace stressed that literature should be 
delightful and instructive. Among its most famous exemplars 
are the commentators of the age of neoclassicism in English 
literature (1660-1800), particularly Samuel Johnson. The basic 
Position of such critics is that the larger function of literature is 
to teach morality and to probe philosophical issues. They 
would interpret literature within a context of the philosophical 
thought of a period or group. From their point of view Jean- 
Paul Sartre and Albert Camus can be read profitably only if 
one understands existentialism. Similarly, Pope’s Essay on Man 
may be grasped only if one understands the meaning and the 
role of reason in eighteenth-century thought. Such teaching 
may also‘be religiously oriented. Henry Fielding s Tom Jones, 
for example, illustrates the moral superiority of a hot-blooded 
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young man like Tom, whose sexual indulgences are decidedly 
atoned for by his humanitarianism, tenderheartedness, and in- 
stinctive honor (innate as opposed to acquired through train- 
ing). Serving as foils to Tom are the real sinners in the novel— 
the vicious and the hypocritical. Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter is 
likewise seen essentially as a study of the effects of secret sin 
on a human soul—that is, sin unconfessed before both God 
and man, as the sin of Arthur Dimmesdale with Hester 
Prynne, or, even more, the sin of Roger Chillingworth. Robert 
Frost’s “Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening” suggests 
that duty and responsibility take precedence over beauty and 
pleasure. 

A related attitude is that of Matthew Arnold, the Victorian 
critic, who insisted that a great literary work must possess 
“high seriousness.” (Because he felt that Chaucer lacked it, 
Arnold refused to rank him among the very greatest English 
poets.) In each instance critics working from a moral bent are 
not unaware of form, figurative language, and other purely 
aesthetic considerations, but they consider them to be sec- 
ondary. The important thing is the moral or philosophical 
teaching. On its highest plane this is not superficially didactic, 
though it may at first seem so. In the larger sense, all great lit- 
erature teaches. The critic who employs the moral-philosophi- 
cal approach insists on ascertaining and stating what is taught. 


If the work is in any degree significant or intelligible, this 
meaning will be there. 

It seems reasonable, then, to employ historical-biographical 
or moral-philosophical analyses among other methods (such 
as textual study and recognition of genre) in getting at the total 
meaning of a literary work when the work seems to call for 
them. Such approaches are less likely to err on the side of over- 
interpretation than are more esoteric methods. And overinter- 
pretation is a particularly grievous critical error. A reader who 
stays more or less on the surface of a piece of literature has at 

_least understood part of what it is about, whereas a reader 
who extracts interpretations that are neither supportable nor 
reasonable may miss a very basic or even key meaning. Obvi- 
ously, a dull, pedestrian, uniformly literal approach to literary 
analysis is the antithesis of the informed, imaginative, and cre- 
ative approach that this book advocates. But it must be re- 
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membered that, brilliant and ingenious criticism notwith- 
standing, words in context, though they may mean many 
things, cannot mean just anything at all. Daring, inventive 
readings of metaphorical language must have defensible ratio- 
nales if they are to be truly insightful and convincing. 

The enemies of the traditional approach to literary analysis 
have argued that it has tended to be somewhat deficient in 
imagination, has neglected the newer sciences, such as psy- 
chology and anthropology, and has been too content with a 
commonsense interpretation of material. But it has neverthe- 
less performed one valuable service: in avoiding cultism and 
faddism, it has preserved scholarly discipline and balance in 
literary criticism. We do not mean that we favor traditional 
criticism over predominantly aesthetic interpretive aproaches. 
We do suggest, however, that any knowledge or insight (with 
special reference to scholarly disciplines like history, philoso- 
phy, theology, sociology, art, and music) that can help to ex- 
plain or clarify a literary work ought to be given the fullest 
possible chance to do so. Indeed, in some sense these ap- 
proaches represent a necessary first step that precedes most 
other approaches. 

Readers who intend to employ the traditional approaches to 
a literary work will almost certainly employ them simultane- 
ously. That is, they will bring to bear on a poem, for instance, 
all the information and insights these respective disciplines 
can give in seeing just what the poem means and does. 


@ Il. THE TRADITIONAL APPROACHES IN 
PRACTICE 


A. Traditional Approaches to Marvell’s 
“To His Coy Mistress” 


1. The Text of the Poem 
Some words on textual problems in Andrew Marvell’s “To His 


Coy Mistress” will set the stage for our consideration of the 
poem. One of these problems is the last word in this couplet: 


Now therefore, while the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew. 
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“dew,” the first edition of the poem had “glew,” 

es oe know is a dialectal variant of “glow,” although 
jt was earlier thought to be another spelling of “glue, asense- 
less reading in the context. “Lew” (dialectal “warmth ) was 
also suggested as a possibility. But when someone conjectured 
“dew,” probably in the eighteenth century, it was apparently 
so happy an emendation that virtually all textbooks have long 
printed it without any explanation. The first edition of this 
handbook followed those textbooks. But two modern texts re- 
store the earliest reading. Both Louis Martz’s Anchor Anthology 
of Seventeenth-Century Verse and George de F. Lord’s Andrew 
Marvell, Complete Poetry print “glew” (meaning “glow”) as 
making more sense in the context and being quite sound lin- 
guistically. Two other words in the poem that must be ex- 
plained are “transpires” and “instant” in this couplet: 


And while thy willing soul transpires 
At every pore with instant fires. 


In each case, the word is much nearer to its Latin original than 
to its twentieth-century meaning. “Transpires” thus means lit- 
erally “breathes forth,” and “instant” means “now present” 
and “urgent.” Admittedly, this sort of linguistic information 
borders on the technical, but an appreciation of the meaning 


of the words is imperative for a full understanding of the 
poem. 


2. The Genre of the Poem 


Most critics are careful to ascertain what literary type or genre 
they are dealing with, whether a poem (and if so, what par- 
ticular kind), a drama, a novel, or a short story. This first 
step—the question “What are we dealing with?”—is highly 
necessary, because different literary genres are judged accord- 
ing to different standards. We do not expect, for example, the 
sweep and grandeur of an epic in a love lyric, nor do we ex- 
pect the extent of detail in a short story that we find in a novel. 
From a technical and formal standpoint, we do expect certain 
features in particular genres, features so integral as to define 
and characterize the type (for example, rhythm, rhyme, narra- 
tive devices such as a point-of-view character, and dramatic 
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devices such as the soliloquy). The lyric, the genre to which 
“Coy Mistress” belongs, is a fairly brief poem characterized 
primarily by emotion, imagination, and subjectivity. 

Having ascertained the genre and established the text, the 
employer of traditional methods of interpretation next deter- 
mines what the poem says on the level of statement or, as John 
Crowe Ransom has expressed it, its “paraphrasable content.” 
The reader discovers that this poem is a proposition, that is, an 
offer of sexual intercourse. At first it contains, however, little of 
the coarseness or-crudity usually implied in the word proposi- 
tion. On the contrary, though impassioned, it is graceful, so- 
phisticated, even philosophical. The speaker, a courtier, has 
evidently urged an unsuccessful suit on a lady. Finding her re- 
luctant, he is, as the poem opens, making use of his most elo- 
quent line. But it is a line that reveals him to be no common 
lover. It is couched in the form of an argument in three distinct 
Parts, going something like this: (1) If we had all the’ time in 
the world, I could have no objection to even an indefinite post- 
ponement of your acceptance of my suit. (2) But the fact is we 
do not have much time at all; and once this phase of existence 
(that is, life) is gone, all our chances for love are gone. (3) 
Therefore the only conclusion that can logically follow is that 
we should love one another now, while we are young and pas- 
sionate, and thus seize what pleasures we can in a world 
where time is all too short. After all, we know nothing about 
any future life and have only the grimmest observations of the 


effects of death. ; è 
This is, as a matter of fact, a specious argument, viewed 


from the rigorous standpoint of formal logic. The fallacy is 
called denying the antecedent, in this case the first part of the 
conditional statement beginning with “if.” The argument goes 
like this: If we have all the time and space in the world, your 
coyness is innocent (not criminal). We do not have all the time 
and space in the world. Therefore, your coyness is not inno- 
cent. Both premises are true, and the conclusion is still false. 
The lady’s coyness may not be innocent for other reasons be- 
sides the lovers’ not having all the time and space in the world. 
The male arguer undoubtedly does not care whether his argu- 
ment is valid or not as long as it achieves his purpose. As Pope 


SO well expressed it in The Rape of the Lock: 
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For when success a Lover's toil attends, 
Few ask, if fraud or force attained his ends. (2.33-34) 


3. Historical-Biographical Considerations 
We know several facts about Marvell and his times that may 
help to explain this framework of logical argument as well as 
the tone and learned allusions that pervade the poem. First, 
Marvell was an educated man (Cambridge B.A., 1639), the son 
of an Anglican priest with Puritan leanings. Because both he 
and his father had received a classical education, the poet was 
undoubtedly steeped in classical modes of thought and litera- 
ture. Moreover, the emphasis on classical logic and polemics in 
his education was probably kept strong in his mind by his po- 
litical actions. (He was a Puritan, a Parliamentarian, an ad- 
mirer of Oliver Cromwell, a writer of political satires, and an 
assistant to John Milton, who was Latin secretary to the gov- 
ernment.) That it should occur, therefore, to Marvell to have 
the speaker plead his suit logically should surprise no one: 
There is, however, nothing pedantic or heavy-handed in this 
disputatious technique. Rather, it is playful and urbane, as are 
the allusions to Greek mythology, courtly love, and the Bible. 
When the speaker begins his argument, he establishes himself 
in a particular tradition of love poetry, that of courtly love. No 
one would mistake this poem for love in the manner of “O my 
love's like a red, red rose” or “Sonnet from the Portuguese.” It 
is based on the elevation of the beloved to the status of a virtu- 
ally unattainable object, one to be idolized, almost like a god- 
dess. This status notwithstanding, she is capable of cruelty, 


and in the first couplet the speaker accuses her of a crime, the 
crime of withholding her love from him. Moreover, because 
she is like a goddess, she is also ca 


a pricious and whimsical, and 
the worshiper must humor her by following the conventions 
of courtly love. He will complain (of her cruelty and his subse- 
quent pain and misery) by the River Humber. He will serve 
her through praise, adoration, and faithful devotion from the 
fourth millennium B.c. (the alleged time of Noah’s flood) to 
the conversion of the Jews to Christianity, an event prophesied 
to take place just before the end of the world. Doubtless, this 
bit of humor is calculated to 


| make the lady smile and to put 
her off her guard against the ulterior motive of the speaker. 
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However pronounced courtly love may be in the opening 
portion of the poem (the first part of the argument), by the 
time the speaker has reached the conclusion, he has stripped 
the woman of all pretense of modesty or divinity by his accu- 
sation that her “willing soul” literally exudes or breathes forth 
(“transpires”) urgent (“instant”) passion and by his direct allu- 
sion to kinesthetic ecstasy: “sport us,” “roll all our strength,” 
“tear our pleasures with rough strife/ Thorough the iron gates 
of life” (the virginal body). All of this is consistent with a 
speaker who might have been schooled as Marvell himself 
was. 

Many allusions in the poem that have to do with the passage 
of time show Marvell's religious and classical background. Two 
have been mentioned: the Flood and the conversion of the Jews. 
But there are others that continue to impress the reader with the 
urgency of the speaker's plea. “Time’s winged chariot” is the 
traditional metaphor for the vehicle in which the sun, moon, 
night, and time are represented as pursuing their course. At this 
point, the speaker is still in the humorous vein, and the image is, 
despite its serious import, a pleasing one. The humor grows in- 
creasingly sardonic, however, and the images become in the 
second stanza downright repulsive. The allusions in the last 
stanza (the conclusion to the argument or case) do not suggest 
playfulness or a Cavalier attitude at all. Time s slow-chapped 
[slow-jawed] power” alludes to the cannibalism of Kronos, 
chief of the gods, who, to prevent ever being overthrown by his 
own children, devoured all of them as they were born except 
Zeus. Zeus was hidden, later grew up, and ultimately became 
chief of the gods himself. The last couplet, 


Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run, 


ible sources, both biblical and classical. 
e sun to stand still so that he could win 
a battle against the Amorites (Josh. 10:13). Phaeton took the 
place of he father, the sun, in a winged chariot and had a wild 
ride across the sky, culminating in his death (Ovid, Metamor- 
phoses). Zeus bade the sun to stand still in order to lengthen his 
night of love with Alcmene, the last mortal woman he em- 


Suggests several poss 
Joshua commanded th 
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is example it is, of course, easy to see the appro- 
San te ae Beure to the theme of the poem. Marvell’s 
speaker is saying to his mistress that they are human, hence 
mortal. They do not have the ear of God as Joshua had, so God 
will not intervene miraculously and stop time. Nor do they 
possess the power of the pagan deities of old. They must in- 
stead cause time to pass quickly by doing what is pleasurable. 
In addition to Marvell’s classical and biblical background, 
further influences on the poem are erotic literature and Meta- 
physical poetry. Erotic poetry is, broadly speaking, simply love 
poetry, but it must emphasize the sensual. In “Coy Mistress 
this emphasis is evident in the speaker’s suit through the refer- 
ences to his mistress’s breasts and “the rest” of her charms and 
in the image of the lovers rolled up into “one ball.” The poem 
is Metaphysical in its similarities to other seventeenth-century 
poems that deal with the psychology of love and religion 


and—to enforce their meaning—employ bizarre, 


grotesque, 
shocking, 


and often obscure figures (the Metaphysical conceit). 
Such lines as “My vegetable love should grow,” 
that worms may violate the mistress’s Virginity and that 
corpses do not make love, the likening of the lovers to “amo- 
rous birds of prey,” and the allusion to Time’s devouring his 
offspring (“slow-chapped”) all help identify the poem as a 
product of the seventeenth-century revolt against the saccha- 
rine conventions of Elizabethan love poetry. As for its relation 
to vers de société, “To His Coy Mistress” partakes ‘more of the 
tone than the subject matter of such poetry, manifesting for the 
most part wit, gaiety, charm, polish, sophistication, and ease 


of expression—all of these despite some rough Metaphysical 
imagery. 


the warning 


4. Moral-Philosophical Considerations 

An examination of what “Coy Mistress” 
and philosophically reveals the common 
“seize the day,’ an attitude of ” 
shall die.” Many of Marvell's c 
(for example, Robert Herrick in 
of Time” and Edmund Waller 
of poetry naturally exhibits 
tudes toward the main issue 
tudes reflect an essentially p: 


propounds morally 
theme of carpe diem, 
eat and drink, for tomorrow we 
‘ontemporaries treated this idea 
“To the Virgins, To Make Much 
in “Go, Lovely Rose”). This type 
certain fundamental moral atti- 
this poem treats—sex. These atti- 
agan view. They depict sexual in- 
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tercourse as strictly dalliance (“Now let us sport us while we 
may”), as solely a means of deriving physical sensations. Al- 
though not a Cavalier poet, Marvell is here letting his speaker 
express a more Cavalier (as opposed to Puritan) idea. 

One more aspect of the historical background of the compo- 
sition of the poem may be helpful in understanding its para- 
doxically hedonistic and pessimistic stance. The seventeenth 
century, it should be remembered, was not only a period of in- 
tense religious and political struggle, but a period of revolu- 
tionary scientific and philosophical thought. It was the century 
when Francis Bacon’s inductive method was establishing itself 
as the most reliable way of arriving at scientific truth; it was 
the century when the Copernican theory tended to minimize 
the uniqueness and importance of the earth, hence of man, 
in the universe; it was the century when Thomas Hobbes’s ma- 
terialism and degrading view of human nature tended to out- 
rage the orthodox or reflective Christian. Given this kind of in- 
tellectual milieu, readers may easily see how the poem might 
be interpreted as the impassioned utterance of a man who has 
lost anything resembling a religious or philosophical view of 
life (excluding, of course, pessimism). The paradox of the 
poem consists in the question of whether the speaker is hon- 
estly reflecting his view of life—pessimism—and advocating 
sensuality as the only way to make the best of a bad situation 
or whether he is simply something of a cad—stereotypically 
male, conceited, and superior, employing eloquence, argu- 
ment, and soaringly passionate poetry merely as a line, a devi- 
ous means to a sensual end. If the former is the case, there is 
something poignant in the way the man must choose the most 
exquisite pleasure he knows, sensuality, as a way of spitting in 
the face of his grand tormentor and victorious foe, Time. If the 
latter, then his disturbing images of the female body directed 
at his lady only turn upon him to reveal his fears and expose 
his lust. A feminist reading, as in chapter 6, sees the thetoric of 
the poem very differently than does a traditional reading. 


B. Traditional Approaches to Hamlet 


1. The Text of the Play 
Few literary works have received the amount and degree of 
textual study that Shakespeare’s Hamlet has. There are some 
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obvious reasons for this. To begin with, even the earliest crude 
printings, shot through with the grossest errors, revealed a 
story and a mind that excited and challenged viewers, produc- 
ers, readers, critics, and scholars—so much so that the scholars 
decided to do everything possible to ascertain what Shake- 
speare actually wrote. The other reasons are all related to this 
one. Shakespearean editors ever since have realized the impor- 
tance of establishing an accurate text if students and audiences 
are to discover the meaning of Hamlet, 

It is difficult at this remove 


by examining some of the more fam 
One of the best-known 


‘ examples of such textual problems 
Occurs in act I, scene ii: “ 


that this too too solid flesh would 


Script, has “sallied,” a legitim 
“sully” (to dirty, or make foul). The: 
different interpretations of the lin 


pparently reveals Hamlet's hor- 
ating the impurity of life and, 
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by extension, his own involvement in it through the incest of 
his mother. J. Dover Wilson, in What Happens in “Hamlet,” sees 
“sullied flesh” as the clue to many significant passages in the 
play (for example, to Hamlet's imaginations “foul as Vulcan’s 
stithy”); to his preoccupation with sexuality, particularly with 
the sexual nature of his mother’s crime; and to his strange con- 
duct toward Ophelia and Polonius. This view becomes even 
more credible when one considers Hamlet’s seemingly in- 
comprehensible remark to Polonius in act II, scene ii, where 
he calls the old man a “fishmonger” (Elizabethan slang for 
“pimp”); implies that Ophelia is a prostitute by referring in the 
same speech to “carrion” (Elizabethan “flesh” in the carnal 
sense); and warns Polonius not to let her “walk i’ the sun” 
(that is, get too close to the “son” of Denmark, the heir appar- 
ent, him of the “sullied flesh” and “foul” imaginations). Wil- 
son explains Hamlet’s ambiguous remark as obscene because 
Hamlet is angry that Polonius would stoop to “loose” his 
daughter to him (as stockmen “loose” cows and mares to bulls 
and stallions to be bred) in order to wheedle from him the se- 
cret of his behavior, and he is angry and disgusted that his 
beloved would consent to be used in this way. Hence his later 
obscenities to her, as in act III, scene i, when he tells her repeat- 
edly to go toa “nunnery” (Elizabethan slang for “brothel”). 
One final example must suffice to illustrate the importance 
of textual accuracy in interpreting this piece of literature. In 
the second quarto the speeches of the officiant at Ophelia’s fu- 
neral are headed “Doct.” This is probably “Doctor of Divinity,” 
the term that one editor of Hamlet, Cyrus Hoy, inserts in the 
stage directions (86). The “Doctor of Divinity” reading was 
one reason for J. Dover Wilson's asserting positively that 
Ophelia’s funeral was a Protestant service, contrary to the way 
directors often stage it. Indeed, the point seems to be relevant, 
because it affects one’s interpretation of the play. Although 
Shakespeare used anachronisms whenever they suited his 
Purpose, a careless disregard of facts and logic was not typical 
of him. For example, both Hamlet and Horatio are students at 
Wittenberg. That this university was founded several hundred 
years after the death of the historical Hamlet is beside the 
point. What does seem important is that Wittenberg was the 
university of Martin Luther and a strong center of Protes- 
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tantism. It is not unreasonable to assume, then, that Shake- 
speare wanted his audience to think of Denmark as a Protes- 
tant country (it was so in his day)—indeed that he wanted the 
entire drama to be viewed in contemporary perspective, a 
point that will be elaborated later in this chapter. 


2. A Summary of the Play 

The main lines of the plot of Hamlet are clear. Hamlet, Prince of 
Denmark and heir presumptive to the Danish throne, is grief- 
stricken and plunged into melancholy by the recent death of 
his father and the “o’erhasty” remarriage of his mother to her 
late husband's brother, who has succeeded to the throne. The 
ghost of the prince’s father appears to him and reveals that he 
was murdered by his brother, who now occupies the throne 
and whom he describes as “incestuous” and “adulterate.” 
Enjoining young Hamlet not to harm his mother, the ghost 
exhorts him to take revenge on the murderer. In order to 
ascertain beyond question the guilt of his uncle and subse- 
quently to plot his revenge, Hamlet feigns madness. His 


sweetheart Ophelia and his former schoolfellows Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern attem 


his “antic behavior” 
ordered her to do so 
the king has ordered 


nd, he arranges for a 
a drama in the castle 
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the names of his erstwhile schoolfellows on his own death 
warrant and escaping through the help of pirates. He reaches 
Denmark in time for the funeral of Ophelia, who has appar- 
ently drowned herself. Laertes, her brother, has returned from 
Paris vowing vengeance on Hamlet for the death of his father. 
The king helps Laertes by arranging a fencing match between 
the two young men and seeing to it that Laertes’s weapon 
is naked and poisoned. To make doubly sure that Hamlet 
will not escape,-the king also poisons a bowl of wine from 
which Hamlet will be sure to drink. During the match, Laertes 
wounds Hamlet, the rapiers change hands, and Hamlet 
wounds Laertes; the Queen drinks the poisoned wine; and 
Laertes confesses his part in the treachery to Hamlet, who then 
stabs the king to death. All the principals are thus dead, and 
young Fortinbras of Norway becomes king of Denmark. 


3. Historical-Biographical Considerations 

It will doubtless surprise many students to know that Hamlet 
is considered by some commentators to be topical and auto- 
biographical in certain places. In view of Queen Elizabeth's 
advanced age and poor health—hente the precarious state of 
the succession to the British crown—Shakespeare’s decision to 
mount a production of Hamlet, with its usurped throne and 
internally disordered state, comes as no surprise. (Edward 
Hubler has argued that Hamlet was probably written in 1600 
(912, n.2].) There is some ground for thinking that Ophelia’s fa- 
mous characterization of Hamlet may be intended to suggest 
the Earl of Essex, formerly Elizabeth’s favorite, who had in- 
curred her severe displeasure and been tried for treason and 


executed: 
The courtier’s, soldier's, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 


The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers. . . . (Ill.i) 


Also, samething of Essex may be seen in Claudius’s obser- 
vation on Hamlet’s madness and his popularity with the 


masses: 
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How dangerous it is that this man goes loose! 

Yet must we not put the strong law on him: 

He's loved of the distracted multitude, 

Who like not in their judgment but their eyes; 

And where ‘tis so, the offender's scourge is weighed, 
But never the offence. (IV.viii) 


Yet another contemporary historical figure, the Lord Trea- 
surer, Burghley, has been seen by some in the character of 
Polonius. Shakespeare may have heard his patron, the young 
Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton, express contempt for 
Elizabeth’s old Lord Treasurer; indeed, this was the way many 
of the gallants of Southampton’s generation felt. Burghley pos- 
sessed most of the shortcomings Shakespeare gave to Polo- 
nius; he was boring, meddling, and given to wise old adages 
and truisms. (He left a famous set of pious yet shrewd precepts 
for his son, Robert Cecil.) Moreover, he had an elaborate spy 
system that kept him informed about both friend and foe. 
One is reminded of Polonius’s assigning Reynaldo to spy on 
Laertes in Paris (Ii). This side of Burghley’s character was so 
well known that it might have been dangerous for Shake- 
Speare to portray it on stage while the old man was alive (be- 
cause Burghley had died in 1598, Shakespeare could with 
safety do so in this general way). 

Other topical references incl 
(Iii) about the revival of the p: 
employ children and which wo 
adult companies of the public 
wrote. It is also reasonable to 
tions to the players (Ilii) co 


ude Shakespeare’s opinion 
tivate theater, which would 
uld constitute a rival for the 
theater, for which Shakespeare 
assume that Hamlet's instruc- 
mtain Shakespeare’s criticisms 
of contemporary acting, just as Polonius’s description of the 
players’ repertoire and abilities (Ilii) is Shakespeare’s satire 
on dull people who profess preferences for rigidly classified 
genres. Scholars have also pointed out Shakespeare's treat- 
ment of other stock characters of the day: Osric, the Eliza- 
bethan dandy; Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, the boot-licking 
courtiers; Laertes and Fortinbras, the men of action; Horatio, 
the “true Roman” friend; and Ophelia, the courtly love 
heroine. 


In looking at Hamlet the historical critic might be expected to 
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ask, “What do we need to know about eleventh-century Dan- 
ish court life or about Elizabethan England to understand this 
play?” Similar questions are more or less relevant to the tradi- 
tional interpretive approach to any literary work, but they are 
particularly germane to analysis of Hamlet. For one thing, most 
contemporary American students, largely unacquainted with 
the conventions, let alone the subtleties, of monarchical succes- 
sion, wonder (unless they are aided by notes) why Hamlet 
does not automatically succeed to the throne after the death of 
his father. He is not just the oldest son; he is the only son. Such 
students need to know that in Hamlet’s day the Danish throne 
was an elective one. The royal council, composed of the most 
powerful nobles in the land, named the next king. The custom 
of the throne’s descending to the oldest son of the late 
monarch had not yet crystallized into law. 

As true as this may be in fact, however, J. Dover Wilson 
maintains that it is not necessary to know it for understanding 
Hamlet, because Shakespeare intended his audiences to think 
of the entire situation—characters, customs, and plot—as En- 
glish, which he apparently did in most of his plays, even 
though they were set in other countries. Wilson’s theory is 
based upon the assumption that an Elizabethan audience 
could have but little interest in the peculiarities of Danish gov- 
ernment, whereas the problems of royal succession, usurpa- 
tion, and potential revolution in a contemporary English con- 
text would be of paramount concern. He thus asserts that 
Shakespeare’s audience conceived Hamlet to be the lawful 
heir to his father and Claudius to be a usurper and the usurpa- 
tion to be one of the main factors in the play, important to both 
Hamlet and Claudius. Whether one accepts Wilson’s theory or 
not, it is certain that Hamlet thought of Claudius as a usurper, 


for he describes him to Gertrude as 


A cutpurse of the empire and the rule, 
That from a shelf the precious diadem stole 
And put it in his pocket! (III.iv) 


and to Horatio as one 


|.. that hath killed my king and whored my mother, 
Popped in between th’ election and my hopes. . . . (Vii) 
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This last speech suggests strongly that Hamlet certainly ex- 
pected to succeed his father by election if not by primogeni- 
gerne students are also likely to be confused by the charge 
of incest against the Queen. Although her second marriage to 
the brother of her deceased husband would not be considered 
incestuous today by many civil and religious codes, it was so 
considered in Shakespeare’s day. Some dispensation or legal 
loophole must have accounted for the popular acceptance of 
Gertrude’s marriage to Claudius. That Hamlet considered the 
union incestuous, however, cannot be emphasized too much, 
for it is this repugnant character of Gertrude’s sin, perhaps 
more than any other factor, that plunges Hamlet into the 
melancholy of which he is victim. 

And here it is necessary to know what “melancholy” was to 
Elizabethans and to what extent it is important in understand- 
ing the play. A. C. Bradley tells us that it meant to Elizabethans 
a condition of the mind characterized by nervous instability, 
rapid and extreme changes of feeling and mood, and the dis- 
Position to be for the time absorbed in a dominant feeling or 
mood, whether joyous or depressed. If Hamlet's actions and 
speeches are examined closely, they seem to indicate symp- 
toms of this disease. He is by turns cynical, idealistic, hyperac- 
tive, lethargic, averse to evil, disgusted at his uncle’s drunken- 
ness and his mother’s sensuality, and convinced that he is 
rotten with sin. To appreciate his apparent procrastination, his 
vacillating from action to contemplation, and the other super- 
ficially irreconcilable features in his conduct, readers need to 


realize that at least part of Hamlet's problem is that he is a vic- 
tim of extreme melancholy. (For more detailed discussions of 


Hamlet's melancholy, see A. C. Bradley's Shakespearean Tragedy, 
J. Dover Wilson’s What Happens in “Hamlet,” and Weston Bab- 
cock’s “Hamlet”: A Tragedy of Errors.) 


One reason for the popularity of Hamlet with Elizabethan 
audiences was that it dealt with a theme they were familiar 
with and fascinated by—revenge. Hamlet is in the grand tradi- 
tion of revenge tragedies 


and contains virtually every stock 
device observable in vastly inferior plays of this type. Thomas 
Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy (c 


y í a. 1585) was the first successful En- 
glish adaptation of the Latin tragedies of Seneca. The typical 
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revenge tragedy began with a crime (or the recital of it); con- 
tinued with an injunction by some agent (often a ghost) to the 
next of kin to avenge the crime; grew complicated by various 
impediments to the revenge, such as identifying the criminal 
and hitting upon the proper time, place, and mode of the re- 
venge; and concluded with the death of the criminal, the 
avenger, and frequently all the principals in the drama. 

One additional fact about revenge may be noted. When 
Claudius asks Laertes to what lengths he would go to avenge 
his father’s death, Laertes answers that he would “cut [Ham- 
let's] throat i’ th’ church” (IV.vii). It is probably: no accident 
that Laertes is so specific about the method by which he would 
willingly kill Hamlet. In Shakespeare's day it was popularly 
believed that repentance had to be vocal to be effective. By cut- 
ting Hamlet's throat, presumably before he could confess his 
sins, Laertes would deprive Hamlet of this technical channel of 
grace. Thus Laertes would destroy both Hamlet's soul and his 
body and would risk his own soul, a horrifying illustration of 
the measure of his hatred. Claudius’s rejoinder 


No place indeed should murder sanctuarize; 
Revenge should have no bounds 


indicates the desperate state of the king's soul. He is condon- 
ing murder in a church, traditionally a haven of refuge, protec- 
tion, and legal immunity for murderers. 

Elizabethan audiences were well acquainted with these con- 
ventions. They thought there was an etiquette, almost a ritual, 
about revenge; they believed that it was in fact a fine art and 
that it required a consummate artist to execute it. 


4. Moral-Philosophical Considerations 
Any discussion of Hamlet should acknowledge the enormous 


body of excellent commentary that sees the play as valuable 
primarily for its moral and philosophical insights. Little more 
can be done here than to summarize the most famous of such 
interpretations. They naturally center on the character of Ham- 
let. Some explain Hamlet as an idealist temperamentally un- 
suited for life in a world peopled by fallible creatures. He is 
therefore shattered when he discovers that some humans are 
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so: ambitious for a crown that they are willing to murder for it 
and that others are so highly sexed that they will violate not 
only the laws of decorum (for example, by remarrying within 
a month of a spouse’s death) but also the civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal laws against incest. He is further crushed when he thinks 
that his fiancée and his former schoolfellows are tools of his 
murderous uncle. Other critics. see Hamlet's plight as that of 
the essentially moral and virtuous intellectual man, certainly 
aware of the gentlemanly code that demands satisfaction for 
a wrong, but too much the student of philosophy and the 
Christian religion to believe in the morality or the logic of 
revenge. Related to this is the view of Hamlet as a kind of tran- 
sitional figure, torn between the demands and the values 
of the Middle Ages and those of the modern world. The op- 
posed theory maintains that Hamlet is a man of action, 
thwarted by such practical obstacles as how to kill a king 
surrounded by a bodyguard. Many modern critics emphasize 


what they term Hamlet’s psychoneurotic state, a condition 
that obviously derives from the moral complexities with 
which he is faced. 


C. Traditional Approaches to 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 


There are few works of lite: 
many interpretive anal 
Voto has written that 
that verdict lies the k 
The phrase “God’ 


rature that lend themselves to so 
yses as Huckleberry Finn, Bernard De 
the novel contains “God’s plenty”; in 
ey to the traditional critical approach. 
s plenty” was also applied by Dryden to 
ury Tales; so we should remember those at- 


tributes of Chaucer’s art that elicited such praise—narrative 
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and descriptive power, keen knowledge of human nature, 
high comedy, biting satire, and lofty morality. All of these are 
also in Huckleberry Finn. 


1. Dialect and Textual Matters 
To Twain’s good ear and appreciation of the dramatic value of 
dialect we owe not only authentic and subtle shadings of class, 
race, and personality, but also, as Lionel Trilling has said, 
a “classic prose” that moves with “simplicity, directness, lu- 
cidity, and grace” (xvii). T. S. Eliot called this an “innovation, a 
new discovery in the English language,” an entire book writ- 
ten in the natural prose rhythms of conversation. This linguis- 
tic innovation is certainly one of the features to which Ernest 
Hemingway referred when he said that “all modern American 
literature comes from one book by Mark Twain called Huckle- 
berry Finn” (22). If we agree with Hemingway, therefore, 
we can think of Twain as the “father of modern American 
literature.” 
Huckleberry Finn has 
will allow us only to t 
lect, Twain was trying, 
capture in both pronun 


an interesting textual history that space 
ouch on here. Writing in a frontier dia- 
with what success we have just seen, to 
ciation and vocabulary the spirit of the 


times from the lips of contemporary people. Nevertheless, 
some of his editors (for example, Richard Watson Gilder of 
the Century Magazine, William Dean Howells, and especially 
Twain’s wife Livvie) bowdlerized and prettified those pas- 
Sages they thought “too coarse or vulgar” for Victorian ears, in 


certain cases with Twain’s full consent. It.is a minor miracle 
that this censoring, though it has taken something from the 
ms not to have harmed it materi- 


verisimiltude of the novel, see s 
ally. (Hamlin Hill and Walter Blair’s The Art of “Huckleberry 
Finn” is an excellent succinct treatment of the textual history of 


this novel.) 


2. The Genre and the Plot of the Novel 

Huckleberry Finn is a novel—that is, an extended prose narra- 
tive dealing with characters within the framework of a plot. 
Such a work is usually fictitious, but both characters and situa- 
tions or events may be drawn from real life. It may emphasize 
action or adventure (for example, Treasure Island or mystery 
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stories); or it may concentrate on character delineation (that is, 
the way people grow or deteriorate or remain static in the hap- 
penings of life—The Rise of Silas Lapham or Pride and Prejudice); 
or it may illustrate a theme either aesthetically or propagandis- 
tically (Wuthering Heights or Uncle Tom's Cabin). It can, of 
course, do all three of these, as Huckleberry Finn does, a fact 
that accounts for the multiple levels of interpretation. 
Huckleberry Finn is not only a novel; it is also a direct descen- 
dant of an important subgenre: the Spanish picaresque tale 
that arose in the sixteenth century as a reaction against the 
chivalric romance. In the latter type, pure and noble knights 
customarily rescued virtuous and beautiful heroines from en- 
chanted castles guarded by fire-breathing dragons or wicked 
knights. In an attempt to debunk the artificiality and insipidity 
of such tales, Spanish writers of the day (notably the anony- 
mous author of Lazarillo de Tormes) introduced into fiction as a 
central figure a kind of antihero, the picaro—a rogue or rascal 
of low birth who lived by his wits and his cunning rather than 
by exalted chivalric ideals. (Although not a pure picaro, Cer- 
vantes’s Don Quixote is involved in a plot more rambling 
and episodic than unified and coherent.) Indeed, except for 
the fact that the picaro is in each of the multitude of adven- 
tures, all happening “on the road,” the plot is negligible 
by modern standards. In these stories we simply move with 
his new type of hero from one wild and sensational experience 
to another, involving many pranks and much trenchant sa- 
tire. Later treatments of the picaro have Occasionally mini- 


mized and frequently eliminated his roguish or rascally 
traits. Dickens's picaros, for example, are usually model poor 
boys. 


Many of the classics of world literature are much indebted 
to the picaresque tradition, among them René Le Sage’s 
Jones, and Charles Dickens’s 


y a few. Huckleberry Finn is an 
The protagonist is a thirteen- or 


s him and then returns to per- 
mother, no roots, and no back- 
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ground or breeding in the conventionally accepted sense. He is 
the town bad boy who smokes, chews, plays hooky, and stays 
dirty, and whom two good ladies of St. Petersburg, Missouri, 
have elected to civilize. 

The narrative moves onto “the road” when Huck, partly to 
escape the persecution of his drunken father and partly to 
evade the artificially imposed restrictions and demands of so- 
ciety, decides to accompany Jim, the slave of his benefactors, in 
his attempt to run for his freedom. The most immediate reason 
for Jim’s deciding to run away is the fact that Miss Watson, his 
owner, has decided to sell him “down the river”—that is, into 
the Deep South, where instead of making a garden for nice old 
ladies or possibly being a house servant, he will surely become 
a field hand and work in the cane or cotton fields. These two, 
the teenaged urchin and the middle-aged slave, defy society, 
the law, and convention in a daring escape on a raft down the 
dangerous Mississippi River. 

Continually in fear of being c 
mostly at night. They board a steamboat that has run onto a 
snag in the river and has been abandoned; on it they find a 
gang of robbers and cutthroats, whom they manage to elude 
without detection. In a vacant house floating down the river 
they discover the body of a man shot in the back, who, Jim 
later reveals, is Huck’s father. They become involved in a 
blood feud between two aristocratic pioneer families. They 
witness a cold-blooded murder and an attempted lynching on 
the streets of an Arkansas village. They acquire two disrepu- 
table traveling companions who force them to render menial 
service and to take part in burlesque Shakespearean perfor- 
mances, bogus revival meetings, and attempted swindles of 
orphans with newly inherited wealth. Finally, after some un- 
easy moments when Jim is captured, they learn that Jim has 
been freed by his owner, and Huck decides to head west— 


away from civilization. 


aptured, Huck and Jim travel 


3. Historical-Biographical Considerations 

At the surface of narrative level, Huckleberry Finn is something 
of a thriller, The sensationalism may seem to make the story 
improbable, if not incredible, but we should consider its his- 


torical and cultural context. This was part of frontier America 
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in the 1840s and 1850s, a violent and bloody time. It was the 
era of Jim Bowie and his murderous knife, of gunslingers like 
Jack Slade, of Indian fighters like Davy Crockett and Sam 
Houston. Certainly there is a touch of the frontier, of the South 
or the West, in the roughness, the cruelty, the lawlessness, and 
even the humor of Huckleberry Finn. Indeed, Mark Twain was 
very much in the tradition of such humorists of the Southwest 
as Thomas Bangs Thorpe and such professional comedians as 
Artemus Ward and Josh Billings; in various writings he em- 
ployed dialect for comedy, burlesque, the tall tale, bombast, 
the frontier brag. Huckleberry Finn, of course, far transcends the 
examples of early American humor. 

Furthermore, we know from Mark Twain’s autobiographical 
writings and from scholarly studies of him, principally those 
of Bernard De Voto, A. B. Paine, and Dixon Wecter, that the 
most sensational happenings and colorful characters in Huckle- 
berry Finn are based on actual events 
in Hannibal, Missouri, 
up and down the Mis: 
Old Boggs b 
of one 
Hanni 
burn 
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southward. Still another point is that if it had been Jim’s object 
simply to get to any free territory, he might as easily have 
crossed the river to Illinois right at St. Petersburg, his home. 
But this was not his aim. Although a free state, Illinois had a 
law requiring its citizens to return runaway slaves. Jim there- 
fore wanted particularly to get to Cairo, Illinois, a junction 
of the underground railroad system where he could have 
been helped on his way north and east on the Ohio River by 
abolitionists. 

The obscene performance of the “Royal Nonesuch” in 
Bricksville, Arkansas, where the King prances about the stage 
on all fours as the “cameleopard,” naked except for rings of 
paint, was based on some of the bawdier male entertainments 
of the old Southwest. This particular type featured a mythical 
phallic beast called the “Gyascutus.” There were variations, of 
course, in the manner of presentation, but the antics of the 
King illustrate a common version. (Both Mark Twain and his 
brother Orion Clemens recorded performances of this type, 
Orion in an 1852 newspaper account of a Hannibal showing, 
Mark in a notebook entry made in 1865 while he was in 
Nevada.) 

The detailed description of the Grangerford house with its 
implied yet hilarious assessment of the nineteenth-century 
culture may be traced to a chapter from Life on the Mississippi 
entitled “The House Beautiful.” Here may be observed the 
conformity to the vogue of sentimentalism, patriotism, and pi- 
ousness in literature and painting and the general garishness 
in furniture and knickknacks. 

One pronounced theme in Huckleberry Finn that has its 
origin in Twain’s personality is his almost fanatical hatred of 
aristocrats. Indeed, aristocracy was one of his chief targets. A 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court is less veiled than 
Finn in its attack on the concept. But it was not 
acy that Twain condemned; elsewhere he 
lic denunciations of the American South- 
re subtle, Huckleberry Finn never- 
g criticism of aristocracy. For one 
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lies. But perhaps Twain’s antipathy to aristocracy, expressed in 
virtually all his works, came from the obvious misery caused 
to all involved, perpetrators as well as victims. The most sig- 
nificant expression of this in Huckleberry Finn is, of course, 
in the notion of race superiority. Clinging as they did to 
this myth, aristocrats—as Alex Haley has portrayed them in 
Roots—could justify any kind of treatment of blacks. They 
could separate families, as in the case of Jim and the Wilks 
slaves; they could load them with chains, forget to feed them, 
hunt them like animals, curse and cuff them, exploit their 
labor, even think of them as subhuman, and then rationalize 
the whole sordid history by affirming that the slaves ought to 
be grateful for any contact with civilization and Christianity. 

Moreover, not only aristocrats but every section of white so- 
ciety subscribed to this fiction; thus a degenerate wretch like 
pap Finn could shoulder a free Negro college professor off the 
sidewalk and later deliver an antigovernment, racist tirade to 
Huck replete with the party line of the Know-Nothings, a 
semisecret, reactionary political group that flourished for 
a brief period in the 1850s. (Its chief tenet was hostility to 
foreign-born Americans and the Roman Catholic Church. It 
derived its name from the answer its oath-bound members 
made to any question about it, “I know nothing about it.”) We 
thus sense the contempt Twain felt for Know 
when we hear its chief doctrines mouthed by a reprobate like 
pap Finn. (Indeed, it may be more than coincidental that 
Twain never capitalizes the word “pap” when Huck is refer- 
ring to his father.) 

Closely related to this indictment of aristocracy and racism 
and their concomitant evils are Twain’s strictures on romanti- 
cism, which he thought largely responsible for the harmful 
myths and cultural horrors that beset the American South of 
his day. In particular, he blamed the novels of Sir Walter Scott 
and their idealization of a feudal society. In real life this be- 
comes on the adult level the blood feud of the Grangerfords 
and Shepherdsons and on the juvenile level the imaginative 
high jinks of Tom Sawyer and his “robber gang” and his “res- 
cue” of Jim. 


-Nothingism 


There are many other examples of historical and biographi- 
cal influences on the novel. Years Spent as a steamboat pilot fa- 
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miliarized Mark Twain with every snag, sandbar, bend, or 
other landmark on the Mississippi, as well as with the more 
technical aspects of navigation—all of which add vivid au- 
thenticity to the novel. His vast knowledge of Negro supersti- 
tions was acquired from slaves in Hannibal, Missouri, and on 
the farm of his beloved uncle, John Quarles, prototype of Silas 
Phelps. Jim himself is modeled after Uncle Dan’l, a slave on 
the Quarles place. These superstitions and examples of folk- 
lore are not mere local color, devoid of rhyme or reason; but, as 
Daniel Hoffman has pointed out, they are “of signal impor- 
tance in the thematic development of the book and in the 
growth toward maturity of its principal characters” (321). 
Huck was in real life Tom Blankenship, a boyhood chum of 
‘Twain’s who possessed most of the traits Twain gave him as a 
fictional character. Although young Blankenship’s real-life fa- 
ther was ornery enough, Twain modeled Huck’s father on an- 
other Hannibal citizen, Jimmy Finn, the town drunk. 

Like The Canterbury Tales, where Dryden found “God’s 
plenty,” Huckleberry Finn gives its readers a portrait gallery of 
the times. Scarcely a class is omitted. The aristocracy is repre- 
sented by the Grangerfords, the Shepherdsons, and Colonel 
Sherburn. They are hardly Randolphs and Lees of tidewater 
Virginia, and their homes reveal that. The Grangerford parlor, 
for example, shows more of philistinism and puritanism than 
of genuine culture. These people are, nevertheless, portrayed 
mens of the traditional aristocrat, pos- 
sessed of dignity, courage, devotion to principle, graciousness, 
desire to preserve ceremonious forms, and Calvinistic piety. 
Colonel Sherburn in particular illustrates another aspect of the 
traditional aristocrat—his contempt for the common man, 
which is reflected in his cold-blooded shooting of Old Boggs, 
his cavalier gesture of tossing the pistol on the ground after- 


ward, and his single-handedly facing down the lynch mob. 
leberry Finn contain the industri- 


Towns of any size in Huck 
ous, respectable, conforming bourgeoisie. In this class are the 


Widow Douglas and her old-maid sister Miss Watson, the 
Peter Wilks family, and Judge Thatcher. The Phelpses too, al- 
though they own slaves and operate a “one-horse cotton plan- 
tation,” belong to this middle class. Mrs. Judith Loftus, whose 
canniness undoes Huck when he is disguised as a girl, is, 
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according to De Voto, the best-drawn pioneer wife in any of 
the contemporary records. The host of anonymous but vivid 
minor characters reflects and improves upon the many eyewit- 
ness accounts. These minor characters include the ferryboat 
owner, the boatmen who fear smallpox as they hunt Jim, the 
raftsmen heard from a distance joking in the stillness of the 
night. The Bible Belt poor white, whether whittling and chew- 
ing and drawling on the storefront benches of an Arkansas vil- 
lage or caught up in the fervor of a camp meeting or joining his 
betters in some sort of mob action, is described with undeni- 
able authenticity. 

Criminals like the robbers and cutthroats on the Walter Scott 
and those inimitable confidence men, the King and the Duke, 
play their part. Pap Finn is surel: 
of Faulkner’s Snopes types—filthy, 


orable, trifling, dignified, superstitious, 
pathetic, loyal, victimized, Most make 
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of the aristocratic Grangerfords and Shepherdsons and the 
murder of a harmless old windbag by another arrogant aris- 
tocrat. 

The ray of hope that Mark Twain reveals is the relationship 
of Huck and Jim; Huck’s ultimate salvation comes when of his 
own choice he rejects the values of the society of his time (he 
has all along had misgivings about them) and decides to treat 
Jim as a fellow human being. The irony is that Huck has made 
the right decision by scrapping the “right” reasons (that is, the 
logic of conventional theology) and by following his own con- 
science. He is probably too young to have intellectualized his 
decision and applied it to black people as a whole. Doubtless it 
applies only to Jim as an individual. But this is a tremendous 
advance for a boy of Huck’s years. It is a lesson that is stub- 
bornly resisted, reluctantly learned. But it is the lesson of Huck- 
leberry Finn. 

Huckleberry Finn is a living panorama of a country at a given 
time in history. It also provides insights, and it makes judg- 
ments that are no less valid in the larger sense today than they 
are about the period Mark Twain chronicled. This fidelity to 
life in character, action, speech, and setting; this personal testa- 
ment; this encyclopedia of human nature; this most eloquent 
of all homilies—all of these are what cause this book to be 
not only a supreme artistic creation but also, in the words of 
Lionel Trilling, “one of the central documents of American 


culture” (6). 


D. Traditional Approaches to 

“Young Goodman Brown” 

“Young Goodman Brown,” universally acclaimed as one of 
Hawthorne’s best short stories, presents the student with not 
only several possible meanings but several rather ambiguous 
meanings. D. M. McKeithan lists the suggestions that have 
been advanced as “the theme” of the story: “the reality of sin, 
the pervasiveness of evil, the secret sin and hypocrisy of all 
persons, the hypocrisy of Puritanism, the results of doubt or 
disbelief, the devastating effects of moral scepticism, . 1 the 
demoralizing effects of the discovery that all men are sinners 
and hypocrites” (93). Admittedly, these themes are not as di- 
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verse as they might at first appear. They are, with the possible 
exception of the one specifically mentioning Puritanism, quite 
closely related. But meaning is not restricted to theme, and 
there are other ambivalences in the story that make its mean- 
ings both rich and elusive. After taking into account some mat- 
ters of text and genre, we shall look at “Young Goodman 
Brown” from our traditional perspectives. 


1. The Text of the Story 

Textually, “Young Goodman Brown,” first published in 1835 in 
the New England Magazine, presents relatively few problems. 
Obsolete words in the story like “wot’st” (know), “Goody” 
(Goodwife, or Mrs.), and “Goodman” (Mr.) are defined in 
most desk dictionaries, and none of the other words has un- 
dergone radical semantic change. Nevertheless, as we have 
seen, although a literary work may have been written in a day 
when printing had reached a high degree of accuracy, a perfect 
text is by no means a foregone conclusion. With Hawthorne, as 
with other authors, scholars are constantly working on more 
accurate texts. 

For example, the first edition of this handbook used a ver- 
sion of “Young Goodman Brown” that contained at least: two 
substantive variants. About three-fourths of the way through 
the story the phrase “unconcerted wilderness” appeared. 
David Levin points out that nineteen years after Hawthorne's 
death, a version of the Story edited by George P. Lathrop 


printed “unconcerted” for the first time: every version before 
then, including Haw 


X thorne’s last revision, had had “uncon- 
verted. TIn that same paragraph the first edition of this hand- 
book printed “figure” as Opposed to “apparition,” the word 
that Levin tells us occurred in the first published. versions of 
the story (346, n.8). Obviously, Significant interpretive differ- 
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novel—in theme, plot, structure, character, setting, and mood. 
In the story we are considering, the situation is this: one 
evening near sunset sometime in the late seventeenth century, 
Goodman Brown, a young man who has been married only 
three months, prepares to leave his home in Salem, Massachu- 
setts, and his pretty young bride, Faith, to go into the forest 
and spend the night on some mission that he will not disclose 
other than to say that it must be performed between sunset 
and sunrise. Although Faith has strong forebodings about his 
journey and pleads with him to postpone it, Brown is adamant 
and sets off. His business is evil by his own admission; he does 
not state what it is specifically, but it becomes apparent to the 
reader that it involves attending a witches’ Sabbath in the for- 
est, a remarkable action in view of the picture of Brown, drawn 
early in the story, as a professing Christian who admonishes 
his wife to pray and who intends to lead an exemplary life 
after this one night. 7 

The rising action begins when Brown, having left the village, 
enters the dark, gloomy, and probably haunted forest. He has 
not gone far before he meets the Devil in the form of a middle- 
aged, respectable-looking man with whom Brown has made a 
bargain to accompany on his journey. Perhaps the full realiza- 
tion of who his companion is and what the night may hold in 
store for him now dawns on Brown, for he makes an effort to 
return to Salem. It is at best a feeble attempt, however, for, 
though the Devil does not try to detain him, Brown continues 
walking with him deeper into the forest. . , 

As they go, the Devil shocks Goodman Brown by telling him 
that his (Brown’s) ancestors were religious bigots, cruel ex- 
ploiters, and practitioners of the black art—in short, full- 
fledged servants of the Devil. Further, the young man is told 
that the very pillars of New England society, church, and state 
are witches (creatures actually in league with the Devil), lech- 
ers, blasphemers, and collaborators with the Devil. Indeed, he 
sees his childhood Sunday School teacher, now a witch, and 
overhears the voices of his minister and a deacon of his church 
as they ride past conversing about the diabolical communion 
service to which both they and he are going. Ae abd 

Clinging, to the notion that he may still save himself from 
this breakup of his world, Goodman Brown attempts to pray, 
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but stops when a cloud suddenly darkens the sky. A babel of 
voices seems to issue from the cloud, many recognizable to 
Brown as belonging to godly persons, among them his wife. 
After the cloud has passed, a pink ribbon such as Faith wears 
in her cap flutters to the ground. Upon seeing it, Goodman 
Brown is plunged into despair and hastens toward the 
witches’ assembly. Once there, he is confronted with a congre- 
gation made up of the wicked and those whom Brown had al- 
ways assumed to be righteous. As he is led to the altar to be re- 
ceived into this fellowship of the lost, he is joined by Faith. The- 
climax of the story comes just before they receive the sacra- 
ment of baptism: Brown cries to his wife to look heavenward 
and save herself. In the next moment he finds himself alone. 
The dénouement (resolution, unraveling) of the plot comes 
quickly. Returning the next morning to Salem, Goodman 
Brown is a changed man. He now doubts that anyone is good— 
his wife, his neighbors, the officials of church and state—and he 
remains in this state of cynicism until he dies. 


The supernaturalism and horror 


of “Young Goodman 
Brown” 


mark the story as one variant of the Gothic tale, a type 
of ghost story originating formally in late eighteenth-century 
England and characterized by spirit-haunted habitations, dia- 
bolical villains, secret doors and Passageways, terrifying and 


mysterious sounds and happenings, and the like. Obviously, 
Young Goodman Brown” bears some resemblance to these 
artificial.creations, the aesthe 
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and intellectually? Obviously, some knowledge of Puritan 
New England is necessary. We can place the story in time 
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easily, because Hawthorne mentions that it takes place in the 
days of King William (that is, William III, who reigned from 
1688 to 1702). Other evidences of the time of the story are the 
references to persecution of the Quakers by Brown’s grandfa- 
ther (the 1660s) and King Philip’s War (primarily a massacre of 
Indians by colonists [1675-1676]), in which Brown’s father par- 
ticipated. Specific locales like Salem, Boston, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island are mentioned, as are terms used in Puritan 
church organization and government, such as ministers, el- 
ders, meetinghouses, communion tables, saints (in the Protes- 
tant sense of any Christian), selectmen, and lecture days. 

But it is not enough for us to visualize a sort of first Thanks- 
giving picture of Pilgrims with steeple-crowned hats, Bibles, 
and blunderbusses. For one thing, we need to know something 
n and theology. This means at least a slight 
knowledge of Calvinism, a main source of Puritan religious 
doctrine. A theology as extensive and complex as Calvinism 
and one that has been the subject of so many misconceptions 
cannot be described adequately in a handbook of this type. But 
at the risk of perpetuating some of these misconceptions, let us 
mention three or four tenets of Calvinism that will illuminate 
to some degree the story of Goodman Brown. Calvinism 
stresses the sovereignty of God—in goodness, power, and 
knowledge. Correspondingly, it emphasizes the helplessness 
and sinfulness of human beings, who have been since the Fall 
of Adam innately and totally depraved. Their only hope is in 
the grace of God, for God alone is powerful enough (sovereign 
enough) to save them. And the most notorious, ‘6 not the chief, 
doctrine is predestination, which includes the belief that Con 
has, before their creation, selected certain peop le for eterna 
salvation, others for eternal damnation. Appenin a 
therefore misleading; an outwardly godly ae not be 
one of the elect. Thus it is paradoxical that Gonan an Brown $ 
so shocked to learn that there is evil among he peed 
righteous, for this was one of the most strongly implied teach- 


oe a 7 a beings conscious of their absolute reliance 
on God alae for salvation, Puritan clergymen any: long and 
hard on the pains of hell and the powerlessness 0: pere mor- 
tals to pat them. Brown mentions to the Devil that the voice 
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of his pastor “would make me tremble both Sabbath day and 
lecture day.” This was a typical reaction. In Calvinism, nobody 
could be sure of sinlessness. Introspection was mandatory. 
Christians had to search their hearts and minds constantly to 
purge themselves of sin. Goodman Brown is hardly expressing, 
a Calvinistic concept when he speaks of clinging to his wife’s 
skirts and following her to Heaven. Calvinists had to work 
out their own salvation in fear and trembling, and they 
were often in considerable doubt about the outcome. The 
conviction that sin was an ever-present reality that destroyed 
the unregenerate kept it before them all the time and made its 
existence an undoubted, well-nigh tangible fact. We must real- 
ize that aspects of the story like belief in witches and an incar- 
nate Devil, which until the recent upsurge of interest in de- 
monism and the occult world have struck modern readers as 
fantastic, were entirely credible to New Englanders of this pe- 
riod. Indeed, on one level, “Young Goodman Brown” may be 
read as an example of Satanism. Goody Cloyse and the Devil 
in the story even describe at length a concoction with which 
witches were popularly believed to have anointed themselves 
es satanic worship attended by witches, devils, and. lost 
It is a matter of historical record that a belief in witchcraft 
baa old pagan gods existed in Europe side by side with 
a ad well into the modern era. The phenomenon has 
n our own day, ballyhooed by the popular press as 

well as the electronic media. There was an analogous belief 
Pro in Puritan New England. Clergymen, jurists, states- 
none pete people generally, as well as uneducated folk— 
oe oe a y aS and witchcraft were realities. Cot- 
eloquently to his own net TAR men of the period, attests 
in these phenomena in The Won- 
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son, is not this an infallible Proof that the party accused and 
complained of is in Covenant with the Devil?” 

Hawthorne's great-grandfather, John Hathorne (Nathaniel 
added the “w”), was one of the judges in the infamous Salem 
witch trials of 1692, during which many people were tortured, 
and nineteen hanged, and one crushed to death (a legal techni- 
cality was responsible for this special form of execution). Com- 
mentators have long pointed to “Young Goodman Brown,” 
The Scarlet Letter, and many other Hawthorne stories to illus- 
trate his obsession with the guilt of his Puritan forebears for 
their part in these crimes. In “The Custom House,” his intro- 
duction to The Scarlet Letter, Hawthorne wrote of these ances- 
tors who were persecutors of Quakers and witches and of his 
feeling that he was tainted by their crimes. The Devil testified 
that he helped young Goodman Brown’s grandfather, a con- 
stable, lash a “Quaker woman. . - smartly through the streets 
of Salem,” an episode undoubtedly related to Hawthorne's 
“Custom House” reference to his great-grandfather’s “hard 
severity towards a woman of [the Quaker] sect.” > 

Hawthorne's notebooks are also a source in interpreting his 
fiction. They certainly shed light on his preoccupation with the 
“unpardonable sin” and his particular definition of that sin. It 
is usually defined as blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, or 
continued conscious sin without repentance, Or refusing to ac- 
knowledge the existence of God even though the Holy Spirit 
has actually proved it. The notebooks, however, and works of 
fiction like “Ethan Brand,” “Young Goodman Brown,” and 
The Scarlet Letter make it clear that for Hawthorne the Unpar- 
donable Sin was to probe, intellectually and rationally, the 
human heart for depravity without tempering the search by a 
“human” or “democratic” sympathy. Specifically in the case of 
“Young Goodman Brown,” Brown’s obduracy of heart cuts 
him off from all, so that “his dying hour [is] gloom.” 


4. Moral-Philosophical Considerations 

The terror and suspense in the Hawthorne story function as in- 
tegral parts of the allegory that defines the story's theme. In al- 
legory (a narrative containing a meaning beneath the surface 
one), there is usually a one-to-one relationship; that is, one 
idea or object in the narrative stands for only one idea or object 
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allegorically. A story from the Old Testament illustrates this. 
The pharaoh of Egypt dreamed that seven fat cows were de- 
voured by seven lean cows. Joseph interpreted this dream as 
meaning that seven years of plenty (good crops) would be fol- 
lowed by seven years of famine. “Young Goodman Brown” 
clearly functions on this level of allegory (while at times be- 
coming richly symbolic). Brown is not just one Salem citizen of 
the late seventeenth century, but rather seems to typify hu- 
mankind, to be in a sense Everyman, in that what he does and 
the reason he does it appear very familiar to most people, 
‘based on their knowledge of others and on honest appraisal of 
their own behavior. 

For example, Goodman Brown, like most people, wants to 
experience evil—not perpetually, of course, for he is by and 
large a decent chap, a respectably married man, a member of a 
church—but he desires to “taste the forbidden fruit” (“have one 
last fling”) before settling down to the business of being a solid 
citizen and attaining the good life. He feels that he can do.this 
because he means to retain his religious faith, personified in his 
wife, who, to reinforce the allegory, is even named Faith. But in 


order to encounter evil, he must part with his Faith at least tem- 
porarily, something he is either willing or compelled to do. It is 
here that he makes his fatal mistake, for evil turns out to be not 
some abstraction nor something that can be played with for a 
while and then put down, but the very pillars of Goodman 
Brown’s world—his ancestors, his earthly rulers, his spiritual 
Overseers, and finally his Faith. In short, so overpowering are 
the fact and universality of evil in the world that Goodman 
Brown comes to doubt the existence of any good. By looking 
upon the very face of evil, he is transformed into a rey A ic and a 
misanthrope whose “dying hour was gloom.” i 
Thomas E: Connolly has remarked that Goodman Brown 
he has found it (370-75). That is, Goodman 
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tenets of Calvinism. If Calvinism stressed anything, it stressed 
the practical and spiritual folly of placing hope or reliance on 
human beings and their efforts, which by the very nature of 
things are bound to fail, whereas God alone never fails. There- 
fore all trust should be reposed in Him. It is just this teaching 
that Brown has not learned. On the practical plane, he cannot 
distinguish between appearance and reality. He takes things 
and people at face value. If a man looks respectable and godly, 
Brown assumes that he is. And if the man turns out to be a 
scoundrel, Brown’s every standard crumbles. He is in a sense 
guilty of a kind of idolatry: human institutions in the forms of 
ministers, church officers, statesmen, and wives have been his 
god. When they are discredited, he has nothing else to place 
his trust in and thus becomes a cynic and a misanthrope. 

Thus, rather than making a frontal attack on Calvinism, 
Hawthorne indicted certain reprehensible aspects of Puri- 
tanism: the widespread holier-than-thou attitude; the spiritual 
blindness that led many Puritans to mistake a pious front for 
genuine religion; the latent sensuality in the apparently aus- 
tere and disciplined soul (the very capstone of hypocrisy, 
because sins of the flesh were particularly odious to Puritan 
orthodoxy). k , 

It will perhaps be argued that Calvinism at its most intense, 
with its dim view of human nature, is quite likely to produce 
cynicism and misanthropy. But historically, if paradoxically, 
Calvinists have been dynamic and ‘full of faith; they have been 
social and political reformers, educators, enterprisers in busi- 
ness, explorers, foes of tyranny. The religious furnace in which 
these souls were tempered, however, is too hot for Goodman 
Brown. He is of a weaker breed, and the sum of his experience 
with the hard realities of life is disillusion and defeat. He has 
lost his faith. Whether because his faith was false or because he 
wished for an objectively verifiable certainty that is the an- 
tithesis of faith, Hawthorne does not say. He does not even say 
whether the whole thing was a dream or reality. Actually, it 
does not matter. The result remains: faith has been destroyed 
and supplanted by total despair because Brown is neither a 
good Calvinist, a good Christian, nor, in the larger sense, a 


good man. 
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E. Traditional Approaches to “Everyday Use: 
for your grandmama” 


i Alice Walker is one of her most frequently 
e ier g | aha published in 1973, some nine years Sip 
= won the Pulitzer Prize for The Color Purple, which was su A 
a uently made into a highly popular and E emma 
im Like most of her work, this story deals with the lives o 
black people and the issues that affect them; Walker = 0 
ticularly interested in the problems of black women ani 
written and spoken extensively about them. 


1. The Plot of the Story 


Situation: Two black women, a mother (whose name we infer 
is Johnson) and her daughter Maggie (who appears to be in 
her twenties) are sitting in the neatly swept front yard of the 
three-room, tin-roofed shack that is their home somewhere m 
the American South. It is sunny and hot, but they are in the 
shade of an elm tree waiting for the arrival of Dee, Maggies 
brilliant and talented sister who left home for the freedom and 
Opportunities of the city, possibly New York or Los Angeles. 
The time is in the 1970s, as suggested by the following facts: 
Dee has followed the example of some American blacks a 
adopting an African name to replace her original family name; 


she is traveling with a black man who has chosen an Arabic 
name, which the narrator i 


s advised to pronounce “Hakim-a- 
barber”; and the narrator refers to a group of black Muslim 
cattle farmers in the neighborhood who have been harassed PY 
local whites and have armed themselves for defense. 

Generating Circumstance: The teader’s curiosity is aroused 
when Wangero (Dee’s new name) takes a condescending atti- 
tude t 


oward her mother and sister because of their primitive 
living conditions and their a 


pparent satisfaction with their un- 
derprivileged and political 
other hand, 


introverted, and less gifted intellectually than her sister—is i” 
timidated by the latt 


Rising Action: 
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the hand-carved churn and benches and the quilts as heir- 
looms or examples of “primitive” art, which can be shown to 
her acquaintances back in the city. Such artifacts would there 
become conversation pieces only; they would not have utility, 
nor would they generate significant feeling or emotion. In 
their proper humble setting, they are useful, revered, and 
considered beautiful. Because of her ingrained assertiveness 
and her formidable abilities, Wangero assumes she can bully 
her mother into giving her these “aesthetic creations,” which 
are too good for “everyday use.” Her mother allows her 
to confiscate the churn and its dasher but draws the line at 
the quilts, which she had promised to Maggie for a wedding 
present. 

Climax: The climactic moment comes when the narrator 
snatches the quilts away from Wangero, and “dumps” them 
into the astounded Maggie’s lap. 

Dénouement: Wangero, followed by Hakim-a-barber, leaves 
in a huff, charging as she goes that her mother does not really 
understand their “heritage.” The story closes with Maggie, 
happy in her newly discovered worth, and her mother, blissful 
with a dip of snuff, sitting in the yard quietly and contentedly, 


enjoying the end of the day. 


2. Historical-Biographical Considerations 

Alice Walker was born in Eatonton, Georgia, in 1944, ten years 
before the Supreme Court's landmark decision in Brown vs. the 
Board of Topeka, striking down segregation in schools. Because 
the South was slow to implement this decision, Walker and her 
five brothers and two sisters grew up in much the same racial 
environment as their parents, black sharecroppers, but not al- 
together typical. Her father, Willie Lee, and her mother, Min- 
nie, were ambitious for their children, coveting education for 
them and wanting them to leave the South, where opportuni- 
ties were limited. Despite the hard lot of blacks in the South of 
that day, Willie Lee had faith in much of the American system. 
He was among the very first black men to vote in his county in 


th anizing a group of his fellow sharecroppers 
e ne came frustrated and disillu- 


to seek their rights. He later be i 
sioned with the slowness of any real pape aa Te 
and his poor health often resulted in his venting g 
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i ss by beating his children. Alice, the youngest, seems 
ee cd her full share of this harsh treatment. y 

Minnie, Walker’s mother, was particularly outstanding as 
a role model for her children. Physically strong and strong- 
willed, she was a hard worker who managed to create beauty 
out of her limited surroundings by growing flowers, decorat- 
ing the family cabin with flowers, quilting, and telling stories, 
at which she is reputed to have excelled. 

Alice lost the sight of her right eye when she was only eight. 
A shot from a BB gun fired by one of her brothers accidentally 
hit her in this eye, blinding it and causing an unsightly white 
scar. Convinced that she was ugly by the way people stared at 
her face, she became shy and withdrawn. Six years later, when 
she was spending the summer in Boston with one of her broth- 
ers and his family—eventually all five brothers moved there— 
the scar was removed by a simple surgical procedure, which 
her brother and his wife paid for. 

She returned home to Georgia, subsequently finished first in 
her high school class, and entered Spelman College in Atlanta, 
the nation’s oldest college for black women. After two years at 
Spelman, she transferred to Sarah Lawrence College in New 
York, impelled undoubtedly by her increasing involvement 
with the civil rights movement and by Spelman’s conservative 
educational and political philosophy. Her writing, which had 
started when she was still a child, increased in volume and 


quality under the tutelage of the distinguished poet Muriel 
Rukeyser and began to be recognized by prestigious prizes 
and fellowships. 


Walker was deeply committed to the civil rights movement, 
working in voter registration and teachin 


Mississippi in the 1970s. Other teaching appointments include 
Jackson (Mississippi) State, 


Tougaloo, the University of Massa- 
chusetts at Boston, the University of California at Berkeley in 
the 1980s, and Brandeis. When she left the South in 1974, she 
moved to Brooklyn and joined the editorial staff of the maga- 
zine Ms. Her controversial 1982 novel The Color Purple deals 
with the black experience as Walker has perceived and experi- 
enced it, especially the 


black woman’s experience, wherein she 
finds black women to have been essentially victims, not only 
of racists but of men in general and black men in particular. 


g black history in 
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They have, of course, been physically brutalized, but equally 
important has been the attempt to stifle ali aesthetic creativity 
in them. The ways in which this attempt has failed are de- 
picted in The Color Purple and, less sensationally, in In Search 
of Our Mothers’ Gardens, a collection of autobiographical and 
critical essays, some of which describe the folk art that black 
women created in their limited leisure and environment. 

And, indeed, “Everyday Use” has pronounced biographical 
elements. The narrator is like Minnie Walker, Alice’s mother, 
who, according to Janet Gray, was strong and hardworking 
and “did not regard gender as a barrier to any kind of labor” 
(521). The narrator describes herself in ruggedly masculine 
terms: “large, big-boned . . . rough man-working hands.” 
She can perform typically male chores such as slaughtering, 
butchering, and dressing out hogs and calves. She boasts that 
she can work outdoors all day in subfreezing or scorching tem- 
peratures. Given these traits and accomplishments, it can come 
as something of a surprise to learn that the narrator has a re- 
fined and active aesthetic sensibility. She appreciates the mate- 
rial, the color, the artistry, and the history of the family quilts, 
which she regards as virtually sacred—but still to be used 
every day. Minnie Walker seems to have possessed similar 
characteristics. She worked all day in the fields with Alice’s fa- 
ther, did her traditional female tasks in the evening, then exer- 
cised her enormous and widely recognized talents as a flower 
gardener and decorator with flowers. 

It was in this way that Minnie made creativity an important 
part of everyday life and demonstrated that no form or mater- 
ial or setting was too humble or contemptible for its exhibition. 
Poor black women of an earlier day chose these unspectacular 
outlets for their artistic urges rather than submit to having 
them stifled altogether by constant and soul-numbing labor. 

Other features of the story that contain biographical ele- 
ments include the character Maggie, who in several ways re- 
flects the young Alice Walker. For example, Maggie has “burn 
scars down her arms and legs” which she suffered in the fire 
that destroyed the family home some ten years before the time 
of the story. Her inordinate shyness and pitiful lack of self- 
esteem, manifested by her shuffling gait, downcast eyes, and 
nondescript figure, have their counterpart in Walker’s embar- 
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rassment at her disfigurement from the loss of her eye and 
its negative impact on her schoolwork. Another but different 
side of Walker is discernible in Dee’s sophistication and 
educational achievements. Like Walker, Dee delights in the 
beautiful handmade objects in her mother’s home though, un- 
like Walker’s, Dee’s appreciation is trendy and superficial. 

The exact historical setting of the story is not indicated, but a 
number of details point pretty clearly to a period covering part 
of the 1970s in the American South. For example, the narrator 
mentions a television show that unites aged parents long sepa- 
rated from children who have attained a high degree of suc- 
cess. She also refers to Johnny Carson, long-time host of the 
“Tonight Show,” apparently at the zenith of his career. Dee 
end her traveling companion have chosen to use African or 
Muslim names rather than their birth names, which to them 
represent the names of their oppressors. They are also wearing 
hairstyles which they believe to be African or radically uncon- 
ventional. The narrator also speaks of a group of industrious 
black stock farmers down the road, who have been the victims 
of harassment by their white racist neighbors. Many black en- 
trepreneurs of this period converted to Islam and embarked on 
an austere course of economic and social self-determination. 
Another clue that the time is later than the 1960s is that the 
black stock farmers armed themselves with rifles to defend 
their property and lives, rather than calling upon local white 
law enforcement officers. That kind of action would have been 
uncommon even in the 1970s, so much so that the narrator 
said she “walked a mile and a half just to see the sight.” It 
would have gratified her because she was a woman of an ear- 
lier generation, more apt to be intimidated by racial bullying 
(witness her rhetorical question and answer, “Who can even 
imagine me looking a strange white man in the eye? It seems 


to me I have always talked to them with one foot raised in 
flight”). This characteristic of the Narrator, we 
decidedly not found in Minnie Walker, who acc 
Gray “would explode at landlords” 
children out of 


might note, is 
‘ording to Janet 


Pressuring her to take her 
school to work in the fields (521-22) 


“Everyday Use” may profitably be read as a historical state- 
ment even though no specific years are actually mentioned. It 
describes, in addition to the human conflict which is its central 
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business, a period and place where dramatic changes in racial 
relationships have taken place, where one young Southern 
black woman has rebelled against racism and chosen to ex- 
press that rebellion by leaving her homeland and rejecting tra- 
ditional and conventional standards and values. Her antago- 
nists are her mother and sister, who have not rebelled and 
who, indeed, have found their own peace and satisfaction in 
the same locale of their historical oppression. It is not likely 
that Alice Walker, a strong civil rights activist, is advocating 
passivity in the face of racial injustice, but she does in this 
story pay a beautiful tribute to those like the narrator and 
Maggie who remained in their homes and prevailed by endur- 
ing and affirming the best in their troubled heritage. 


3. Moral-Philosophical Considerations 

It is obvious that racism, one of society’s most troubling moral 
issues, underlies the actions in this story. It has unjustly re- 
duced the narrator and Maggie to a low socioeconomic posi- 
tion and kept them there; it has bred an innate fear and mis- 
trust of whites in the narrator, an otherwise strong, upright, 
and intelligent woman; it has alienated Dee, a bright and tal- 
ented young woman, from whites to a degree that makes rec- 
onciliation unlikely; and along with its handmaiden, religious 
it has impelled whites to engage in illegal and threat- 
ening action against hardworking black cattle raisers. And yet 
it is not the main moral or didactic point of the story. That 
point is Dee’s misjudgment and mistreatment of her mother 
and sister, actions traceable to her ideological attitude that 
blinds her to their beauty and quiet heroism and the way these 
qualities have allowed them to know and respect themselves 
and their history in a way that Dee cannot understand. Like 
most dogmatists of whatever stripe, Dee is frequently obtuse. 
She assumes that her mother and sister have “chosen” to live 
in poverty ina racist community. She is too ashamed to bring 
her friends to her family’s home, but she snaps numerous Po- 
laroid pictures of the dilapidated shack, her “backward” 
family, even the cow wandering through the yard. Such pic- 
tures will not demonstrate tender or nostalgic feelings for the 
subjects but will serve some sort of political agenda. Dee is so 
arrogant and callous that she wants to appropriate for her own 


bigotry, 
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use even the few artifacts her mother and sister do possess that 
are simultaneously sacred and practically useful to them. 
The narrator dominates the story, telling it from her point of 
view as both observer and participant. Though uneducated 
after the second grade and untraveled except in her dreams, 
she is a most remarkable woman, who demonstrates intelli- 
gence, sophistication, and a wry sense of humor in her narra- 
tion. Her religion, a source of unalloyed joy to her as she 
worships, is also strength and guidance for tough living. Ideo- 
logues like Dee may think the church merely keeps her docile 
and uninvolved by its promises of “pie in the sky bye and 
bye.” But it is an important part of black heritage, and it 
played a key role in the civil rights movement. It should also 
be noted here that it furnished part of the money for Dee’s 
education. As far as the narrator is concerned, her religion has 
enabled her to rise above her oppressors without bitterness 
and without being obsessed by them. She feels no compulsion 
toward recrimination. In her dreams, Johnny Carson is “a 
smiling, gray, sporty man,” who shakes her hand and compli- 
ments her on having a fine daughter like Dee. When thinking 
about the persons who poisoned some of the cattle belonging 
to her Black Muslim neighbors, the narrator simply calls them 
“white folks.” They and the outrages of their kind, historic and 
contemporary,.do not perpetually occupy her mind. 
The narrator’s dream of be 
son show with Dee, 
modern world, is an ironic inversion of what is about to take 
place. In her brief visit Dee does not find that her mother has 
shed a hundred pounds or used cosmetics to lighten the ap- 
pearance of her ski 


rites lag narrator and Maggie on one side, Dee 
and Ha im-a-barber on the other—represent two different 
points of view. The na: 


| a trator depicts Dee and Hakim unsymp@ 
thetically, Satirically. They look odd. Dee, one enan- had 
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style, looks like a sideshow: colors too loud and garish; dress 
too long (though the narrator concedes she likes its loose flow- 
ing quality); and excessive jewelry, jangling and gauche, un- 
conventionally arranged (the narrator likens it to sheep and 
lizards). Hakim’s hair is too long, and his chin whiskers look 
like a “kinky mule tail.” The names these two have chosen ap- 
pear ridiculous to the narrator through she is willing to learn 
them. She dashes: cold water on Dee's claim that her given 
name is an oppressive white name by pointing out that she 
was named for her aunt and her grandmother. 

When Hakim announces that he accepts some of the doc- 
trines of the narrator’s Muslim neighbors but that “farming 
and raising cattle is not my style,” he implicitly criticizes the 
narrator, who has brained a bull calf with a sledgehammer and 
had the meat dressed out before nightfall. Dee’s trendy preten- 
sions to folk arts and crafts—which would have cruelly robbed 
her mother and sister of their most treasured possessions—re- 
veal an even uglier aspect of character, one which the narrator 
thwarts with righteous indignation. Finally, Dee’s condescen- 
sion, self-aggrandizement, and arrogance, evidenced by her 
relentless “reading” to her “friends,” her mother, and Maggie 
of material that was over their heads, prevent her from having 
a clue about her mother’s and sister's feelings. 

What the narrator reveals about herself and Maggie makes 
them very sympathetic characters. Early in the story, we ad- 
mire the towering, matriarchal strength and wisdom of the 
narrator, her natural and keen ability to size up people, her dry 
wit, her refusal to become cynical and disillusioned about Dee 
or her own hard lot in life, her tenderness for the pitiful Mag- 
gie. Our hearts go out to Maggie, homely and less gifted than 
Dee, and thus cowed by her, scarred by the house fire in her 
childhood, and yet willing to relinquish her birthright of the 
family quilts to Dee, who could “appreciate” them. The moral- 
ist would maintain that readers may learn valuable lessons 
from both groups of characters, but the lessons are far from 
simple and clear-cut. It is too easy to reject Dee’s militant indi- 
vidualism and pride with its implicit reverse racism and too 
easy to accept unquestioningly the narrator and Maggie’s 
Christian stoicism and its suggested “Uncle Tom” attitude. It 
may be possible to reconcile these conflicting views of life. 
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There is certainly nothing in the traditional moral approach 
which insists on an all-or-nothing interpretive position. 


As we have seen in our discussions of these works, the tradi- 
tional approach in literary interpretation is neither rigidly dog- 
matic nor unaesthetic. It is eclectic. And although it has its ra- 
tionale in the methods discussed in this chapter, it does not 
eschew insights from any other critical approach; it nonethe- 
less insists on its own fundamental validity. Those other criti- 
cal approaches, however, do provide insights not stressed in 


the traditional, such as the appreciation of form, to which we 
now turn. 
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The Formalistic Approach 


m I. READING A POEM: AN INTRODUCTION 
TO THE FORMALISTIC APPROACH 


Here is the situation: 


The reader is to be presented with a short but complete poem. 
Its author and its era of composition are unknown. Its lan- 
guage, however, is English; it is not a translation. 


Here is the poem: 


A slumber did my spirit seal; 
| had no human fears; 

She seemed a thing that could not feel 
The touch of earthly years. 

No motion has she now, no force; 
She neither hears nor sees; 

Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course, 
With rocks, and stones, and trees. 


The poem seems quite simple, easy to grasp and to understand. 
The speaker—a persona, not necessarily the poet—recalls a 
frame of mind sometime in the past, when “she” (the female fig- 
ure) was so active and alive that the speaker (mother? father? 
lover?) could hardly comprehend any earthly touch to the liv- 
ing female figure. Now, in the present, the speaker tells the 


-n 
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reader or listener that the female is dead, but does so by circum- 
locution, or indirect statement. Only one word, “diurnal,” 
should give even the mildest pause to most readers: it means 
“daily.” Monosyllabic words dominate the poem. The meter is 
unvarying almost to the point of monotony—alternating soft 
and strong syllables, usually four of each in the first, third, fifth, 
and seventh lines; three of each in the other four lines. The 
rhymes are equally regular and predictable. There is classic 
restraint and regularity, a tight control. 

There is also powerful emotional impact. 

Whence comes that impact? Largely from the tightly stated 
irony and paradox of the poem. The speaker has both gotten 
what he or she desired and not gotten it: the expectations for 
the female figure have been realized—and incontrovertibly 
they have been demolished. Initially the speaker was confi- 
dent in the eternal life of the female figure. What parent nur- 
tures and enjoys a child while thinking thoughts of death 
rather than life? What lover thinks constantly if at all that the 
beloved will die, and prematurely at that? Life seems to ensure 
continued life. This female figure would somehow transcend 
earthly normalities, would not even age. The speaker was se- 
cure (slumbering) in that assumption. So we know from the 
first stanza. 

But there is a huge gap, and at once a leap beyond that gap, 
between the first and second stanza. Something happened. 
Somehow the child or woman died. She already has been 
buried. The “slumber” of line one has become the eternal sleep 
of death. The “seal” of the “spirit” has become the coffin seal 
of the body. Even more poignantly, the life of the dynamic per- 
son in lines three and four, where sense perceptions of touch- 
ing and feeling seem to be transmuted into ethereal or angelic 
dimensions, is now the unfeeling death of one = has no en- 
er; itality, no sense of hearing or seeing. She is no more 
Ni a rock or a stone or a tree fixed to the earth. 
The final irony, that paradox, is that the once motion-filled per- 
son is still in motion—but not the vital motion of a human per- 
son; she now moves daily a huge distance, a full turn of the 
earth itself, rotating with a motion not her own, but only that 
Of rocks and stones—gravestones—and rooted trees. 

The essential structure, or form, of the poem is the irony that 
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the speaker got precisely what he or she wanted—but hardly 
in the way anticipated—a structure that at a fairly obvious 
level contrasts by means of the two stanzas and resolves the 
paradox by their interaction. A claser look takes the reader be- 
yond this now-evident contrast of two stanzas. The texture of 
the poem is enriched by the sleep imagery, the sleep of life be- 
coming the sleep of death. The “slumber” of line 1 connotes 
rest and quiet, even that of a baby or young child. The sibilant 
sounds of “s” at first suggest that quiet contentment, but they 
appear throughout the poem, taking on the irony of the second 
stanza almost like mournful echoes of the first. “Spirit” and 
“seal” not only continue the sibilant quality but also in retro- 
spect are ambiguous terms, for “spirit” suggests death as well 
as life, and “seal” suggests not only security but finality: the 
coffin and the grave. In the third line the word “thing” at first 
seems to be a noncommital, simply denotative word: perhaps 
the poet was not even able to think of a better word, and used 
a filler. But jn retrospect the female figure now is indeed a 
“thing,” like a rock or a stone, a mere thing—in truth, dust. 
Furthermore, “thing” contrasts with its bluntness of sound 
with the sibilant sounds of so much of the rest of the poem, 
and anticipates the alternating sounds of the last line, the “s” 
sounds alternating with the harder sounds of “r” and the con- 
sonant clusters “st” and “tr” in “rocks,” “stones,” and “trees.” 
Like the reference to sleep, the references to the senses 
(“feel,” “touch”) in the first stanza are expanded in the second: 
motion, or its lack, involves the muscles in kinetics and kines- 
thesia; hearing and seeing are explicitly mentioned. But in 
each of the three cases a negative word precedes the sense 
word—“no,” “neither,” “nor.” Then in line 7, we meet the awe- 
some reality of kinetic motion without kinesthesia. In “Rolled 
round” we have the forced motion of the inert body. In a strik- 
ing change of metrics, we realize that the seeming monotony 
of the alternating soft and hard syllables is broken here by a 


spondee in place of the dominant iamb, and the spondee in 


turn is strengthened by the alliterating “r” and the consonance 
of the “d” at the end of each of the two words, echoed in the 


initial “d” of “diurnal.” Once having noticed that pounding 
spondee, we might in retrospect reconsider the two uses of 
no” in line five, for they can be read almost as strongly as the 
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stressed syllables of the line, giving still greater impact to the 
negative effect of the whole statement. Finally, the contrast be- 
tween lines 7 and 8 is devastating. If we lift the line totally 
from its context, we can hear almost an ebullient sound in the 
seventh line, a glorious sweeping rhythm, aided by the vowels 
or assonance in the middle several words: “Rolled round in 
earth’s diurnal course.” But that sweeping, soaring quality 
comes up against the finality and slowed pace of the heavily 
impeded line 8, where the punctuation and the three accented 
monosyllabic words join to give the impact of three strong 
chords at the end of the symphony. 


oe 


We have read a poem. Unless we know from other contexts, 
we still do not know the name of the author, the nationality, or 
the era of composition. We do not know who the speaker is, 
not even the sex of the speaker. We do not know if the poem 
concerns a real-life situation or a totally fictive one. We do not 
know whether the author took some similar real-life situation 
or incident that he or she then adapted and transmuted into a 
poem. We know only the poem itself, a short piece of richly 
textured literary art that bears up well under close analysis 
and resolves its tensions by means of irony and paradox, 
showing them not only in the contrast between two stanzas 
but also in seemingly minute details. We have read a poem 
and have analyzed it by using the formalistic approach to 


literature. 


Œ Il. THE PROCESS OF FORMALISTIC ANALYSIS: 
MAKING THE CLOSE READER 


What we demonstrated in the preceding pages is a close read- 
ing in practice. The reading stands on its own. Others, perhaps 
many, have read the poem in much the same way. Indeed, per- 
haps most readers of the poem in the middle of the twentieth 
century would have read this poem in something of this way. 
That is so because the approach to the poem is what we call 
formalistic, an approach with a methodology, with a history, 
with practitioners, and with some detractors. Let us now learn 


more about this formalistic approach. 
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Obviously we are to be alert to “form.” But to say that is just 
as obviously to beg the question “What is form?” And we can- 
not say simply that form is structure, or that structure is form, 
for that is to go in circles. So what are the ways to appreciate 
form? 

Intensive reading begins with a sensitivity to the words of 
the text and all their denotative and connotative values and 
implications. An awareness of multiple meanings, even the 
etymologies of words as traced in dictionaries, will offer sig- 
nificant guidelines to what the work says. Usually adequate 
for most readers is one of the standard collegiate dictionaries. 

But one should also be aware of the vastly larger resources in 
unabridged dictionaries and especially the details and exam- 
ples of historical changes in word meanings as recorded in the 
most recent edition of The Oxford English Dictionary. So first let 
us look at the words and the sentences in which we find them, 
and let us be alert. 

But just as we begin to study closely the words and their 
meanings, almost simultaneously we must also begin to look 
for structural relationships and patterns—not just in the words 
and their relationships, but also in larger units. Form becomes 
much more than sentence patterns; it becomes the relationship 
of stanzas in a poem, or the interplay of an octave and a sestet 
in a sonnet. It becomes the tone or mood that the text builds, 
and possibly the shifting and alternating of moods. It becomes 


the sequence of plot elements, even episodes, in a narrative, OF 
the juxtaposition of scenes in a play. It becomes the relation- 
ship be 


: tween the teller of the narrative and the hearer, possibly 
the ambiguity of the teller’s version of the story. 


So let us assume that now we have some degree of knowl- 


at least in their denotative senses- 
an mentally plot out the sequence 
d shifting of what the words 


e as more and more important, 
emselves to the fore. We note that 
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certain images, or colors, or references to time—a host of possi- 
bilities in our human experience—keep coming up. Some of 
these may contribute to the setting of the work, its actual place 
and time, or more subtly, its ambience. Bit by formal bit, we 
think we begin to see a theme emerging from the work. 

None of this is happening in any set sequence. It is more like 
when we walk into a room new to us, crowded with people, 
furniture, art works, a fire in the hearth. How do we see 
things? How do our eyes move across the scene? What do we 
see first, what next? 

In the printed text perhaps the next thing is an allusion that 
has caught our attention, a reference to a bit of history or 
mythology, or to another work of literature. Maybe a word has 
taken on more than one meaning, causing us to read the text at 
more than one level; or we suspect that there is irony develop- 
ing in what we see, and we become suspicious that first im- 
pressions need modification. Or details of a narrative seem es- 
pecially vivid or striking, but not yet clearly important as we 
move through the plot’s complication—and then, suddenly 
perhaps, the narrative reaches a climactic point, and all details 
fall into place by the point in the narrative that we sometimes 
call the dénouement. 

Then there is a sense of closure, a sense of fulfillment of the 
expectations that have been built up. 

What did the author do by so arranging those words, those 
images and symbols, those details of plot and action? How did 
the author “achieve” this accomplishment? (We will return to 
the concept of “achieved content” later in this chapter.) 

In retrospect, we can say that what the author did was to 
make us see that internal relationships gradually reveal a 
form, a principle by which all subordinate patterns can be ac- 
ated and accounted for. When all the words, phrases, 
metaphors, images, and symbols are examined in terms of 
each other and of the whole, any literary text worth our efforts 
will display its own internal logic. When that logic has been 
established, the reader is very close to identifying the overall 


form of the work. 
what must we do to make ourselves close 


So now, in review, } 
c 5 ? Let this list remind us of what we 


readers in a formalistic way S 
baw in the poem at the beginning of this chapter, and what we 


commod 
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shall look for in the works we will study in this chapter: struc- 
ture, shape, interplay, interrelationships, denotations and con- 
notations, contexts, images, symbols, repeated details, climax 
(rising action, falling action), dénouement, balances and ten- 
sions, rhythms and rhymes that catch our attention, sounds 
that do the same, the speaker’s apparent voice, a single line— 
or even a word—set off all by itself. Whatever, in other words, 
contributes to the uniqueness of the work. 


m Ill. A BRIEF HISTORY OF FORMALISTIC 
CRITICISM 


A. The Course of a Half Century 


The formalistic approach, as we use the term in this book, em- 
phasizes the manner of reading literature that was given its 
special dimensions and emphases by English and American 
critics in the first two-thirds of the twentieth century. To many, 
indeed to most, students of literature during that era, this ap- 
proach came to be called the New Criticism. 

In the last third of the century, the New Criticism came to be 
called by other names, not always favorable—and some epi- 
thets bordered on the vitriolic. At the least it has come to be 
called by many the old New Criticism, for even “newer” ap- 
proaches have gained popularity and have had little or noth- 
ing in common with the old New Criticism. For that matter, 
the word formalistic needs some small qualification as well, for 
here it will be used more or less synonymously with the 
methodology of the New Critics, and it is not directly con- 
cerned with the Russian formalists, though the methodologies 
share some principles. 

Regardless of shifting attitudes toward English and Ameri- 
can formalist criticism (more about that shortly), we are quite 
content to sail against the winds of change and to assert that 
being a good reader of literature necessitates our reading 
closely and reading well. Reading well is what the New Critics 
helped us to do. 

They taught us to look at the individua 
as an organic form. They articulated the c 
ganic form there is a consistency and an 


l work of literary art 
oncept that in an or- 
internal vitality that 
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we should look for and appreciate. In doing so, we would ap- 
propriate the work to ourselves and make it part of our con- 
sciousness in the same way that we might when we study 
Mahler’s Ninth Symphony or Michelangelo’s David, or in the 
same way that the persona in Keats’s ode studied the Grecian 
urn. 

They taught us. But how new were the New Critics when 
they were called that by John Crowe Ransom in The New Crit- 
ics in 1941? Actually—and this should come as no surprise— 
there were forebears of great note. The New Critics did not 
spring suddenly from Zeus’s head. We should not be sur- 
prised at this because in a form of human endeavor so basic as 
the creation of literary art we can expect a continuity in the 
way that art is created or becomes art. Nor should we be sur- 
prised that criticism, the informed reading of that art, should 
have a continuity as well. 

More specifically, we should not be surprised because one of 
the most salient considerations of the New Critics was empha- 
sis on form, on the work of art as an object. Can we imagine 
any art—whether it be literary, musical, plastic, or dramatic, 
and regardless of its era, even our own, when formlessness is 
sometimes important—that does not have some sense of form? 
The form need not be geometric or physical or otherwise per- 
ceptible to the eye, and indeed often it is not, but it is there. To 
be sure, it might be most easily perceived at a physical level at 
first: the external and obvious shape of a statue, the geometric 
pattern of arches and of horizontal and vertical lines in a build- 
ing, the four-line stanza of Sappho or the pattern of strophes in 
Pindar, or the careful physical shape of a sonnet, a sestina, or a 
haiku. The New Critics did not invent these obvious forms. 

But they helped us to read better by reminding us of what 
was there eons earlier. Art entails form; form takes many 


forms. 
So let us consider further some of the background elements 


of formalistic theory. 


B. Backgrounds of Formalistic Theory 


Classical art and aesthetics amply testify to a preoccupation 
with form. Plato exploits dialectic and shapes movement to- 
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ward Socratic wisdom by his imagery, metaphor, dramatic 
scenes, characterization, setting, and tone. Aristotle’s Poetics 
recommends an “orderly arrangement of parts” that form 
a beautiful whole or “organism.” Horace admonishes the 
would-be poet: “In short, be your subject what it will, let it be 
simple and unified.” And some awareness of formalism is at 
least implicit in many other classical, medieval, and Renais- 
sance treatises on art or poetics. 

But the Romantic movement in Europe in the late eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries intensified speculations about form 
in literature. Samuel Taylor Coleridge (1772-1834) brought to 
England (and thus to America) the conception of a dynamic 
imagination as the shaping power and unifier of vision—a con- 
ception he had acquired from his studies of the German philo- 
sophical idealists: Kant, Hegel, Fichte, and Schelling. Such a 
conception encouraged discrimination between a poem and 
other forms of discourse by stressing the poem’s power to 
elicit delight as a “whole” and “distinctive gratification from 
each component part.” In a “legitimate poem,” Coleridge de- 
clared, the parts “mutually support and explain each other; all 
in their proportion harmonizing with, and supporting the pur- 
pose and known influences of metrical arrangement.” 

This interrelationship between the whole and the parts was 
manifested in a consistently recurring image among the Ro- 
mantics—the image of growth, particularly of vegetation. Per- 

the Romantics’ infatuation with nature, the 


analogy usually likened the internal life of inti 
to the quintessential uni pa tee Dec 


plant: as the seed deter so th i 
lives. In a letter to John Taylor ( saves, Wl r 
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“the germs of the flower and the fruit of latest time,” claiming, 
“All high poetry is infinite; it is as the first acorn, which con- 
tained all oaks potentially.” And again of poetry, 


. . this power arises from within, like the colour of a flower 
which fades and changes as it is developed. . . . The instinct 
and intuition of the poetical faculty is still more observable 
in the plastic and pictorial arts; a great statue or picture 
grows under the power of the artist as a child in the mother’s 


womb. ... 


In America, Edgar Allan Poe (1809-1849), extending Cole- 
ridge’s theory, asserted the excellence of short lyric poems and 
short tales because they can maintain and transmit a single, 
unitary effect more successfully than can long works like Para- 
dise Lost. In “The Philosophy of Composition” Poe demon- 
strated how the parts of his “The Raven” allegedly developed 
from the single effect he desired. Poe also reprimanded certain 
contemporary poets like Henry Wadsworth Longfellow for 
committing what he called the “heresy of the didactic” by 
tacking on obtrusive (thus inorganic) moral lessons and ac- 
cordingly violating the lyric effects of their poems. 

Later in the nineteenth century and on into the twentieth, 
Henry James (1843-1916), in “The Art of Fiction” and the pref- 
aces to his tales and novels, argued for fiction as a “fine art” 
and for the intricate, necessary interrelationships of parts and 


the whole: 


There are bad and good novels, as there are bad pictures and 
but that is the only distinction in which I can see 
any meaning, and I can as little imagine speaking of a novel of 
character as I can imagine speaking of a picture of character. 
When one says picture one says of character, when one says 
novel one says of incident, and the terms seem to be transposed 
at will, What is character but the determination of incident? 
What is incident BUT the illustration of character? What is ei- 
ther a picture or a novel that is not of character? What else do 
we seek in it and find in it? It is an incident for a woman to 
stand up with her hand resting on a table and look at you ina 
certain way; or if it not be an incident, I think it will be hard to 


say what it is. 


good pictures; 
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James implies the same interdependence and kinship for all 
other aspects of a work of fiction—setting, theme, scene and 
narrative, image and symbol. When the artist is attending to 
his craft, nothing that goes into the work will be wasted, and 
form will be present: “Form alone takes, and holds and pre- 
serves, substance—saves it from the welter of helpless ver- 
biage that we swim in as in a sea of tasteless tepid pudding.” 


When the work achieves “organic form,” everything will 
count. 


C. The New Criticism 


Although there were antecedents from Plato through James, a 
systematic and methodological formalistic approach to literary 
criticism appeared only with the rise in the 1930s of what came 
to be called the New Criticism. Coming together originally at 


Vanderbilt University in the years following World War I, the 
New Critics included a teachi 


found sturdy reii 
their study and 


ideal of a society that encourages 
„a sponta for ritual, and the rigorous 
ye, reading of literary texts. Eliot was particularly 
acres in his formulation of the objective one a (“a set 
of objects, a situation, a chain of events which shall be the for- 


ular emotion; such al 
facts are given, th that when the extern 


e emotion is i r š = iot 
was also influential in hi immediately invoked”). Elio 
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critical system in such influential journals as Sewanee Review, 
The Kenyon Review, and The Hudson Review and in college and 
university English departments. 

The New Critics sought precision and structural tightness in 
the literary work; they favored a style and tone that tended to- 
ward irony; they insisted on the presence within the work of 
everything necessary for its analysis; and they called for an 
end to a concern by critics and teachers of English with mat- 
ters outside the work itself—the life of the author, the history 
of his times, or the social and economic implications of the lit- 
erary work. In short, they turned the attention of teachers, stu- 
dents, critics, and readers to the essential matter: what the 
work says and how it says it as inseparable issues. To their 
great credit they influenced at least one generation of college 
students to become more careful and serious readers than they 
otherwise would have been. 

Members and disciples of the group advanced their critical 
theory and techniques through a series of brilliant college text- 
books on literary analysis: Understanding Poetry (1939) and Un- 
derstanding Fiction (1943) by Brooks and Warren; Understanding 
Drama (1945) by Brooks and Robert B. Heilman; The Art of 
Modern Fiction by Ray B. West, Jr., and Robert W. Stallman; and 
The House of Fiction (1950) by Caroline Gordon and Allen Tate. 
After 1942, The Explicator, a monthly publication, published 
hundreds of short textual explications of great varieties of lit- 
erary works; and prestigious literary journals and quarterlies 
still publish articles that show the continuing influence of the 
New Criticism. 

But even as the formalistic approach of the New Critics was 
influencing readers, teachers, and students throughout the 
universities of the United States, well into the second half of 
the century, others were pointing to what they perceived to be 
deficiencies or worse in that approach. Frank Lentricchia in 
After the New Criticism (1980) offers a helpful overview of what 
was happening. He uses 1957 and the publication of three 
books that year to give one benchmark for the turn to other 
approaches and emphases. The three are Northrop Frye’s 
Anatomy of Criticism, Cleanth Brooks and W. K. Wimsatt’s Liter- 
ary Criticism: A Short History, and Frank Kermode’s Romantic 
Image. Coming hard upon Murray Krieger’s New Apologists for 
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Poetry (1956), they seem to fulfill, Lentricchia says, Krieger’s 
prediction “that the New Criticism had done all it could do for 
American literary critics . . .” (3). “By about 1957,” Lentric- 
chia says, “the moribund condition of the New Criticism and 
the literary needs it left unfulfilled placed us in a critical void. 
Even in the late 1940s, however, those triumphant times of the 
New Criticism, a theoretical opposition was already gathering 
strength” (4). Lentricchia goes on to cite a number of the works 
that show that gathering strength, and the reader is referred to 
his overview. 

One article that he does not cite might earn a place here be- 
cause it provides (witness its title) a kind of synopsis of the re- 
action setting in even as the vogue of the New Criticism was 
still gaining strength: “Cleanth Brooks; or the Bankruptcy of 
Critical Monism” by Ronald S. Crane, a neo-Aristotelian. Like 
others in the 1940s, Crane faults the reduction of pieces of lit- 
erature to one or a few rhetorical devices that bring about a 
diminution of their potential. Whether it be irony or paradox 
or tension or texture: these, alone or together, 


do not a poem 
make. 
However, it is not our present purpose to treat thoroughly 
the attack o 


n or the divergence from the formalistic approach 
of the New Criticism. More of that can be seen in works such 
as those cited by Lentricchia and in the chapters that follow. 


Our present purpose is to show the enduring contribution of 
the formalistic approach, even as we call attention to some of 
its deficiencies, 


m IV. CONSTANTS OF THE FORMALISTIC 
APPROACH: SOME KEY CONCEPTS, 
TERMS, AND DEVICES 


We shall draw attention now to several of the constants of the 
formalistic approach, even 


gained from the analysis of 
: a (we can now reveal that the 
poem is by William Wordsworth) and keeping in mind that 


alyses later in this chapter, let 
onstants. 
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A. Form and Organic Form 


We must, of course, begin with form. In systems of the past, 
the word form usually meant what we would call external form. 
Thus, when we identify a poem with fourteen lines of iambic 
pentameter, a conventional pattern of rhymes, and a conven- 
tional division into two parts as a sonnet, we are defining its 
external form. The same kind of description takes place when 
we talk about couplets, tercets, ottava rima, quatrains, Spen- 
serian stanzas, blank verse, or even free verse. But the formal- 
istic critic is only moderately interested in external forms (in 
fact, only when external form is related to the work’s total 
form, when stanzaic or metrical pattern is integral to internal 
relationships, reverberations, patterns, and systems). The 
process of formalistic analysis is complete only when every- 
thing in the work has been accounted for in terms of its overall 
form. 

Organic form is a particular concept important to the New 
Critics, inherited as we have noted from the English Roman- 
tics. In the Romantics, we find the emphasis on organicism not 
just in literary forms but in a broader, philosophical context, 
where the world itself is organic; objects within it are organ- 
isms that interact with each other in a larger organic universe. 
This notion may go so far as Wordsworthian pantheism, or 
what some thought to be pantheism, where a breeze in nature 
may awaken within the persona of the Prelude (in this case the 
poet himself) a “correspondent breeze” (1.35). Similarly there 
is the Romantic emphasis on the Aeolian lyre or harp, as in 
Coleridge’s poem “The Eolian Harp,” and the reference to the 
lyre in the imagery and symbolism of Shelley’s “Ode to the 
West Wind,” a notion that recurs in the second paragraph of 
Shelley’s “Defence of Poetry.” The vegetation imagery, men- 
tioned earlier, is of course part of this organicism. Now the 
question for us is how this concept of organicism came into 
formalistic criticism of this century, especially among critics 
many of whom expressed no fondness for English Romanti- 
cism. 

In the formalistic approach, the assumption is that a given 
literary experience takes a shape proper to itself, or at the least 
that the shape and the experience are functions of each other. 
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This may mean at a minimum that a precise metrical form cou- 
ples with a complex of sounds in a line of verse to present one 
small bit of the experience (recall the treatment of the short 
lyric at the beginning of this chapter). Or it may mean that a 
generic form, like that of the sonnet, is used repeatedly in a 
sonnet cycle to show the interrelationship of thoughts to im- 
ages, or problems to comment or solution. In such a case, even 
though the overt structure of the sonnet is repetitive, still the 
experience in any one Italian sonnet is structured across the oc- 
tave and sestet or in the English form across the three qua- 
trains and the concluding couplet. In a larger work, a full- 
length play or a novel might adopt much more complex and 
subtle forms to communicate the experience, such as the inter- 
relationships of plot and subplot in Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
Henry IV, Part 1, or The Tempest; or in the complex stream of 
consciousness of Joyce’s Ulysses or Faulkner’s Sound and the 
Fury. Indeed, the fragmentation of story line and of time linen 
modern fiction and in some absurdist drama is a major formal- 
istic device used not only to generate within the reader the 
sense of the immediacy and even the chaos of experience but 
also to present the Philosophical notion of nonmeaning and ni- 
hilism. Thus we have the seeming paradox that in some cases 
the absence of form is the form, precisely. 

Statements that follow discovery of form must embrace 
what Ransom called local texture and logical structure (347). 
The logical structure refers to the argument or the concept 
within the work; local texture comprises the particular details 
and devices of the work (for example, specific metaphors and 
images). However, such a dualistic view of a literary work has 
its dangers, for it might encourage the reduction of logical 

structure to précis or summary—what Brooks has called the 
“heresy of paraphrase.” In Understanding Poetry, Brooks and 
Warren simply include “idea,” along with rhythm and im- 
agery, as a component of form: “the form of a poem is the orga- 
nization of the. material . . . for the creation of the total ef- 
fect” (554). The emphasis, in any case, is upon accounting for 
all aspects of the work in seeking to name or define its form 
Pressed the distinction further be- 


; tration on form and an im- 
proper total concern with content only: “Modern [i.e., formalis- 
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tic] criticism has shown that to speak of content as such is not 
to speak of art at all, but of experience; and that it is only when 
we speak of the achieved content, the form, the work of art as a 
work of art, that we speak as critics. The difference between 
content, or experience, and achieved content, or art, is tech- 
nique” (“Technique as Discovery” 67). He goes on to say that 
“technique is the only means [an author] has of discovering, 
exploring, developing his subject, of conveying its meaning, 
and, finally, of evaluating it.” 


B. Texture, Image, Symbol 


As we turn more specifically to texture, we find that as with 
form and its potential to embody meaning, imagery and 
metaphor are an integral part of the work, especially in the 
poem. Once again, the formalistic critics—obviously—did not 
invent metaphor: Aristotle, very much a formalist, discussed 
metaphor in his Poetics. But the New Critics delighted in close 
analysis of imagery and metaphor, and they laid stress on a 
careful working out of imagery. The consistency of imagery in 
a lyric, whether it be a single dominant image throughout the 
poem or a pattern of multiple but related images, became for 
some an index to the quality of a given poem. Such consis- 
tency of imagery helped to create what John Crowe Ransom 
among others called texture. It was for such reasons that there 
was much interest in Metaphysical poetry and in the Meta- 
physical conceit. The interest was aided by publication of Her- 
bert Grierson’s collection Metaphysical Lyrics and Poems of the 
Seventeenth Century (1921). It was furthered by the attention 
of T. S. Eliot, Ransom, and Allen Tate. Critics praised the 
Metaphysical conceit because of its carefully worked out 
(“wrought”) images that were elaborated over a number of 
lines, richly textured and endowed with a complexity of mean- 
ings, as in John Donne’s “The Flea” or in the “stiff twin com- 
passes” of his “Valediction: Forbidding Mourning.” Donne's 
image af the “well-wrought urn” in “The Canonization” is co- 
gent here, not only because of the working out of the image 
but also because the phrase gave Cleanth Brooks the title to 
one of his contributions to the rich library of New Criticism, 
The Well-Wrought Urn (1947). By way of contrast, a poem like 
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Shelley’s “Lines: ‘When the Lamp is Shattered’” was dispar- 
aged by formalist critics for its allegedly loose imagery; in- 
deed, much of Shelley, along with other Romantics, was dis- 
paraged (but for a defense, see Pottle, 589-608). l 
When an image (or an incident or other discrete item) takes 
on meaning beyond its objective self, it moves into the realm of 
symbol. Here is a dilemma for some formalistic critics, those 
who espouse the autonomous and autotelic concept of a liter- 
ary work so strenuously that anything outside it becomes a 
problem. Symbols may sometimes remain within the work, as 
it were; but it is the nature of symbols to have extensional pos- 
sibilities, to open out to the world beyond the art object itself. 
When meaning and value outside the work of literature are the 
real purpose of the symbol, some formalistic critics may find 
fault with the work. On the other hand, such a restriction may 
well be one of the more limiting concerns of the New Critics 
(we recall Poe’s denunciation of the didactic in favor of 
beauty), and we take the cautious position that even in a for- 
malistic reading we must go sometimes beyond the pure aes- 
theticism of the work in itself to the extended meaning of the 
work as suggested by its symbols. We have already said some- 
thing of this sort when we alluded to the form of some modern 
novels or absurdist plays: form can embody theme, and theme 
transcends the individual work. Symbol is a way of using 
something integral to the work to reach beyond the work and 
engage the world of value outside the work. It might be an in- 
cident that takes on meaning, such as the apparent happen- 
stance of events in a naturalistic writer like Thomas Hardy; it 
might be the conventional object or device—a crucifix, a color, 
a tree—that becomes symbolic of meanings within and with- 
out the poem, story, or play. When that happens, the formalis- 
tic approach must study such symbols as aspects of form, as 
exponents of meaning both within and without the work. Not 
to do so would be to turn the work too much within itself, 
making it overly centripetal. If a work is too centripetal be- 
cause of the limiting notion that it should exist in and of and 
for itself alone, the work becomes an objet d’art, suitable for a 
shelf but in danger of losing the very life that makes it impor- 
tant to the reader. One must question this restriction, this re- 
ductionism, just as one questions Keats’s Grecian urn as to 
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whether beauty and truth are indeed the same, and as one 
questions Emerson’s speaker in “The Rhodora,” who said that 
“beauty is its own excuse for being.” 


C. Fallacies 


Another formalistic term that has brought mixed responses is 
the intentional fallacy, along with its corollary the affective fal- 
lacy. In the intentional fallacy, we are told, the critic or the 
reader makes the mistake of not divorcing the literary work 
from any intention that the author might have had for the 
work. Instead, say Wimsatt and Béatdsley in The Verbal Icon 
(1954), the work must give us from within itself any intention 
that might be garnered, and we must not go to the author for 
his or her intention: at the very least the author is not a reliable 
witness. Wimsatt and Beardsley review the arguments of some 
of the intentionists, and there are legitimate considerations on 
both sides of the question. For us a proper middle ground 
would be to take note of external evidence wheh it seems wor- 
thy, but to accept the caution that the work itself must first and 
always be seen as a work unto itself, having now left the au- 
thor’s care. Wimsatt and Beardsley also warned against the af- 
fective fallacy, wherein the work is judged by its effect on the 
reader or viewer, particularly its emotional effect. Again, how- 
ever, those avoiding the reductionist tendency of formalistic 
criticism would note that no work of literary art can be di- 
vorced from the reader and therefore from the reader's re- 
sponse. For that matter, no less a critic than Aristotle gave us 
the concept of catharsis, the purging of the audience at a 
tragedy that cleanses the emotions. But we admit that the rela- 
tionship is complex and the formalistic approach is correct in 


urging caution. 


D. Point of View 


Another device that a formalistic approach must heed is the 
point of view, which, like consistency of imagery, is generally 
considered a virtue in the work of literary art, for it preserves 
the internal form, the organic quality of the work. Conversely, 
a nonexistent point of view (that is, one in which several 
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points of view are not clearly demarcated from each other) 
flaws the work, for the work then may go in several directions 
and therefore have no integrity: the center does not hold. Such 
a fragmentation may be avoided if we grant the narrator the 
privilege of knowing all, seeing all, from a perspective that in 
theological terms would have to be called divine. In the great 
epics and in most traditional novels of an earlier day, the om- 
niscient narrator possessed that godlike quality and narrated 
from a third-person perspective. 

But in more restricted points of view, the very form of the 
work is conditioned by the point of view to which the author 
limits the narrator. As Wayne Booth has reminded us, narra- 
tors may be either reliable (if they support the explicit or 
implicit moral norms of the author) or unreliable (if they do 
not). Thus Jake Barnes in The Sun Also Rises is a completely 
reliable narrator, for he is the very embodiment of what is 
often called the “Hemingway code”; on the other hand, the 
lawyer in Melville’s Bartleby the Scrivener is unreliable in his 
early evaluations of himself because he is not involved with 
humanity. Whatever the point of view we encounter, it has to 
be recognized as a basic means of control over the area or 
scope of the action, the quality of the fictional world offered to 
the reader, and even the reactions of the reader. 

In a first-person narration the author may condition the 
form even more. Thus a young boy named Huckleberry Finn, 
who narrates his own story, must not be allowed to know 
more than a young boy such as he would know. His view is 
limited to what he sees and reports. Nor does he understand 
all that he reports, not—at least—as a mature person devoid 
of cultural bias and prejudice might understand. In this first- 
person point of view, the narration is limited to that person's 
telling. If the author wishes to communicate anything beyond 
that to the reader, that wish becomes a challenge in technique, 
for the information must be reported naively by Huck Finn 
and interpreted maturely by the reader on the basis of what 
the author has Huck Finn say (again we must heed the admo- 
nitions about the intentional fallacy and the affective fallacy). 
In this sense Huck Finn is honest on the one hand, but an unre- 
liable narrator on the other. To stretch the point a bit further, 
we may imagine a psychotic telling a story in a seemingly 
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straightforward way—but the real story may be about the psy- 
chotic, and what he or she tells us at the obvious level may not 
have any credibility at all. In some circumstances the author 
may choose to have a shifting point of view to achieve differ- 
ent effects at different times (possibly this is what Chaucer the 
author did to Chaucer the pilgrim). Or there may be multiple 
points of view, as in Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury. Still 
another type is the point of view that would claim total objec- 
tivity—the scenic or dramatic: we read only the dialogue of 
characters, with no hints of a narrator to intrude any perspec- 
tive other than what we get from the dialogue itself. All these 
points of view condition the form of literature, and a formalis- 
tic approach must study them for the reader to appreciate the 
fullness of the work. 


E. The Speaker's Voice 


Failure to note point of view as an aspect of form will result in 
a misreading or in an inadequate reading of the work. This 
challenge to the reader may be further illustrated by turning 
briefly to lyric poetry, where tone of voice is analogous to 
point of view. Although we do not usually think of point of 
view as an aspect of lyric poetry, the fact is that in a lyric there 
is a speaker—that is, a first-person situation. This immediately 
sets a context and a set of circumstances, for the speaker is 
doing something, somewhere. Possibly there is also a hearer, a 
second person (we readers only overhear the speaker), so that 
the hearer also conditions the experience. In Robert Brown- 
ing’s “Andrea del Sarto” it means much to know that Andrea 
is addressing a woman and that they are among his paintings 
at a certain time of day. Consequently it is even more impor- 
tant to know what Andrea feels about his inadequacy as a 
painter and as a man: his tone of voice, as much as details re- 
vealed to us, will largely reveal those feelings. Conversely, an- 
other painter, Fra Lippo Lippi in the poem of that name, re- 
sponds ebulliently to his world and his confidence about his 
ability to capture and interpret it in his painting: his colloquial, 
jovial tone communicates this attitude. In Browning's “Por- 
phyria’s Lover” the reader will go totally astray if he does not 
understand that the lover is a madman—and that the beloved 
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though present has been murdered by him. In a more tradi- 
tional love lyric or in one that describes a beautiful scene in na- 
ture, the speaker may reasonably be trusted to speak the truth. 
But how does one interpret the speaker’s voice in Donne s 
“Song” (“Go and Catch a Falling Star”)? What is the mixture of 
genial satire, sardonicism, mere playfulness? The way the 
reader hears the speaker will condition the poem, give it its 
form, indeed may make the poem into poems by varying the 
voice. So the formalist critic ends up with a problem: one poem, 
or several? Perhaps, finally, there is only one, and that one is the 
resolution of all the possibilities in one reality, a kind of super- 
form that resolves and incorporates all the several forms. 


F. Tension, Irony, Paradox 


The resolution just mentioned is like the principle of the arch. 
In an arch the way down is the way up: the arch stands be- 
cause the force of gravity pulls the several stones down while 
at the same time pushing them against the keystone. Gravity 
therefore counteracts itself to keep the entire arch standing; for 
that matter, the arch can carry great weight—just as a piece of 
literature might. 

This aspect of formalistic criticism might be called tension, 
the resolution of opposites, often in irony and paradox. Cole- 
ridge enunciated at least part of this notion early on; the New 
Critics laid great stress on the terminology, sometimes almost 
to the exclusion of other elements. The basic terms—tension, 
irony, paradox—are often nearly indistinguishable, so closely 
do they work together. C. Hugh Holman and William Harmon 
summarize tension as “A term introduced by Allen Tate, 
meaning the integral unity that results from the successful 
resolution of the conflicts of abstraction and concreteness, of 
general and particular, of denotation and connotation. . . . 
Good poetry, Tate asserts, is the ‘full, organized body of all the 
extension and intension that we can find in it” (473). Holman 
and Harmon further note that “This 


concept has been widely 
used by the New Critics, particularly of poetry as a pattern of 
paradox or as a form of irony.” 


One could hardly find a better demonstration of the interre- 
lationships of tension, irony, and paradox than what Robert 
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Penn Warren provided in “Pure and Impure Poetry.” In mak- 
ing a case for impure poetry—poetry of “inclusiveness”—War- 
ren not only analyzed the arguments of purists but also pro- 
vided excellent analyses of poems and passages that include 
the impure and thereby prove themselves as poetry. Regularly 
the ironies and paradoxes—the tensions—are at the heart of 
the success of the items he studies. Near the conclusion of the 


essay he says: 


Can we make any generalizations about the nature of the 
poetic structure? First, it involves resistances, at various levels. 
There is the tension between the rhythm of the poem and the 
rhythm of speech . . . ; between the formality of the rhythm 
and the informality of the language; between the particular and 
the general, the concrete and the abstract; between the elements 
of even the simplest metaphor; between the beautiful and the 
ugly; between ideas . . . ; between the elements involved in 
irony . . . ; between prosaisms and poeticisms. . . . 

This list is not intended to be exhaustive; it is intended to 
be merely suggestive. But it may be taken to imply that the poet 
is like the jujitsu expert; he wins by utilizing the resistance of 
his opponent—the materials of the poem. In other words, a 
poem, to be good, must earn itself. It is a motion toward a point 
of rest, but if it is not a resisted motion, it is motion of no conse- 


quence. (27) 


We may now turn to the formalistic approach in practice, 
applying some of its methods to the five literary works that we 


analyzed in chapter 2. 


m V. THE FORMALISTIC APPROACH IN 
PRACTICE 


A. Word, Image, and Theme: Space-Time 
Metaphors in “To His Coy Mistress” 


August Strindberg, the Swedish novelist and playwright, said 
in the preface to Miss Julie that he “let people’s minds work 
irregularly, as they do in real life.” Asa consequence, “The dia- 
logue wanders, gathering in the opening scenes material 
which is later picked up, worked over, repeated, expounded 
and developed like the theme in a musical composition.” 
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Tracing such thematic patterns in a literary composition as- 

sumes that significant literature does attempt to communicate, 
or at least to embody, meaningful experience in an aestheti- 
cally appealing form. This is not to say that literature merely 
sugarcoats a beneficial pill. Rather, in the creation of any given 
work, a literary artist has an idea, or an actual experience, 
or an imagined experience that he or she wishes to communi- 
cate or to embody. Consciously or otherwise, the artist then 
chooses a means of doing so, selecting or allowing the uncon- 
scious mind to present specific devices, and arranging them so 
that they can embody or communicate that experience. Once 
the author has created such a work for us, we readers must re- 
create the experience, in part by carefully tracing the motifs 
used to communicate it. If Strindberg has given us material in 
Miss Julie that he later picked up, worked over, and developed 
“like the theme in a musical composition,” then our role is to 
seek out the indications of that theme. Bit by bit as we notice 
instances of a pattern, we work our way into the experience of 
the story, poem, or play. As we follow the hints of thematic 
statement, recognize similar but new images, or identify re- 
lated symbols, we gradually come to live the experience inher- 
ent in the work. The evocative power of steadily repeated im- 
ages and symbols makes the experience a part of our own 
consciousness and sensibility. Thus the image satisfies our 
senses, the pattern our instinctive desire for order, and the the- 
matic statement our intellect and our moral sensibility. 

Andrew Marvell’s poem “To His Coy Mistress” presents us 
with a clear instance of how a particular set of images can 
open out to themes in the way just described. The opening line 
of the poem—“Had we but world enough and time”—intro- 
duces us to the space-time continuum. Rich in possibilities of 
verbal patterns, the motif is much more, for the structure of the 
poem depends on the subjunctive concept, the condition con- 
trary to fact, which gives the whole poem its meaning: “Had 
we,” the speaker says, knowing that they do not. From that 
point on, the hyperbole, the playfulness, the grim fear of anni- 
hilation are all based on the feeling of the speaker that he is 
bound by the dimensions of Space and time. 

Clearly, this poem is a proposition made by the eternal male 
to the eternal female. Just as clearly, and in a wholly different 
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tealm, the motif of space and time shows this poem to be a 
Philosophical consideration of time, of eternity, of man’s plea- 
sure (hedonism) and of salvation in an afterlife (traditional 
Christianity). In this way Marvell includes in one short poem 
the range between man’s lust and man’s philosophy. 

On the other hand, we find that the words used to imply this 
range tend to be suggestive, to shift their meanings so as 
to demand that they be read at different levels at the same 
time. Let us begin with instances of the space motif. The space 
motif appears not only in obvious but also in veiled allusions. 
In the first section of the poem we find “world,” “sit down,” 
“which way/To walk,” the suggested distance between “Tn- 
dian Ganges” and the Humber, the distance implicit in the 
allusions to the Flood and to the widespread Jews of the Dias- 
pora, “vaster than empires,” the sense of spatial movement as 
the speaker’s eyes move over the woman’s body, and the hint 
of spatial relationship in “lower rate.” The word “long” (line 4) 
refers to time, but has spatial meaning, too. Several other 
words (“before,” “till,” “go,” “last”) also have overlapping 
qualities, but perhaps we strain too far to consider them. 

Space and time are clearly related in the magnificent image 
of the opening lines of the second stanza: “But at my back I al- 
ways hear / Time’s winged chariot hurrying near.” The next 
couplet provides “yonder,” “before,” “deserts,” and, again, a 
phrase that suggests both space and time: “vast eternity.” In 
the third stanza the word “sits” echoes the earlier use of the 
word, and several words suggest movement or action in space: 
“transpires,” “sport,” “birds of prey,” “devour,” “languish 
in slow-chapped power,” “roll,” “tear . . . /Thorough.” The 
space motif climaxes in an image that again incorporates the 
time motif: the sun, by which the man measures time and 
which will not stand still in space, wili be forced to run. 

The time motif also appears in its own right, and not only by 
means of imagery. The word itself appears once in each stanza: 
near the beginning of stanzas 1 and 2 (lines 1 and 22), and in 
the third stanza as a central part of the lover’s proposition (39). 
Clustering around this basic unifying motif are these phrases 
and allusions from the first stanza: the “long love’s day,” the 
specific time spans spent in adoring the woman’s body and the 
vaster if less specific “before the Flood” and “Till the conver- 
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sion of the Jews,” and the slow growth of “vegetable love” and 
the two uses of “age” (lines 17 and 18). At the beginning of 
stanza 2, the powerful image of time’s winged chariot as it 
moves across a desert includes the words “always” and “eter- 
nity.” Other time words are “no more” and “long-preserved.” 
There is also the sense of elapsed time in the allusions to the 
future decomposition of the lovers’ bodies. The third stanza, 
although it delays the use of the word “time,” has for its first 
syllable the forceful, imperative “now.” The word appears 
twice more in the stanza (lines 37 and 38). It is strengthened by 
“instant,” “at once,” and “languish in [Time’s] slow-chapped 
power.” The phrase “thorough the iron gates of life,” though it 
has more important meanings, also may suggest the passing 
from temporal life into the not so certain eternity mentioned 
earlier. The concluding couplet of the poem, as already shown, 
combines space and time. Further, it may extend time back- 
ward to suggest Old Testament days and classic mythology: 
Joshua stopped the sun so that the Israelites could win a battle, 
and, even more pertinently, Zeus lengthened the night he 
spent with Amphitryon’s wife. 


For the poem is also a love poem, both in its traditional con- 


lover’s song, echaes the whole courtly tradition. The word 
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“love” appears twice before the courtly catalogue of the lady’s 
beautiful body. The catalogue in turn builds to a climax with 
the increasing time spans and the veiled suggestiveness of 
“test” and “part.” 

The second stanza, though it continues to be somewhat 
veiled, is less romantic, and becomes gruesome even while in- 
sisting upon sexual love. The lady’s beauty will disappear in 
the marble vault. We may associate the word “marble” with 
the texture and loveliness of the living woman’s skin, but here 
the lover stresses the time when that loveliness will be trans- 
ferred to stone. The same type of transference of the lover’s 
song, which finds no echoes in that vault, occurs in a veiled 
image of unrealized sexual union in life: worms will corrupt 
the woman in a way that the lover could not. “Quaint honor” 
is an ironic play on words to suggest the pudendum (quaint as 
in Middle English queynte; see Chaucer’s “Miller’s Tale”). The 
fires of lust will become ashes (with an implicit comparison to 
the coldness of marble), and the stanza closes with puns on 
“private” and “embrace.” 

The third stanza resumes the romantic imagery of the first 
(“youthful hue,” “morning dew”), but it continues the bolder 
imagery of the second section. “Pore” is a somewhat unroman- 
tic allusion to the woman’s body, and “instant fires” recalls the 
lust and ashes of the preceding stanza. “Sport” takes still a dif- 
ferent tack, though it reminds us of the playfulness of the first 
stanza. After this line, the grimness of the second stanza is 
even more in evidence. The amorous birds are not turtledoves, 
but birds of prey, devouring time—and each other. Although 
the romantic or sentimental is present in the speaker’s sugges- 
tion that they “roll all our strength and all / Our sweetness up 
into one ball,” the emphasis on the rough and violent contin- 
ues in the paradoxical “tear our pleasures with rough strife.” 
Once the coy lady’s virginity is torn away, the lover will have 
passed not through the pearly gates of eternity, but through 
the iron gates of life. Thus the lover’s affirmation of life, com- 
pounded of despair and defiance, is produced by his sugges- 
tion that the birth canal of life and procreation is preferable to 
the empty vault and deserts of vast eternity. On the one hand, 
the instances of the sexual motif point to a degeneration from 
romantic convention in the first section to scarcely veiled ex- 
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plicitness in the last. But on the other hand, the speaker has 
proceeded from a question about the nature of eternity and the 
meaning of the space-time relationship in this world to an af- 
firmation of what he suspects is one of the few realities left 
him. The very concreteness, the physicality of the sexual motif, 
provides an answer to the philosophical speculation about 
space, time, and eternity. Obviously different, the motifs just as 
obviously fuse to embody the theme of the poem. 

There are other, lesser motifs that we could trace had we 
ourselves space enough and time, such as wings and birds, 
roundness, and minerals and other things of earth (rubies, 
marble, iron, ashes, and dust). Each of these serves as a means 
to greater insights into the poem. 

In sum, a formalistic reading of “To His Coy Mistress” can 
originate in a study of images and metaphors—here, space- 
time images. It can then lead to complexes of other images— 
precious stones and marble vaults, chariots and rivers, worms 
and dust. Finally, it is the nature of a formalistic approach to 
lead us to see how images and metaphors form, shape, confect 
a consideration of philosophical themes—in this case a specu- 
lation on whether love and even existence itself can extend be- 
yond the time we know, and, if they cannot, whether instant 
gratification is a sufficient response to the question raised. 


B. The Dark, the Light, and the Pink: 

Ambiguity as Form in “Young Goodman Brown” 
In short fiction, as in a 
or phrase, the recurrin: 
ject or character, 


As we approach a formalistic readin fH ’s st 
we should make another point or two Paa s 


of comparison and con- 
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trast. The lyric poem generally embraces a dramatic situation. 
That is, a speaker reacts to an experience, a feeling, an idea, or 
even a physical sensation. Only one voice is ordinarily present 
in the lyric poem, but in other literary genres there is usually a 
group of characters. In fiction the story is told by the author, by 
one of the characters in the story, or by someone who has 
heard of an episode. Unlike the novel, the other major fictional 
type, the short story is characteristically concerned with rela- 
tively few characters and with only one major situation, which 
achieves its climax and solution and thus quickly comes to an 
end. The short story is restricted in scope, like a news story, for 
example, but unlike the news story, the short story possesses 
balance and design—the polish and finish, the completeness 
that we associate with the work of art. A principle of unity op- 
erates throughout to give that single effect that Poe empha- 
sized as necessary. In brief, like any other imaginative literary 
work, the short story possesses form. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, we wish to suggest that ambigu- 
ity is a formal device in “Young Goodman Brown.” One sure 
way to see this ambiguity is to trace the relationships between 
light and dark in the story, for the interplay of daylight and 
darkness, of town and (dark) forest, is important. For evidence 
of that importance the reader is urged to consult Richard Har- 
ter Fogle’s classic study, Hawthorne's Fiction: The Light and the 
Dark. We shall not neglect the interplay of dark and light— 
indeed we assume it—but we wish to focus on another device 
of ambiguity. 

In our formalistic reading of Marvell’s “To His Coy Mis- 
tress” we stressed the recurrent pattern of words, images, and 
metaphors of space and time as a means of seeing the form 
that embodies meaning in that poem. In “Young Goodman 
Brown” we can start with a clearly emphasized image that al- 
most immediately takes on symbolic qualities. That is the set 
of pink ribbons that belongs to Faith, young Brown’s wife. 
Whatever she is (and much of the effect of the story centers on 
that “whatever”), the pink ribbons are her emblem as much as 
the scarlet letter is Hester Prynne’s. They are mentioned three 
times in the first page Or SO of the story. Near the center of the 
story, a pink ribbon falls, or seems to fall, from a cloud that 
Goodman Brown sees, Or thinks he sees, overhead. At the end 
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, when Faith eagerly greets her returning husband, 
he sists her pink See Like the admixture of light 
and dark in the tale—as in much of Hawthorne—the ribbons 
are neither red nor white. They are somewhere between: they 
are ambiguity objectified. Clearly Hawthorne meant them to 
be suggestive, to be an index to one or more themes in the tale. 
But suggestive of what? Are they emblematic of love, of inno- 
cence, of good? Conversely, do they suggest evil, or hypocrisy, 
or the ambiguous and puzzling biend of good and evil? Are 
they symbolic of sex, of femininity, or of Christian faith? 
Should we even attempt to limit the meaning to one possi- 
bility? Would we be wise—or slovenly—to let the ribbons 
mean more than one thing in the story? 


1. Virtues and Vices 


Of this we can be sure: to follow this motif as it guides us to re- 
lated symbols and patterns of relationships is to probe the 
complex interweaving of ideas within the story. Specifically, in 


the interpretation that follows we suggest that the mysterious 


pink ribbons are—at least among other things—an index to 


elements of theology. To see that relationship let us first con- 
sider the theological matrix of the story. 
Because the Puritan setting of “Young Goodman Brown” is 
basic to the Story, we can ex 
terns derive from iti 
teaders generally 
faith—in Christ, in 


es 
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and their opposed vices, in other words the form that this pat- 
tern creates in the mind of the reader. 

We can assume that Hawthorne was familiar with some of 
the numerous passages from the Bible that bear upon the 
present interpretation. Twice in the first epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians, Saint Paul mentions the need for faith, hope, and love 
(1:3 and 5:8). In 1 Corinthians 13, after extolling love as the 
most abiding of the virtues, Paul concludes his eloquent de- 
scription with this statement: “So there abide faith, hope, and 
love, these three; but the greatest of these is love.” The author 
of the first epistle of Peter wrote, “But above all things have a 
constant mutual love among yourselves; for love covers a mul- 
titude of sins” (4:8). To these may be added the telling: pas- 
sages on love of God and neighbor (Matt. 22:36-40 and Rom. 
13:9-10) and related passages on love (such as Col. 3:14 and 1 
Tim. 1:5). Faith, hope, and love, we should note, have tradi- 
tionally been called the theological virtues because they have 
God (theos) for their.immediate object. 

Quite possibly Hawthorne had some of these passages in 
mind, for it appears that he wove into the cloth of “Young 
Goodman Brown” a pattern of steady attention to these 
virtues. Surely he provided a clue for us when he chose Faith 
as the name for Goodman Brown’s wife. Hawthorne thereby 
gave faith first place in the story, not necessarily because faith 
is the story’s dominant theme (indeed, love may well be the 
dominant theme), but because faith is important in Puritan 
theology and because it is traditionally listed as the first of the 
three virtues. Allusions to faith could be made explicit in so 
many passages in the story and implicit in so many others that 
they would provide an evident pattern to suggest clearly the 
other two virtues. (Similarly, the epithet goodman could take 
on symbolic qualities and function almost as Brown’s given 
name, not simply as something comparable to modern mister.) 

An analysis of these passages, for example, shows not only 
explicit mentions of faith but also implicit allusions to the 
virtues‘of faith, hope, and love, and to their opposed vices, 
doubt, despair, and hatred. The first scene includes these: 
“And Faith, as the wife was aptly named”; “My love and my 
Faith”; “dost thou doubt me already . . . ?”; “he looked back 
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and saw the head of Faith still peeping after him with a melan- 
choly air”; “Poor little Faith!”; and “I'll cling to her skirts and 
follow her to heaven.” Both Goodman Brown and the man he 
meets in the forest make similar allusions in the second scene, 
where we read: “Faith kept me back a while”; “We have been a 
race of honest men and good Christians”; “We are a people of 
prayer, and good works to boot” (a hint of the theological de- 
bate on faith and good works); “Well, then, to end the matter 
at once, there is my wife, Faith”; “that Faith should come to 
any harm”; and “why I should quit my dear Faith and go after 
[Goody Cloyse].” In the episode after the older man leaves 
Goodman Brown, we have these passages: “so purely and 
sweetly now, in the arms of Faith!”; “He looked up to the sky, 
doubting whether there really was a heaven above him’; 
“With heaven above and Faith below, I will yet stand firm 
against the devil!”; “a cloud,” “confused and doubtful of 
voices,”. “he doubted”; “ ‘Faith!’ shouted Goodman Brown, ina 
voice of agony and desperation”; and “ ‘My Faith is gone! . . . 
Come, devil. . . .’ And, maddened with despair. . . .” The 
last scenes, the forest conclave and young Goodman Brown’s 
return home, offer these: “‘But where is Faith?’ thought Good- 
man Brown; and, as hope came”; “the wretched man beheld 
his Faith . . . before that unhallowed altar”; “’Faith! Faith!’ 
cried the husband, ‘look up to heaven . . 1”; “the head of 
Faith... ‘gazing anxiously”; “a distrustful, if not a desperate 
man”; “he shrank from the bosom of Faith . . . and turned 


away”; and “no hopeful verse . . . , for his dying hour was 
gloom.” 


2. Symbol or Allegory? 


With these passages in mind, let us recall that there may be 
both symbolical and allegorical uses of the word “faith.” Such 
ambivalence can complicate a teading of the story. If the tale 
is allegorical, for example, it may be that Goodman Brown 
gained his faith (that is, the belief that he is one of the elect) 
only three months before the action of the story, when he and 
Faith were married. The fall of the pink ribbon may be a sin oF 
a fall, just as Adam’s fall wa 


s the original sin, a lapse from 
grace. The allegory may further Suggest that Goodman Brown 
shortly loses his new faith, f 


or “he shrank from the bosom of 
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Faith.” But allegory is difficult to maintain, often requiring 
a rigid one-to-one equivalence between the surface meaning 
and a “higher” meaning. Thus if Faith is faith, and Goodman 
Brown loses the latter, how do we explain that Faith remains 
with him and even outlives him? Strict allegory would require 
that she disappear, perhaps even vanish in that dark cloud 
from which the pink ribbon apparently falls. On the other 
hand, a pattern of symbolism centering on Faith is easier to 
handle, and may even be more rewarding by offering us more 
pervasive, more subtly interweaving ideas that, through their 
very ambiguity, suggest the difficulties of the theological ques- 
tions in the story. Such a symbolic view also frees the story 
from a strict adherence to the Calvinistic concept of election 
and conviction in the faith, so that the story becomes more 
universally concerned with Goodman Brown as Everyman 
Brown. 


3. Loss upon Loss 

Whether we emphasize symbol or allegory, however, Good- 
man Brown must remain a character in his own right, one who 
progressively loses faith in his ultimate salvation, in his fore- 
bears as members of the elect or at least as “good” people, and 
in his wife and fellow townspeople as holy Christians. At a lit- 
eral level, he does not lose Faith, for she greets him when he 
returns from the forest, she still wears her pink ribbons, she 
follows his corpse to the grave. Furthetmore, she keeps her 
pledge to him, for it is he who shrinks from her.-In other words, 
Brown has not completely lost Faith; rather he has lost faith, a 
theological key to heaven. 

But when faith is lost, not all is lost, though it may very 
nearly be. Total loss comes later.and gradually as Brown com- 
mits other sins. We can follow this emerging pattern when we 
recall that the loss of faith is closely allied to the loss of hope. 
We find that, in the story, despair (the vice opposed to hope) 
can be easily associated with doubt (the vice opposed to faith). 
For example, the two vices are nearly allied when Goodman 
Brown recognizes the pink ribbon: “’My Faith is gone!’ cried 
he, after one stupefied moment. ‘There is no good on earth; 
and sin is but a name. Come, devil; for to thee is this world 
given.’ And, maddened with despair, so that he laughed loud 
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and long, did Goodman Brown grasp his staff and set forth 
again . . .” (our italics). 

Doubt, although surely opposed to belief, here leads to de- 
spair as much as to infidelity. Similarly, many passages that 
point to faith also point to hope. When Goodman Brown says, 
“Yl follow her to heaven,’” he expresses hope as well as be- 
lief. When he says, “’With heaven above and Faith below,’” he 
hopes to “’stand firm against the devil.’” When he cries, 
“Faith, look up to heaven,’” he utters what may be his last 
hope for salvation. Once again we see how motifs function in a 
formal structure. It is easy to touch the web at any one point 
and make it vibrate elsewhere. 

Thus we must emphasize that Brown’s hope is eroded by 
increasing doubt, the opposite of faith. We recall that the 
passages already quoted include the words “desperate,” 
“despair,” and “no hopeful verse.” When Goodman Brown 
reenters the town, he has gone far toward a complete failure to 
trust in God. His thoughts and his actions when he sees the 
child talking to Goody Cloyse border on the desperate, both in 
the sense of despair and in the sense of frenzy. Later, we know 
that he has fully despaired, “for his dying hour was gloom.” 

“But the greatest of these is love,” and “love covers a multi- 
tude of sins,” the Scriptures insist. Goodman Brown sins 
against this virtue too, and as we follow these reiterations 
of the structural components we may well conclude that 
Hawthorne considered this sin the greatest sin in Brown’s life. 
Sins against love of neighbor are important in other Haw- 
thorne stories. It is a sin against love that Ethan Brand and 
Roger Chillingworth commit. It is a sin against love of which 
Rappaccini’s daughter accuses Guasconti: “Farewell, Gio- 
vanni! Thy words of hatred are like lead within my heart; but 
they, too, will fall away as I ascend. Oh, was there not, from the 
first, more poison in thy nature than in mine?” In The House of 
the Seven Gables, it is love that finally overcomes the hate-en- 
gendered curse of seven generations. 

In “Young Goodman Brown” perhaps the motif of love-hate 
is first suggested in the opening scene, when Goodman Brown 
refuses his wife's request that he remain: “My love and my 
Faith,’ replied young Goodman Brown, ‘of all nights in the 

year, this one night must I tarry away from thee. . . . What, 
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my sweet, pretty wife, dost thou doubt me already, and we but 
three months married?’” Significantly, the words “love” and 
“Faith” are used almost as synonyms. When the pink ribbons 
are mentioned in the next paragraph almost as an epithet 
(“Faith, with the pink ribbons”), they are emblematic of one 
virtue as much as the other. Later, Goodman Brown’s love of 
others is diminished when he learns that he is of a family that 
has hated enough to lash the “Quaker woman so smartly 
through the streets of Salem” and “to set fire to an Indian vil- 
lage.” Instead of being concerned for his own neighbor, he 
turns against Goody Cloyse, resigning her to the powers of 
darkness: “What if a wretched old woman do choose to go to 
the devil . . . ?” He turns against Faith and against God Him- 
self when, after the pink ribbon has fallen from the cloud, he 
says, “‘Come, devil; for to thee is this world given.’” To be 
sure, he still loves Faith enough at the forest conclave to call 
upon her yet to look to heaven; but next morning when she al- 
most kisses her husband in front of the whole village, “Good- 
man Brown looked sternly and sadly into her face, and passed 
on without a greeting.” By this time he is becoming guilty of 
the specific sin called rash judgment, for he rashly makes suc- 
cessive judgments on his neighbors. He shrinks from the bless- 
ing of “the good old minister,” he disparages the prayers 
of old Deacon Gookin, he snatches a child away from the 
catechizing of “Goody Cloyse, that excellent old Christian.” 
Thenceforth he-stubbornly isolates himself from his fellow 
men and from his own wife. On the Sabbath day he questions 
their hymns and their sermons, at midnight he shrinks from 
his wife, at morning or eventide he scowls at family prayers. 
Having given his allegiance to the devil, he cannot fulfill the 
injunction of the second great commandment any more than 
he can fulfill that of the first. Unable to love himself, he is un- 
able to love his neighbor. 

“Faith, hope, and love: these three” he has lost, replacing 
them with their opposed vices, and the pink ribbons serve as 
emblems for them all and lead to a double pattern of virtues 
and vices. In “Young Goodman Brown” the motifs of faith, 
hope, and love, summed up in the pink ribbons, blend each 
into each. If the blend sometimes confuses us, like the alternat- 
ing light and dark of the forest conclave, and more particularly 
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like the mystery of the pink ribbons, it is perhaps no less than 
Hawthorne intended when he presented Goodman Brown’s 
initiation into the knowledge of good evil, a knowledge that 
rapidly becomes confusion. For Goodman Brown it is a knowl- 
edge by which he seems to turn the very names and epithets of 
Goodman, Goody, and Gookin jnto variant spellings of “evil,” 
just as Brown transmutes faith, hope and love into their op- 
posed vices. For the reader the pink ribbons, like the balance of 
town and country, like the intetplay of light and dark, remain 
in the mind an index to ambiguity, which is, paradoxically, as 
we have said, a formalistic device in the story. 


C. Romance and Reality, Land and River: 
The Journey as Repetitive Form in 
Huckleberry Finn 


In the preceding section, on formalistic qualities in “Young 
Goodman Brown,” we noted that the short story is generally 
concerned with relatively few characters and with only one 
major situation. The short story achieves its climax and solu- 
tion, and quickly concludes. The novel, however, contains 
more characters; and its plot, a number of episodes or situa- 
tions. Its ampler space provides opportunity for creation of a 
world, with the consequent opportunity for the reader to be 
immersed in that world. But because the novel is ample, in 
comparison with a lyric poem or a short story, it offers a fur- 
ther challenge to its creator to give it its form. In fact, histori- 
cally the formalistic approach in criticism has focused more on 
lyric poetry and short stories than on the novel. Nevertheless, 
the novel, too, is an art form, and a close reading will present 
one or more ways of seeing its form and how the author con- 
trols that form. 

It will become clear as we approach the form of Huckleberry 
Finn that at one level its form can be simplistically dia- 
grammed as a capital letter “I” lying on its side. At each end 
there is a block of chapters set on the land and in a world 
where Tom Sawyer can exist and even dominate. In the middle 
are chapters largely related to the river as Huck and Jim travel 
down that river; here realism, not a Tom Sawyer romanticism, 
dominates. Further, in the central portion there is a pattern of 
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alternations between land and river. Taking the novel as a 
whole, then, there is a pattern of departures and returns. 

But Twain was not limited to a pattern that can be charted, 
as it were, on graph paper. In a master stroke of the creative 
art, he chose Huck Finn himself as the point-of-view character. 
In doing so, Twain abandoned the simpler omniscient (or au- 
thorial) point of view that he had very successfully used in The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer for a relatively sophisticated tech- 
nique. He allowed the central character to relate his adven- 
tures in his own way—the point of view called first-person 
narrator. T. S. Eliot refers to the difference in points of view as 
indicative of the major qualitative distinction between Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn: Tom’s story is told by an adult 
looking at a boy and his gang; Huck’s narrative requires that 
“we see the world through his eyes.” Granted that Twain 
sometimes allows us to see beyond Huck’s relatively simple 
narrative manner some dimensions of meaning not apparent 
to Huck, the point of view has been so contrived (and con- 
trolled) that we do not see anything that is not at least implicit 
in Huck’s straightforward narration. 

Several questions can be raised. What is the character of 
Huck like? How does his manner of telling his story control 
our responses to that story? Finally, how does this point of 
view assist us in perceiving the novel’s form? 

First, Huck is an objective narrator. He is objective about 
himself, even when that objectivity tends to reflect negatively 
upon himself. He is objective about the society he repeatedly 
confronts, even when, as he often fears, that society possesses 
virtues and sanctions to which he must ever remain a stranger. 
He is an outcast, he knows that he is an outcast, and he does 
not blame the society that has made and will keep him an out- 
cast. He always assumes in his characteristic modesty that he 
must somehow be to blame for the estrangement. His decep- 
tions, his evasions, his lapses from conventional respectability 
are always motivated by the requirements of a given situation; 
he is probably the first thoroughgoing, honest pragmatist in 
American fiction. When he lies or steals, he assumes that soci- 
ety is right and that he is simply depraved. He does not make 
excuses for himself, and his conscience is the stern voice of a 
pietistic, hypocritical backwoods society asserting itself within 
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that sensitive and wistful psyche. We know that he is neither 
depraved nor dishonest, because we judge that society by the 
damning clues that emerge from the naive account of a boy 
about thirteen years old who has been forced to lie in order to 
get out of trouble but who never lies to himself or to his reader. 
In part, his lack of subtlety is a measure of his reliability as nar- 
rator: he has mastered neither the genteel speech of “re- 
spectable” folks nor their deceit, evasions of truth, and pen- 
chant for pious platitudes. He is always refreshingly himself, 
even when he is telling a tall tale or engaging in one of his am- 
bitious masquerades to get out of a jam. 

Thus the point of view Twain carefully establishes from the 
first words of the narrative offers a position from which the 
reader must consider the events of the narrative. That position 
never wavers from the trustworthy point of view of the hero- 
narrator’s clear-eyed gaze. He becomes at once the medium 
and the norm for the story that unfolds. By him we can mea- 
sure (although he never overtly does it himself) the hypocrisy 
of Miss Watson, perceive the cumulative contrast between 
Huck and the incorrigible Tom Sawyer, and finally judge 
the whole of society along the river. Eliot makes this impor- 
tant discrimination: “Huck has not imagination, in the sense 
in which Tom has it; he has, instead, vision. He sees the 
ner i and he does not judge it—ne allows it to judge 
itself.” 

Huck’s characteristic mode of speech is ironic and self- 
effacing. Although at times he can be proud of the success of 
his tall tales and masquerades, in the things that matter he is 
given to understatement. Of his return to “civilized” life with 
the Widow Douglas, he tersely confides, “Well, then, the old 
thing commenced again.” Of the senseless horror with which 
the Grangerford-Shepherdson feud ends, Huck says with ad- 
mirable restraint: “I ain’t a-going to tell all that happened—it 
would make me sick again if I was to do that. I wished I hadn’t 
ever come ashore that night to see such things. I ain’t ever 
going to get shut of them—lots of times I dream about them.” 
And in one of the most artfully conceived, understated, but 
eloquent endings in all fiction, Huck bids his reader and civi- 
lization goodbye simultaneously: “But I reckon I got to light 
out for the Territory ahead of the rest, because Aunt Sally she’s 
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going to adopt me and sivilize me, and I can’t stand it. I been 
there before.” 

The movement of the novel likewise has an effect on the total 
shape of the work. The apparently aimless plot with its straight- 
forward sequence—what happened, what happened next, and 
then what happened after that, to paraphrase Gertrude Stein— 
is admirably suited to the personality of Huck as narrator. In the 
conventional romantic novel, of course, we expect to find a 
more or less complex central situation, in which two lovers 
come together by various stratagems of the novelist, have their 
difficulties, resolve their problems, and are destined to live hap- 
pily ever afterward. Even in such a classic novel as Jane 
Austen's Pride and Prejudice, the separate chapters and the 
pieces of the plot concern the manifestations, against the back- 
ground of early nineteenth-century English provincial life, of 
the many facets of Mr. Darcy's insuperable pride and Elizabeth 
Bennet’s equally tenacious prejudice, but everything works to- 
ward the happy union of two very attractive young people. 

In Huckleberry Finn, however, there is no real center to the 
plot as such. Instead we have what Kenneth Burke has called 
repetitive form: “the consistent maintaining of a principle 
under new guises . . . a restatement of the same thing in dif- 
ferent ways. . . - A succession of images, each of them regiv- 
ing the same lyric mood; a character repeating his identity, 
his ‘number,’ under changing situations; the sustaining of an 
attitude as in satire . . .” (125). The separate situations or 
episodes are loosely strung together by the presence of Huck 
and Jim as they make their way down the Mississippi River 
from St. Petersburg, while the river flows through all, becom- 
ing really a vast highway across backwoods America. In the 
separate episodes there are new characters who, after Huck 
moves on, usually do not reappear. There are new settings and 
always new situations. At the beginning, there are five chap- 
ters about the adventures of Huck and Tom and the gang in St. 
Petersburg; at the end, there are twelve chapters centering on 
the Phelps farm that chronicle the high jinks of the boys in try- 
ing to free Jim; in between, there are twenty-six chapters in 
which Huck and Jim pursue true freedom and in which Tom 
Sawyer does not appear. This large midsection of the book in- 
cludes such revealing experiences as Jim and Huck’s en- 
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counter with the “house of death” (ch. 9); the dual masquer- 
ades before the perceptive Mrs. Judith Loftus (ch. 11); Huck’s 
life with the Grangerfords (chs. 17 and 18); the performance of 
the Duke and Dauphin at Pokeville (ch. 20); the Arkansas pre- 
miere of Shakespeare and the shooting of Boggs by Colonel 
Sherburn (chs. 21 and 22); and, finally, the relatively lengthy 
involvement with the Wilks family (chs. 24-29). 

Despite changes in settings and dramatis personae, the 
separate episodes share a cumulative role (their repetitive 
form): Huck learns bit by bit about the depravity that hides be- 
neath respectability and piety. He learns gradually and unwill- 
ingly that society or civilization is vicious and predatory and 
that the individual has small chance to assert himself against a 
monolithic mass. Harmless as the sentimental tastes of the 
Grangerfords or their preference for the conventionally pretty 
may seem, Twain’s superb sense for the objective correlative 
allows us to realize (without being told) that conventional piety 
and sentimentality hide depravity no more effectively than the 
high coloring of the chalk fruit compensates for the chips that 
expose the underlying chalk. Likewise, elaborate manners, 
love of tradition, and “cultivated” tastes for Graveyard School 
poetry and lugubrious drawings are merely genteel facades 
for barbarism and savagery. Mrs. Judith Loftus, probably the 
best-developed minor character in the entire novel, for all her 
sentimental response to the hackneyed story of a mistreated 
apprentice, sees the plight of the Tunaway slave merely in 
terms of the cash reward she and her husband may win. Even 
the Wilks girls, as charming as they seem to Huck, are easily 
taken in by the grossest sentimentality and pious clichés. A 
teview of the several episodes discloses that, for all their ap- 
parent differences, they are really reenactments of the same in- 
sistent revelation: the mass of humanity is hopelessly de- 
praved, and the genuinely honest individual is constantly 
being victimized, betrayed, and threatened. 

The framework of the plot is, 
from north to south, a journey fro: 
rifying knowledge. Huck tends t 
are, but he does not suspect the depths of evil and the per- 
vasiveness of sheer meanness, of man’s inhumanity to man, 
until he has completed his journey. The relative harmlessness 


then, a journey—a journey 
m relative innocence to hor- 
o see people for what they 
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of Miss Watson’s lack of compassion and her devotion to the 
letter rather than the spirit of religious law or of Tom’s incur- 
able romanticism does not become really sinister until Huck 
reenters the seemingly good world at the Phelps farm, a world 
that is really the same as the “good” world of St. Petersburg— 
a connection that is stressed by the kinship of Aunt Sally and 
Aunt Polly. Into that world the values of Tom Sawyer are once 
more injected, but Huck discovers that he has endured too 
much on his journey down the river to become Tom’s foil 
again. 

Only the great, flowing river defines the lineaments of other- 
wise elusive freedom; that mighty force of nature opposes and 
offers the only possible escape from the blighting tyranny of 
towns and farm communities. The Mississippi is the novel’s 
major symbol. It is the one place where a person does not need 
to lie to himself or to others. Its ceaseless flow mocks the static, 
stultifying society on its banks. There are lyrical passages in 
which Huck communicates, even with all his colloquial limita- 
tions, his feelings about the river, its symbolic functions, as in 
the image-packed description that follows the horrors of the 
Grangerford-Shepherdson carnage (ch. 19). In that memorable 
passage Huck extols the freedom and contemplation that the 
river encourages. In contrast to the oppressive places on land, 
the raft and the river promise release: “We said there warn’t no 
home like a raft, after all. Other places do seem so cramped up 
and smothery, but a raft don’t. You feel mighty free and easy 
and comfortable on a raft.” 

Like the river, Huck’s narrative flows spontaneously and 
ever onward. Around each bend lies a possible new adventure; 
in the eddies, a lyrical interlude. But the river always carries 
Huck and Jim out of each adventure toward another uncertain 
try for freedom. That freedom is never really achieved is 
a major irony, but the book’s structure parallels the river’s 
flow. The separate adventures become infinite variations upon 

(repetitive forms of) the quest for freedom. That the final 
thwarting of freedom is perpetrated by the forces of St. Peters- 
burg, of course, is no fault of the river or its promise of free- 
dom; it simply seems that membership in humanity generates 
what we have elsewhere called the circular pattern of flight 


and captivity. 
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D. Dialectic as Form: The Trap Metaphor 
in Hamlet 


1. The Trap Imagery 


My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent; 
And like a man to double business bound, 
| stand in pause where | shall first begin, 
And both neglect. (III. iii) 


The words are not those of Hamlet. They are spoken by 
Claudius, as he tries to pray for forgiveness, even as he knows 
that he cannot give up those things for which he murdered his 
brother—his crown, his fulfilled ambition, and his wife. But 
the words may easily have been Hamlet's, for he too is by 
“double business bound.” Indeed, much of the play centers on 
doubleness. In that doubleness lies the essence of what we 
mean by “dialectic” here—a confrontation of polarities. A con- 
sequence of that doubleness for many of the characters is that 
they are apparently caught in a trap—a key metaphor in the 
a ag in another image, “Hoist with [their] own petard[s]” 
iv). 

Let us examine that metaphor of the trap, for it leads clearly 
to our seeing how dialectic provides form in Hamlet. Several 
times in the play, but in varying images, we find allusions to 
different kinds of entanglement. Polonius injudiciously uses 
the metaphor to warn Ophelia away from Hamlet’s “holy 
vows of heaven,” vows that he says are “springes to catch 
woodcocks” (Liii). More significant is Hamlet's‘ deliberate mis- 
naming of “The Murder of Gonzago”; he calls it “The Mouse- 
trap” (IILii) because it is, as he says elsewhere, “the thing / 
Wherein I'll catch the conscience of the King” (ILii). Claudius 
feels that he is trapped: “O limed soul, that, struggling to be 
free, / Art more engag’d” (IILiii). Hamlet, in the hands of plot- 
ters, finds himself “thus be-netted round with villainies” and 
one for whom Claudius has “Thrown out his angle [fish hook] 
for my proper life” (V.ii). The dying Laertes echoes his father’s 
metaphor when he tells Osric that he is “as a woodcock to 
mine own springe” (V.ii). Here we have a pattern of trap im- 
ages—springes, lime, nets, mousetraps, and angles or hooks. 
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Now traps are usually for animals, but we are dealing with 
human beings, persons who are trapped in their own dilem- 
mas, in their own questions, in the very questioning of the 
universe. 


2. The Cosmological Trap 

Let us expand our formal approach to Hamlet by characteriz- 
ing once again the world of the work. We need go no further 
than the first scene of act I to realize that it is a disturbed 
world, that a sense of mystery and deep anxiety preoccupies 
the soldiers of the watch. The ghost has appeared already and 
is expected to appear again. The guards instinctively assume 
that the apparition of the former king has more than passing 
import; and, in their troubled questions to Horatio about the 
mysterious preparations for war, the guards show how closely 
they regard the connection between the unnatural appearance 
of the dead king and the welfare of the state. The guards have 
no answers for the mystery, their uncertainty, or their premo- 
nitions; their quandary is mirrored in abundant questions 
and minimal answers—a rhetorical phenomenon that recurs 
throughout the play, even in the soliloquies of Hamlet; in other 
words, an instance of dialectic. The sense of cosmic implication 
in the special situation of Denmark emerges strongly in the ex- 
change between Hamlet and his friends Rosencrantz and 


Guildenstern: 


Hamtet. Denmark's a prison. 

Rosencrantz. Then is the world one. 

Hamer. A goodly one; in which there are many confines, wards, 
and dungeons, Denmark being the one o’ th’ worst. (l.ii) 


These remarks recall the assertion of Marcellus as Hamlet 
and the ghost go offstage: “Something is rotten in the state of 
Denmark” (Liv). Indeed, Hamlet acknowledges that the rot- 
tenness of Denmark pervades all of nature: “. . . this goodly 
frame the earth seems to mea sterile promontory; this most ex- 
cellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave o’erhanging firma- 
ment, this majestical roof fretted with golden fire—why, it ap- 
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peareth nothing to me but a foul and pestilent congregation of 
vapors” (Ilii). Much earlier, before his encounter with the 
ghost, Hamlet expressed his extreme pessimism at man’s hav- 
ing to endure earthly existence within nature’s unwholesome 
realm: 


How weary, stale, flat and unprofitable 

Seem to me all the uses of this world! 

Fie on’t,-ah, fie, ‘tis an unweeded garden 

That grows to seed. Things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely. (l.ii) 


As he speaks these lines, Hamlet apparently has no idea of 
the truth of his father’s death but is dismayed over his 
mother’s hasty marriage to the new king. He has discovered a 
seeming paradox in the nature of existence: the fair, in nature 
and humanity, inevitably submits to the dominion of the foul. 
His obsession with the paradox focuses his attention on Den- 
mark as the model of nature and human frailty. Thus a pattern 
of increasing parallels between Denmark and the cosmos and 
between man and nature develops. Question and answer, dia- 
logue and soliloquy, become a verbal unity of repeated words 
and phrases, looking forward to larger thematic assertion and 
backward to earlier adumbration. 

The play constitutes a vast poem in which speculation about 
nature, human nature, the health of the state, and human des- 
tiny intensifies into a passionate dialectic. Mystery, riddle, 
enigma, and metaphysical question complicate the dialogue. 
Particularly in his soliloquies Hamlet confronts questions that 
have obsessed protagonists from Sophocles’s Oedipus to Tom 
Stoppard’s Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. What begins with 
the relatively simple questions of the soldiers of the watch in 
act I is magnified and complicated as the play moves on. In- 
creasingly tenuous and rarified probes of the maddening gulf 
between reality and appearance proliferate. Moreover, the con- 
trast between what the simple man cheerfully accepts at face 
value and what the thoughtful man is driven to question calls 
into doubt every. surface of utterance, act, or thing. In the 
world of Hamlet the cosmic implications of myriad distinctions 
between “seem” and “be” confront us at every hand. 
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3. “Seeming” and “Being” 

An index to form looms in the crucial qualitative differences 
between Hamlet’s mode of speech and that of the other inhab- 
itants of his strange world. Because Hamlet's utterances and 
manners are characteristically unconventional, the other major 
characters (except Horatio, of course) assume that he is mad or 
at least temporarily deranged. Conversely, because they do 
speak the simple, relatively safe language of ordinary exis- 
tence, he assumes that they are hiding or twisting the truth. No 
one who easily settles for seeming is quite trustworthy to the 
man obsessed with the pursuit of being. Even the ghost’s na- 
ture and origin (he may be a diabolical agent, after all) must be 
tentative for Hamlet until he can settle the validity of the 
ghost’s revelations with the “play within the play.” Even 
Ophelia must be treated as the possible tool of Claudius and 
Polonius. The presence of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, not 
to mention their mission on the journey to England, arouses 
Hamlet’s deepest suspicions. Only Horatio is exempt from dis- 
trust, and even to him Hamlet cannot divulge the full dimen- 
sion of his subversion. Yet though Hamlet seems to speak only 
in riddle and to act solely with evasion, his utterances and acts 
always actually bespeak the full measure of his feelings and 
his increasingly single-minded absorption with his inevitable 
mission. The important qualification of his honesty lies in his 
full knowledge that others do not (or cannot) comprehend his 
real meanings and that others are hardly vitally concerned 
with deep truths about the state, mankind, or themselves. 

For our purposes, of course, the important fact is that these 
contrasting levels of meaning and understanding achieve for- 
mal expression. When the king demands some explanation for 
his extraordinary melancholy, Hamlet replies, “I am too much 
in the sun” (Lii). The reply thus establishes, although Claudius 
does not perceive it, Hamlet’s judgment of and opposition to 
the easy acceptance of “things as they are.” And when the 
queen tries to reconcile him to the inevitability of death in the 
natural scheme and asks, “Why seems it so particular with 
thee?” he responds with a revealing contrast between the 
seeming evidences of mourning and real woe—an unequivo- 
cal condemnation of the queen’s apparently easy acceptance of 
his father’s death as opposed to the vindication of his refusal 
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to view that death as merely an occasion for ceremonial 
mourning duties. To the joint entreaty of Claudius and 
Gertrude that he remain in Denmark, he replies only to his 
mother: “I shall in all my best obey you, madam” (Lii). But in 
thus disdaining to answer the king, he has promised really 
nothing to his mother, although she takes his reply for com- 
plete submission to the royal couple. Again we see that every 
statement of Hamlet is dialectic: that is, it tends toward double 
meaning—the superficial meaning of the world of Denmark 
and the subtler meaning for Hamlet and the reader. 

As we have observed, Hamlet's overriding concern, even 
before he knows of the ghost’s appearance, is the frustration of 
living in an imperfect world. He sees, wherever he looks, the 
pervasive blight in nature, especially human nature. Man, out- 
wardly the acme of creation, is susceptible to “some vicious 
mole of nature,” and no matter how virtuous he otherwise 
may be, the “dram of evil” or the “stamp of one defect” adul- 
terates nobility (Liv). Hamlet finds that “one may smile 
and smile, and be a villain” (Iv). To the uncomprehending 
Guildenstern, Hamlet emphasizes his basic concern with the 
strange puzzle of corrupted and corrupting man: 


What a piece of work is a man, how noble in reason, how infi- 
nite in faculties, in form and moving how express and ad- 
mirable, in action how like an angel, in apprehension how like a 
god: the beauty of the world, the paragon of animals! And yet 
to me what is this quintessence of dust? Man delights not me— 


no, nor woman either, though by your smiling you seem to say 
so. (Ilii) 


This preoccupation with the paradox of man, recurring as it 
does throughout the play, obviously takes precedence over the 
revenge ordered by the ghost. Instead of the ideal world Ham- 
let seeks, the real world that he finds is his father’s death, his 
mother’s remarriage, the defection of his supposed friends, 
and the fallen state of man. (The implications of the dangers 
inherent in this “man’s” view of the world in Hamlet are ex- 
plored in chapter 6.) 

Reams have been written about Hamlet’s reasons for the 
delay in carrying out his revenge; for our purpose, however 
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the delay is not particularly important, except insofar as it em- 
phasizes Hamlet's greater obsession with the pervasive blight 
within the cosmos. From almost every bit of verbal evidence, 
he considers as paramount the larger role of investigator and 
punitive agent of all humankind: his verbal attack on the 
queen, his accidental murder of Polonius, his indignation 
about the state of the theater, his castigation of Ophelia, his de- 
light in foiling Rosencrantz and Guildenstern and arranging 
their destruction, and his fight with Laertes over the grave of 
Ophelia. Hamlet,-in living up to what he conceives to bea 
higher role than that of mere avenger, recurrently broods 
about his self-imposed mission, although he characteristically 
avoids naming it. In his warfare against bestiality, however, he 
asserts his allegiance to heaven-sent reason and its dictates: 


What is a man, 
If his chief good and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast, no more. 
Sure he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust in us unused. Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven scruple 
Of thinking too precisely on th’event— 
A thought which, quartered, hath but one part wisdom 
And ever three parts coward—I do not know 
Why yet I live to say, “This thing's to do,” 
Sith | have cause, and will, and strength, and means 


To do't. (IV.vi) 


With some envy he regards the active competence of Fortin- 
bras as opposed to his own “craven scruple / Of thinking too 
precisely on th’event” (that is, his obligation to act to avenge 
his father’s death). In short, almost from his first appearance in 
the play, Hamlet, unlike Fortinbras, is overwhelmed that to 
him is given a vast and ambiguous task: 


The time is out of joint. O cursed spite 
That ever | was born to set it right! (l.v) 


The time, like the place of Denmark, has been corrupted by 
men vulnerable to natural flaws. And once again Hamlet's 
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statement offers formal reinforcement for the dialectic of the 
play—the opposition of two attitudes toward human experi- 
ence that must. achieve resolution or synthesis before the 
play’s end. 

To the ideal of setting things right, then, Hamlet gives his al- 
legiance. The order he supports transcends the expediency of 
Polonius, the apostle of practicality, and of Claudius, the devo- 
tee of power and sexuality. Again and again we see Hamlet's 
visionary appraisal of an order so remote from the ken of most 
people that he appears at times inhuman in his refusal to be 
touched by the scales of ordinary joy or sorrow. He will set 
straight the political and social order by ferreting out bestiality, 
corruption (of state, marriage bed, or theater), trickery, and de- 
ceit. He is obsessed throughout the play by the “dusty death” 
to which all must come, and his speeches abound in images of 
sickness and death. But if he has finally gotten the king, along 
with his confederates, “Hoist with his own petard” (IIL.iv), 
Hamlet also brings himself, through his own trickery, deceit, 
perhaps even his own ambitions, to the fate of Yorick. 

Thus does the play turn upon itself. It is no simple morality 
play. It begins in an atmosphere of mourning for the late king 
and apprehensions about the appearance of the ghost, and it 
ends in a scene littered with corpses. The noble prince, like his 
father before him, is, despite his best intentions, sullied by the 
“foul crimes done in my days of nature” (I.v). All men appar- 
ently are, as Laertes says of himself, “as a woodcock to mine 
own springe” (V.ii) (that is, like a fool caught in his own snare). 
And though all beauty and aspiration (a counterpoint theme) 
are reduced ultimately to a “quintessence of dust,” it is in 
Hamlet's striving, however imperfectly and destructively, to 
bend the order of nature to a higher law that we must see the 


play’s tragic assertion in the midst of an otherwise pervasive 
and unrelieved pessimism. 


4. “Seeing” and “Knowing” 

The design of the play can be perceived in part in the elaborate 
play upon the words “see” and “know” and their cognates. 
Whereas the deity can be understood as “Looking before and 
after” (IV.iv), the player king points out to his queen that there 
is a hiatus between what people intend and what they do: 
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“Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own” (Mii). 
Forced by Hamlet to consider the difference between her two 
husbands, Gertrude cries out in anguish against having to see 
into her own motivations: 


O Hamlet, speak no more. 
Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul, 
And there | see such black and grained spots 
As will not leave their tinct. (IIl.iv) 


But she does not see the ghost of her former husband, nor can 
she see the metaphysical implications of Hamlet’s reason in 
madness. The blind eye sockets of Yorick’s skull once saw their 
quota of experience, but most people in Denmark are quite 
content with the surface appearances of life and refuse even to 
consider the ends to which mortality brings everyone. The in- 
tricate weavings of images of sight thus become a kind of 
tragic algebra for the plight of a man who “seemed to find his 
way without his eyes” (ILi) and who found himself at last 
“placed to the view” of the “yet unknowing world” (V.ii). 

The traveling players had acted out the crime of Denmark 
on another stage, but their play seemed to most of the audi- 
ence only a diversion in a pageant of images designed to keep 
them from really knowing themselves or their fellows to be 
corrupted by nature and doomed at last to become “my Lady 
Worm’s, chapless and knocked about the mazzard with a sex- 
ton’s spade” (V.i). The contexts of these words assert a system- 
atic enlargement of the play’s tragic pronouncement of human 
ignorance in the midst of appearances. Formally, the play pro- 
gresses from the relatively simple speculations of the soldiers 
of the watch to the sophisticated complexity of metaphysical 
inquiry. There may not be final answers to the questions Ham- 
let ponders, but the questions assume a formal order as their 
dimensions are structured by speech and action—in miniature, 
by the play within the play; in extension, by the tragedy itself. 

Ophelia, in her madness, utters perhaps the key line of the 
play: “Lord, we know what we are, but we know not what we 
may be” (IV.v). Hamlet has earlier said that if the king reacts as 
expected to the play within the play, “I know my course” (IL ii); 
that is, he will spring the trap. But he is not sure of his course, 
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nor does he even know himself—at least not until the final act. 
In the prison of the world and its myriad traps he can only 
pursue his destiny, which, as he realizes before the duel, in- 
evitably leads to the grave. The contest between human aspi- 
ration and natural order in which Hamlet finds himself is all 
too unequal: idealism turns out to be a poor match for the 
prison walls of either Denmark or the grave. 


E. Irony and Narrative Voice: A Formalistic Approach 
to “Everyday Use: for your grandmama” 


The formalistic critic deals with irony and paradox, with ambi- 
guity, with the tensions that result from multiple interactions 
within the organic form of the literary piece. 

Reminded of these principles, we find that they abound in 
Alice Walker’s “Everyday Use: for your grandmama.” Indeed, 
the very title sets us going. “Everyday Use” seems easy enough, 
at first: itis a phrase used by Dee, the educated and supposedly 
sophisticated of the two sisters. But for her it is a term of dispar- 
agement about the use of the quilts; for her sister Maggie and 
for her mother the phrase suggests a worthy, daily use of the 
quilts. The quilts have different meanings for the members of 
the family. 

And what are we to make of the subtitle, “for your grand- 
mama”? Is it a dedication to a “real” grandmother, an actual 
specific person, about whom the author tells us nothing more 
in the text? If so, to whom does “your” refer? Or perhaps it is a 
kind of generic grandmother, a typical figure that compares 
with many women in the rural, predominantly African Ameri- 
can culture that provides the setting of the story? Or is the sub- 
title not a dedication, but a recollection of the quilts’ associa- 
tion with Maggie and Dee’s grandmother? Someone who was 
there in fact, an everyday, dependable matriarchal figure? And 
the early pieces of the quilts were hers, “every day.” 

But the title is just the beginning of the interplay throughout 
this story. 

At a fairly obvious level, what we earlier called “external 
form” is evident in “Everyday Use.” Consider the sequence of 

events. The scene is set with the mother of the two sisters re- 
porting the events to an unidentified and nonspeaking listener, 
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or maybe just remembering what has happened, speaking ru- 
minatively to herself. But in that report or reminiscence, she 
moves sequentially from the initial setting to the description of 
Maggie to the central episode—the visit by Det and her friend, 
their meal and conversation together, the altercation between 
Dee and her mother about the quilts, the departure of the visi- 
tors, and the final lines about Maggie and her mother, just sit- 
ting there, “enjoying,” as the day comes to a close. In this sim- 
ple yet artfully structured way, the story has what Aristotle 
called for—an “orderly arrangement of parts.” Neat, compact, 
controlled. A good external form. 

However, there is an interesting discontinuity of sorts—a 
paradox—that might catch the reader’s attention. Repeatedly, 
the mother notes her lack of sophistication and, specifically, 
her lack of education: “I never had an education myself. After 
second grade the school was closed down.” She recalls that 
both her daughters have read to her—possibly a hint that she 
herself is illiterate, or almost so. On the other hand, the reader 
must soon note that the mother does not narrate as one with- 
out education would; nor does she speak in a less than stan- 
dard dialect, although with a few colloquialisms, to be sure; 
nor is she at loss for words, whether as narrator or as speaker. 
In fact, she has a rich vocabulary, has a good sense of standard 
syntax, and is quite capable of turning a phrase or calling up a 
vivid image. Why, may we ask, is there this seeming disconti- 
nuity between what the narrator tells us about her lack of edu- 
cation and what she shows us? We have no reason to believe 
that she is an unreliable narrator. If she says that she has no 
education and if she may be illiterate, then quite possibly that 
is the factual truth. 

But the actual telling of the episode, in the first person, 
seemingly belies the factual truth. Is it possible that she is 
telling herself the story, again, at some point in the time well 
beyond the original setting, when she is “free to sit here” (just 
as she said that she would be doing once Maggie was married 
and gone)? If so, then the telling is at the level not of mono- 
logue to an unidentified listener, but at the level of the 
mother’s own mind, her own thought processes. And that is a 
significant point. j 

For the mother clearly is intelligent and rich in insight and 
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understanding. She has a depth and wisdom (indeed even a 
sense of humor) that Dee cannot fathom. 

That contrast between the lack of education and the real 
thought processes of the mother presents us with a remarkable 
“tension,” not of a negative sort (though there is a psychologi- 
cal tension in the story that might be negative) but of the sort 
that the New Critics found important in the internal form of a 
piece of literary art. What the mother seems to be to daughter 
Dee is in fact belied by the thought processes, the articulate 
pattern of words and memories, that the mother in fact com- 
mands. The ironic discontinuity is at the heart of the story, so 
that “form” and “theme” become one. 

Not surprisingly, this discontinuity compares with other ten- 
sions—which also resolve themselves into the organic form of 
the story—in “Everyday Use.” In that complex we have at least 
part of the theme of the story, as form and content become com- 
plements of one another. For example, it is easy enough to see 
the overt conflict between the mother and Maggie on one side 
and Dee and Hakim-a-barber on the other. Ata deeper level we 
see that there are cultural contrasts between them, richly shown 
in various symbolic details such as the butter churn, the furni- 
ture, and of course the quilts. But the contrast between the col- 
lege-educated Dee and her mother and sister does resolve itself 
in what is a virtual thematic statement: the lived culture of the 
mother is richer and more vital than either Dee’s college-ori- 
ented culture or what is represented by the “African” names as- 
sumed by Dee and her friend. That resolution comes in the 
forthright denial of the quilts to Dee and the giving of them to 
Maggie, just as in a less dramatic way the use of snuff amid a 
quiet setting concludes the story. 

There are other contrasts also, filling out the form of the 
story and further adumbrating its themes. Names, for exam- 
ple, are clearly in this pattern. The mother’s name—maiden or 
married is not clear—is Johnson, a simple, traditional name, 
appropriate enough for her sturdy personality. Her daughters’ 
names and what they represent are a study in contrasts. “Mag- 
gie” is not much out of the ordinary and seemingly has no 
family “history,” but it is Maggie who remembers some family 
name history: Dee says that Maggie has a “brain like an ele- 
phant’s.” On the other hand, “Dee” has been in the family for 
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generations, with clear connections to individual forebears. 
But there is the rub, for Dee has rejected family history while 
claiming to want to preserve their “heritage.” Rejecting her 
name, she has adopted a pseudotraditional name that her 
mother finds difficult to pronounce: “Ream it out again,” she 
says. Of course, Dee’s friend’s name is even more difficult, and 
with a hint of disapproval the mother consciously plays upon 
his initial greeting (“Asalamalakim”) as if it were his name, 
and later she reduces his name to “the barber.” Clearly, names 
are not just incidentals in this story. 

More might be said of a few other details that seem signifi- 
cant in the story, details that have some symbolic force. Some 
of these are the house fire and the building of the second house 
much like the first, the apparent confusion between Maggie 
and Dee’s friend about the handshake, the recurrent “uhnnnh” 
that the mother associates with snakes and implicitly then 
with Dee’s friend, and the interplay of the mother’s dream of 
something like Johnny Carson’s program and Dee’s virtual 
dream world of assuming a different culture while claiming to 
preserve her original “heritage.” 

Finally a more positive word about Dee and her actions. 
Most of what has been said thus far about Dee seems satiric 
if not sardonic. But let us remember that we are seeing Dee 
through her mother’s eyes. Earlier we noted that the mother is 
probably a reliable narrator at least insofar as she talks about 
her lack of education and other specific details of their family 
life. But is she totally reliable when she talks about Dee? After 
all, there is a contrast between two worlds here—one relatively 
unchanged from what it has been, one that reflects major 
changes in the society and economy. Dee is somewhat ob- 
tuse—but she has been to college, she has been in a different 
environment, she does suggest that Maggie “make something” 
of herself. And that is not all wrong. Perhaps that is the final 


irony, the lasting ambiguity, of the story. 


E VI. LIMITATIONS OF THE FORMALISTIC 
APPROACH 


By the 1950s, dissent was in the air. Still outraged by the award 
of the Bollingen Prize for Poetry to Ezra Pound in 1949, some 
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voices thought they detected a pronounced elitism, if not more 
sinister rightist tendencies, in the New Critics, their disciples, 
and the poets to whom they had granted the favor of their at- 
tention. The details of this political argument need not compel 
our attention here. What does concern us is the realization that 
by 1955, some doubters were pointing to the formalistic critics’ 
absorption with details, their greater success with intensive 
than with extensive criticism, their obvious preference for 
poets like Eliot and Yeats, and their lack of success with the 
novel and the drama (C. Hugh Holman, “The Defense of Art: 
Criticism Since 1930” 238-39). 

Less general caveats, have emphasized the restriction of for- 
malistic criticism to a certain kind of literature simply because 
that kind proved itself especially amenable—lyric poetry gen- 
erally but especially English poetry of the seventeenth century 
and the “modernist” poetry that stems from Pound and Eliot, 
and some virtually self-selecting fiction that significantly dis- 
plays poetic textures (for example, Moby-Dick and Ulysses). 
New Critics tended to ignore or undervalue some poetry 
and other genres that do not easily respond to formalistic ap- 
proaches (for example, the poetry of Wordsworth and Shelley, 
philosophical and didactic verse generally, and the essay). Ap- 
parently the problems increase whenever the language of the 
literary work tends to approach that of the philosopher, or 
even that of the critic himself. The formalistic approach some- 
times seems to lapse into a treasure hunt for objective correla- 
tives, conceits, the image, or ironic turns of phrase. It has not 
seemed to work Particularly well for most American poetry 
written since 1950; as students often point out, it tends to over- 
look feeling and appears heartless and cold in its absorption 
with form. 

Robert Langbaum pronounced the New Criticism “dead— 
dead of its very success.” For, said he, “We are all New Critics 
nowadays, whether we like it or not, in that we cannot avoid 
discerning and appreciating wit in poetry, or reading with 
close attention to words, images, ironies, and so on” (11)- 
There is more to criticism than “understanding the text, 
[which] is where criticism begins, not where it ends” (14)- 
Langbaum believed that the New Criticism took us for a time 
outside the “main stream of criticism” (represented by Aristo- 
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tle, Coleridge, and Arnold), and that we should return, with 
the tools of explication and analysis given us by the New Crit- 
ics, to that mainstream. That is, instead of insisting upon 
literature’s autonomy, we must resume relating it to life and 
ideas. 

Still later, various charges were leveled against the New Crit- 
ics, and a number of them will be noted in succeeding chapters. 
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The Psychological Approach: 
Freud 


m I. AIMS AND PRINCIPLES 


Having discussed two of the basic approaches to literary un- 
derstanding, the traditional and the formalistic, we now exam- 
ine a third interpretive perspective, the psychological. Of all 
the critical approaches to literature, this has been one of the 
most controversial, the most abused, and—for many readers— 
the least appreciated. Yet, for all the difficulties involved in its 
proper application to interpretive analysis, the psychological 
approach can be fascinating and rewarding. Our purpose in 
this chapter is threefold: (1) to account briefly for the misun- 
derstanding of psychological criticism; (2) to outline the psy- 
chological theory most commonly used as an interpretive tool 
by modern critics; and (3) to show by examples how readers 
may apply this mode of interpretation to enhance their under- 
standing and appreciation of literature. 

The idea of enhancement must be understood as a preface to 
our discussion. It is axiomatic that no single approach can ex- 
haust the manifold interpretive possibilities of a worthwhile 
literary work; each approach has its own peculiar limitations. 
As we have already discovered, the limitations of the tradi- 
tional approach lie in its tendency to overlook the structural 
intricacies of the work. The formalistic approach, on the other 
hand, often neglects historical and sociological contexts that 
may provide important insights into the meaning of the work. 
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In turn, the crucial limitation of the psychological ‘approach is 
its aesthetic inadequacy: psychological interpretation can af- 
ford many profound clues toward solving a work’s thematic 
and symbolic mysteries, but it can seldom account for the 
beautiful symmetry of a well-wrought poem or of a fictional 
masterpiece. Though the psychological approach is an excel- 
lent tool for reading beneath the lines, the interpretive crafts- 
man must often use other tools, such as the traditional and the 


formalistic approaches, for a proper rendering of the lines 
themselves. 


A. Abuses and Misunderstandings 
of the Psychological Approach 


In the general sense of the word, there is nothing new about 
the psychological approach. As early as the fourth century B-C. 
Aristotle used it in setting forth his classic definition of tragedy 
as combining the emotions of pity and terror to produce 
catharsis. The “compleat gentleman” of the English Renais- 
sance, Sir Philip Sidney, with his statements about the moral 
effects of poetry, was psychologizing literature, as were such 
romantic poets as Coleridge, Wordsworth, and Shelley with 
their theories of the imagination. In this sense, then, virtually 
every literary critic has been concerned at some time with the 
psychology of writing or responding to literature. me 
During the twentieth century, however, psychologcial criti- 
cism has come to be associated with a particular school © 
thought: the psychoanalytic theories of Sigmund Freud (1856- 
1939) and his followers, (The currently most significant © 
these followers, Jacques Lacan, will be discussed in chapter 6.) 
From this association have derived most of the abuses an 
misunderstandings of the modern psychological approach to 
literature. Abuses of the approach have resulted from an €x- 
cess of enthusiasm, which has been manifested in severa 
ways. First, the practitioners of the Freudian approach often 
push their critical theses too hard, forcing literature into a Pro- 
crustean bed of psychoanalytic theory at the expense of other 
relevant considerations (for example, the work’s total themat!© 
and aesthetic context). Second, the literary criticism of 
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psychoanalytic extremists has at times degenerated into a spe- 
cial occultism with its own mystique and jargon exclusively 
for the in-group. Third, many critics of the psychological 
school have been either literary scholars who have understood 
the principles of psychology imperfectly or professional psy- 
chologists who have had little feeling for literature as art: the 
former have abused Freudian insights through oversimplifica- 
tion and distortion; the latter have bruised our literary sensi- 
bilities. 

These abuses have given rise to a widespread mistrust of the 
psychological approach as a tool for critical analysis. Conserv- 
ative scholars and teachers of literature, often shocked by such 
terms as anal eroticism, phallic symbol, and Oedipal complex, and 
confused by the clinical diagnoses of literary problems (for ex- 
ample, the interpretation of Hamlet's character as a “severe 
case of hysteria on a cyclothymic basis”—that is, a manic-de- 
pressive psychosis), have rejected all psychological criticism, 
other than the commonsense type, as pretentious nonsense. By 
explaining a few of the principles of Freudian psychology that 
have been applied to literary interpretation and by providing 
some cautionary remarks, we hope to introduce the reader 
to a balanced critical perspective that will enable him or her 
to appreciate the instructive possibilities of the psychologi- 
cal approach while avoiding the pitfalls of either extremist 


attitude. 


B. Freud's Theories 


The foundation of Freud’s contribution to modern psychology 
is his emphasis on the unconscious aspects of the human psy- 
che. A brilliant creative genius, Freud provided convincing 
evidence, through his many carefully recorded case studies, 
that most of our actions are motivated by psychological forces 
over which we have very limited control. He demonstrated 
that, like the iceberg, the human mind is structured so that its 
great weight and density lie beneath the surface (below the 
level of consciousness). In “The Anatomy of the Mental Per- 
sonality,” Freud discriminates between the levels of conscious 


and unconscious mental activity: 
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The oldest and best meaning of the word “unconscious” is the 
descriptive one; we-call “unconscious” any mental process the 
existence of which we are obligated to assume—because, for in- 
stance, we infer it in some way from its effects—but of which 
we are not directly aware. . . . If we want to be more accurate, 
we should modify the statement by saying that we call a 
process “unconscious” when we have to assume that it was ac- 


tive at a certain time, although at that time we knew nothing 
about it. (99-100) 


Freud further emphasizes the importance of the unconscious 
by pointing out that even the “most conscious processes are 
conscious for only a short period; quite soon they become la- 
tent, though they can easily become conscious again” (100). In 
view of this, Freud defines two kinds of unconscious: 


one which is transformed into conscious material easily and 
under conditions which frequently arise, and another in the 
case of which such a transformation is difficult, can only come 
about with a considerable expenditure of energy, or may never 
occur at all. . . . We call the unconscious which is only latent, 
and so can easily become conscious, the “preconscious,” and 
keep the name “anconscious” for the other. (101) 


That most of the individual’s mental processes are uncon- 
scious is thus Freud’s first major premise. The second (which 
has been rejected by a great many professional psychologists, 
including some of Freud’s own disciples—for example, Cat! 
Gustav Jung and Alfred Adler) is that all human behavior is 
motivated ultimately by what we would call sexuality. Freud 
designates the prime Psychic force as libido, or sexual energy: 
His third major premise is that because of the powerful social 
taboos attached to certain sexual impulses, many of our de- 
sires and memories are repressed (that is, actively excluded 
from conscious awareness). 

Starting from these three premises, we may examine several 
corollaries of Freudian theory. Principal among these iS 
Freud’s assignment of the mental processes to three psychic 
zones: the id, the ego, and the superego. An explanation g 
these zones may be illustrated with Freud’s own diagram: 
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perceptual-conscious 


preconscious 


unconscious 


= 


The diagram reveals immediately the vast portion of the men- 
tal apparatus that is not conscious. Furthermore, it helps to 
clarify the relationship between ego, id, and superego, as well 
as their collective relationship to the conscious and the uncon- 
scious. We should note that the id is entirely unconscious and 
that only a small portion of the ego and the superego is con- 
scious. With this diagram as a guide, we may define the nature 
and functions of the three psychic zones. 

1. The id is the reservoir of libido, the primary source of all 
psychic energy. It functions to fulfill the primordial life princi- 
ple, which Freud considers to be the pleasure principle. Without 
consciousness or semblance of rational order, the id is charac- 
terized by a tremendous and amorphous vitality. Speaking 
metaphorically, Freud explains this “obscure inaccessible part 
of our personality” as “a chaos, a cauldron of seething excite- 
ment [with] no organization and no unified will, only an im- 
pulsion to obtain satisfaction for the instinctual needs, in ac- 
cordance with the pleasure principle” (103-4). He further 
stresses that the “laws of logic—above all, the law of contra- 
diction—do not hold for processes of the id. Contradictory im- 
pulses exist side by side without neutralizing each other or 
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drawing apart. . . . Naturally, the id knows no values, no 
good and evil, no morality” (104-5). 

The id is, in short, the source of all our aggressions and de- 
sires. It is lawless, asocial, and amoral. Its function is to gratify 
our instincts for pleasure without regard for social conven- 
tions, legal ethics, or moral restraint. Unchecked, it would lead 
us to any lengths—to destruction and even self-destruction— 
to satisfy its impulses for pleasure. Safety for the self and for 
others does not lie within the province of the id; its concern is 
purely for instinctual gratification, heedless of consequence. 
For centuries before Freud, this force was recognized in hu- 
man nature but often attributed to supernatural and external 
rather than natural and internal forces: the id as defined by 
Freud is identical in many respects to the Devil as defined by 
theologians. Thus there is a certain psychological validity in 
the old saying that a rambunctious child (whose id has not yet 
been brought under control by ego and superego) is “full of 
the devil.” We may also see in young children (and neurotic 
adults) certain uncontrolled impulses toward pleasure that 
often lead to excessive self-indulgence and even to self-injury: 

2. In view of the id’s dangerous potentialities, it is necessary 
that other psychic agencies protect the individual and society: 
The first of these regulating agencies, that which protects the 
individual, is the ego. This is the rational governing agent © 
the psyche. Though the ego lacks the strong vitality of the id, it 
regulates the instinctual drives of the id so that they may be re- 
leased in nondestructive behavioral patterns: And though a 
large portion of the ego is unconscious, the ego nevertheless 
comprises what we ordinarily think of as the conscious mind. 
As Freud points out, “In popular language, we may say that 
the ego stands for reason and circumspection, while the id 
stands for the untamed Passions.” Whereas the id is governed 
solely by the pleasure Principle, the ego is governed by the re- 
ality principle. Consequently, the ego serves as intermediary be- 
tween the world within and the world without. 

3. The other regulating agent, that which primarily func 
tions to protect society, is the superego. Largely unconscious; 
the superego is the moral censoring agency, the repository ° 
conscience and pride. It is, as Freud says in “The Anatomy ° 
the Mental Personality,” the “representative of all moral re- 
strictions, the advocate of the impulse toward perfection, in 
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short it is as much as we have been able to apprehend psycho- 
logically of what people call the ‘higher’ things in human life” 
(95). Acting either directly or through the ego, the superego 
serves to repress or inhibit the drives of the id, to block off and 
thrust back into the unconscious those impulses toward plea- 
sure that society regards as unacceptable, such as overt aggres- 
sion, sexual passions, and the Oedipal instinct. Freud attrib- 
utes the development of the superego to the parental influence 
that manifests itself in terms of punishment for what society 
considers to be bad behavior and reward for what society con- 
siders good behavior. An overactive superego creates an un- 
conscious sense of guilt (hence the familiar term guilt complex 
and the popular misconception that Freud advocated the re- 
laxing of all moral inhibitions and social restraints). Whereas 
the id is dominated by the pleasure principle and the ego by 
the reality principle, the superego is dominated by the morality 
principle. We might say that the id would make us devils, that 
the superego would have us behave as angels (or, worse, as 
creatures of absolute social conformity), and that it remains for 
the ego to keep us healthy human beings by maintaining a bal- 
ance between these two opposing forces. It was this balance 
that Freud advocated—not a complete removal of inhibiting 
factors. 

One of the most instructive applications of this Freudian tri- 
partition to literary criticism is the well-known essay “In 
Nomine Diaboli” by Henry A. Murray (435-52), a knowledge- 
able psychoanalyst and a sensitive literary critic as well. In 
analyzing Herman Melville’s masterpiece Moby-Dick with the 
tools provided by Freud, Murray explains the White Whale as 
a symbolic embodiment of the strict conscience of New En- 
gland Puritanism (that is, as a projection of Melville’s own 
superego). Captain Ahab, the monomaniac who leads the crew 
of the Pequod to destruction through his insane compulsion to 
pursue and strike back at the creature who has injured him, is 
interpreted as the symbol of a rapacious and uncontrollable id. 
Starbuck, the sane Christian and first mate who struggles 
to mediate between the forces embodied in Moby-Dick and 
Ahab, symbolizes a balanced and sensible rationalism (that is, 
the ego). 

Though many scholars are reluctant to accept Freud’s tripar- 
tition of the human psyche, they have not reacted against this 
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aspect of psychoanalytic criticism so strongly as against the 
application of his sexual theories to the symbolic interpreta- 
tion of literature. Let us briefly examine the highlights of such 
theories. Perhaps the most controversial (and, to many per- 
sons, the most offensive) facet of psychoanalytic criticism is its 
tendency to interpret imagery in terms of sexuality. Following 
Freud’s example in his interpretation of dreams, the psycho- 
analytic critic tends to see all concave images (ponds, flowers, 
cups or vases, caves, and hollows) as female or yonic symbols, 
and all images whose length exceeds their diameter (towers, 
mountain peaks, snakes, knives, lances, and swords) as male 
or phallic symbols. Perhaps even more objectionable to some 1S 
the interpretation of such activities as dancing, riding, and fly- 
ing as symbols of sexual pleasure: for example, in The Life and 
Works of Edgar Allan Poe: A Psycho-Analytic Interpretation, Marie 
Bonaparte interprets the figure of Psyche in “Ulalume” as an 
ambivalent mother figure, both the longed-for mother and the 
mother as superego who shields her son from his incestuous 
instincts, concluding with the following startling observation: 
“Psyche’s drooping, trailing wings in this poem symbolise in 
concrete form Poe's physical impotence. We know that flying, 
to all races, unconsciously symbolises the sex act, and that an- 
tiquity often represented the penis erect and winged.” For the 
skeptical reader Bonaparte provides this explanation: 


Infinite are the symbols man has the capacity to create, as in- 
deed, the dreams and religions of the savage and civilized well 
show. Every natural object may be utilised to this end yet, de- 
spite their multiple shapes, the objects and relations to which 
they attach are relatively few: these include the beings we loved 
first, such as mother, father, brothers or sisters and their bodies, 
but mainly our own bodies and genitals, and theirs. Almost all 
symbolism is sexual, in its widest sense, taking the word as the 


deeply-buried primal urge behind all expressions of love, from 
the cradle to the grave. (294) 


Although such observations as these may have a sound psy~ 
choanalytic basis, their relevance to sound critical analysis has 
been questioned by many scholars. We may sympathize W1 

their incredulousness when we encounter the Freudian essay 
that interprets even a seemingly innocent fairy tale like “Little 
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Red Riding Hood” as an allegory of the age-old conflict be- 
tween male and female in which the plucky young virgin, 
whose red cap is a menstrual symbol, outwits the ruthless, sex- 
hungry “wolf” (Fromm 235-41). 

Perhaps even more controversial than Freudian dream sym- 
bolism are Freud’s theories concerning child psychology. Con- 
trary to traditional beliefs, Freud found infancy and childhood 
a period of intense sexual experience, sexual in a sense much 
broader than is commonly attached to the term. During the 
first five years of life, the child passes through a series of 
phases in erotic development, each phase being characterized 
by emphasis on a particular erogenous zone (that is, a portion of 
the body in which sexual pleasure becomes localized). Freud 
indicated three such zones: the oral, the anal, and the genital. 
(Note that the uninitiated layman, unfamiliar with the breadth 
of Freud’s term, generally restricts the meaning of “sexuality” 
to “genital sexuality.”) These zones are associated not only with 
tion but also with the gratification of our 
vital needs: eating, elimination, and reproduction. If for some 
reason the individual is frustrated in gratifying these needs 
during childhood, the adult personality may be warped ac- 
cordingly (that is, development may be arrested or fixated). For 
ho are compulsively fastidious may suffer, 
ychoanalyst, from an anal fixation traceable 
let training during early childhood. Like- 
wise, compulsive cigarette smoking may be interpreted as a 
symptom of oral fixation traceable to premature weaning. 
Even among “normal” adults, sublimated responses occur 
when the individual is vicariously stimulated by images asso- 
ciated with one of the major erogenous zones. In his Fiction and 
the Unconscious, Simon O. Lesser suggests that the anal-erotic 
quality in Robinson Crusoe (manifested in the hero’s scrupulous 
record keeping and orderliness) accounts at least partially for 
the unconscious appeal of Defoe’s masterpiece (306). 

According to Freud, the child reaches the stage of genital 
primacy around age five, at which time the Oedipus complex 
manifests itself. In simple terms, the Oedipus complex derives 
from the boy’s unconscious rivalry with his father for the love 
of his mother. Freud borrowed the term from the classic 
Sophoclean tragedy in which the hero unwittingly murders his 


pleasure in stimula 


example, adults w. 
according to the ps 
to overly strict toi 
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father and marries his mother. In The Ego and the Id; Freud de- 
scribes the complex as follows: 


. . - the boy deals with his father by identifying himself with 
him. For a time these two relationships [the child’s devotion to 
his mother and identification with his father] proceed ‘side by 
side, until the boy’s sexual wishes in regard to his mother be- 
come more intense and his father is perceived as an obstacle to 
them; from this the Oedipus complex originates. His identifica- 
tion with his father then takes on a hostile colouring and 
changes into a wish to get rid of his father in order to take his 
place with his mother. Henceforward his relation to his father is 
ambivalent; it seems as if the ambivalence inherent in the iden- 
tification from the beginning had become manifest, An ambiva- 
lent attitude to his father and an object-relation of a solely affec- 
tionate kind to his mother make up the content of the simple 
Positive Oedipus complex in a boy. (21-22) 


Further ramifications of the Oedipus complex are a fear of cas- 
tration and an identification of the father with strict authority 
in all forms; subsequent hostility to authority is therefore asso- 
ciated with the Oedipal ambivalence to which Freud refers. 
(The Oedipus complex figures strongly in Jacques Lacan’s po 
choanalytic theory [see chapter 6].) A story like Nathanie 
Hawthorne’s “My Kinsman, Major Molineux,” for instance, 
has been interpreted by Lesser as essentially a symbolic rebel- 
lion against the father figure. And with this insight we may 
find meaning in the young hero’s disturbing outburst of 
laughter as he watches the cruel tarring and feathering of his 
once-respected relative: the youth is expressing his uncon- 
scious joy in being released from parental authority. Now he is 
free, as the friendly stranger suggests, to make his own way 


in the adult world without the help (and restraint) of his 
kinsman. 


m Il. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 
IN PRACTICE 


A. Hamlet: The Oedipus Complex 


Although Freud himself made some applications of his theo- 
ties to art and literature, it remained for an English disciple, 
the psychoanalyst Ernest Jones, to provide the first full-sca 
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psychoanalytic treatment of a major literary work. Jones’s 
Hamlet and Oedipus, originally published as an essay in The 
American Journal of Psychology in 1910, was later revised and 
enlarged. 

Jones bases his argument on the thesis that Hamlet’s much- 
debated delay in killing his uncle, Claudius, is to be explained 
in terms of internal rather than external circumstances and 
that the “play is mainly concerned with a hero's unavailing 
fight against what can only be called a disordered mind.” In 
his carefully documented essay Jones builds a highly persua- 
sive case history of Hamlet as a psychoneurotic who suffers 
from manic-depressive hysteria combined with an abulia (an 
inability to exercise willpower and come to decisions)—all of 
which may be traced to the hero's severely repressed Oedipal 
feelings. Jones points out that no really satisfying argument 
has ever been substantiated for the idea that Hamlet avenges 
his father’s murder as quickly as practicable. Shakespeare 
makes Claudius’s guilt as well as Hamlet's duty perfectly clear 
from the outset—if we are to trust the words of the ghost and 
the gloomy insights of the hero himself. The fact is, however, 
that Hamlet does not fulfill this duty until absolutely forced to 
do so by physical circumstances—and even then only after 
Gertrude, his mother, is dead. Jones also elucidates the strong 
misogyny that Hamlet displays throughout the play, especially 
as it is directed against Ophelia, and his almost physical revul- 
sion to sex. All of this adds up to a classic example of the neu- 
rotically repressed Oedipus complex. 

The ambivalence that typifies the child’s attitude toward his 
father is dramatized in the characters of the ghost (the good, 
lovable father with whom the boy identifies) and Claudius 
(the hated father as tyrant and rival), both of whom are dra- 
matic projections of the hero’s own conscious-unconscious 
ambivalence toward the father figure. The ghost represents 
the conscious ideal of fatherhood, the image that is socially 


acceptable: 


See, what a grace was seated on this brow: 
Hyperion’s curls, the front of Jove himself, 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command, 
A station like the herald Mercury 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill, 
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A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man: 
This was your husband. (III.iv) 


His view of Claudius, on the other hand, represents Hamlet’s 
repressed hostility toward his father as a rival for his mother’s 
affection. This new king-father is the symbolic perpetrator of 
the very deeds toward which the son is impelled by his own 
unconscious motives: murder of his father and incest with his 
mother. Hamlet cannot bring himself to kill Claudius because 
to do so he must, in a psychological sense, kill himself. His 
delay and frustration in trying to fulfill the ghost’s demand for 
vengeance may therefore be explained by the fact that, as Jones 
puts it, the “thought of incest and parricide combined is too in- 
tolerable to be borne. One part of him tries to carry out the 
task, the other flinches inexorably from the thought of it” 
(78-79). 


Norman N. Holland neatly summed up the reasons both for 


Hamlet's delay and also for our three-hundred-year delay in 
comprehending Hamlet's true motives: 


Now what do critics mean wh 
act because of his Oedi 
ple, very elegant. One, 


en they say that Hamlet cannot 
pus complex? The argument is very sim- 
People over the centuries have been un- 
able to say why Hamlet delays in killing the man who mur- 
dered his father and married his mother. Two, psychoanalytic 
experience shows that every child wants to do just exactly that. 
Three, Hamlet delays because he cannot punish Claudius for 
doing what he himself wished to do as a child and, uncon- 
sciously, still wishes to do: he would be punishing himself. 
Four, the fact that this wish is unconscious explains why people 
could not explain Hamlet's delay. (158) 


A corollary to the Oedipal problem in Hamlet is the pro- 
nounced misogyny in Hamlet’s character. Because of his 
mother’s abnormally sensual affection for her son, an affection 
that would have deeply marked Hamlet as a child with an 
Oedipal neurosis, he has in the course of his psychic develop- 
ment repressed his incestuous impulses so severely that this 
repression colors his attitude toward all women: “The total re- 
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action culminates in the bitter misogyny of his outburst 
against Ophelia, who is devastated at having to bear a reaction 
so wholly out of proportion to her own offense and has no idea 
that in reviling her Hamlet is really expressing his bitter re- 
sentment against his mother” (Jones 96). The famous “Get thee 
to a nunnery” speech has even more sinister overtones than 
are generally recognized, explains Jones, when we understand 
the pathological degree of Hamlet's conditions and read “nun- 


nery” as Elizabethan slang for brothel. 


The underlying theme relates ultimately to the splitting of the 
mother image which the infantile unconscious effects into two 
opposite pictures: one of a virginal Madonna, an inaccessible 
saint towards whom all sensual approaches are unthinkable, 
and the other of a sensual creature accessible to everyone. . . . 
When sexual repression is highly pronounced, as with Hamlet, 
then both types of women are felt to be hostile: the pure one out 
of resentment at her repulses, the sensual one out of the tempta- 
tion she offers to plunge into guiltiness. Misogyny, as in the 
play, is the inevitable result. (97-98) 


Although it has been attacked by the anti-Freudians and oc- 
casionally disparaged as “obsolete” by the neo-Freudians, 
Jones's critical tour de force has nevertheless attained the sta- 
tus of a modern classic. “Both as an important seminal work 
which led to a considerable re-examination of Hamlet, and as 
ugh and intelligent application of psy- 
” writes Claudia C. Morrison, “Jones's 
le most important Freudian study of 
” (175). 


an example of a thoro 
choanalysis to drama,’ 
essay stands as the sing 
literature to appear in America . . 


B. Rebellion against the Father in 

Huckleberry Finn 

Mark Twain’s great novel has this in common with Shake- 
speare’s masterpiece: both are concerned with the theme of re- 
bellion—with a hostile treatment of the father figure. In both 
works the father figure is finally slain, and knowledge of his 
death brings a curious sense of relief—and release—for the 
reader. As we have seen, from the psychoanalytic viewpoint 
all rebellion is in essence a rejection of parental, especially pa- 
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ternal, authority. Sociologically speaking, Huck rebels against 
the unjust, inhumane restrictions of a society that condones 
slavery, hypocrisy, and cruelty. However, Mark Twain showed 
a remarkable pre-Freudian insight when he dramatized this 
theme of rebellion in the portrayal of Huck’s detestable father 
as the lowest common denominator of social authority. The 
main plot of the novel is launched with Huck’s escape from 
pap Finn (“pap,” in keeping with the reductive treatment of 
this father figure; is not capitalized), a flight that coincides 
with Jim’s escape from Miss Watson. 

Symbolically, Huck and Jim, in order to gain freedom and to 
regain prelapsarian bliss (the happiness enjoyed by Adam be- 
fore the Fall), must escape whatever is represented by Miss 
Watson and pap Finn (who reminds Huck of Adam all covered 
with mud—that is, Adam after the Fall). Despite their super fi- 
cial and rather melodramatic differences, Miss Watson and 
pap Finn have much in common. They represent extremes of 
authority: authority at its most respectable and at its most con- 
temptible. What is more, they both represent social and legal 
morality, again in the extremes of the social spectrum. Not- 
withstanding his obvious worthlessness, pap Finn is still 
Huck’s sole guardian by law and holds near-absolute power 
over him, an authority condoned by society, just as Miss Wat- 
son has a similar Power over Jim. In the light of such authority 
both Miss Watson and pap Finn may be said to represent the 
Superego (for example, when Huck goes against his conscience 
by refusing to turn Jim in to the authorities, it is the letter to 
Miss Watson that he tears up). In this sense, then, it is to escape 
the oppressive tyranny and cruel restraints of the superego 
that Huck and Jim take flight on the river, 

Huckleberry Finn cannot by any means be read as a psycho- 
logical allegory, and it would be foolish to set up a strict one- 
to-one relationship of characters and events to ideas, particu- 
larly because Mark Twain wrote the book with no notion of 
Freudian concepts. But like most great writers, Twain knew 

- human nature; and from the psychoanalytic perspective, 4 
“linked analogy” can be seen between the structure of his 
novel and the Freudian structure of the human psyche. Water 
in any form is generally interpreted by the psychoanalysts as 4 
female symbol, more specifically as a maternal symbol. Frou 
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the superegoistic milieu of society Huck and Jim flee to the 
river, where they find freedom. Except when invaded by men, 
the river is characterized by a strange, fluid, dreamlike peace- 
fulness; Huck’s most lyrical comments are those describing the 
beauty of the river: 


Two or three days and nights went by; I reckon I might say they 
swum by, they slid along so quiet and smooth and lovely. . . . 
Not a sound anywheres—perfectly still—just like the whole 
world was asleep. . . - [Then] the nice breeze springs up, and 
comes fanning you from over there, so cool and fresh and sweet 
to smell on account of the woods and flowers; but sometimes 
not that way, because they've left dead fish laying around, gars 
and such, and they do get pretty rank. . . . [And] we would 
watch the lonesomeness of the river, and kind of lazy along, 
and by and by lazy off to sleep. . . . It's lovely to live on a raft. 
We had the sky up there, all speckled with stars, and we used to 
lay on our backs and look up at them, and discuss about 
whether they was made or only just happened. . . . Jim said 
the moon could ‘a’ laid them; well, that looked kind of reason- 
able, so I didn’t say nothing against it, because I've seen a frog 
lay most as many, SO of course it could be done. (ch. 19) 


The foregoing passage is redolent with female-maternal im- 
agery; it also suggests the dark, mysterious serenity associated 
with the prenatal state, as well as with death, in psychoana- 
lytic interpretation. The tension between land and water may 
be seen as analogous to that between the conscious and the un- 
conscious in Freudian theory. Lacking a real mother, Huck 
finds his symbolic mother in the river; in Freudian terms, he 
returns to the womb. From this matrix he undergoes a series of 
symbolic deaths and rebirths, punctuated structurally by the 
episodes on land. As James M. Cox (389-405) has pointed out, 
Huck’s fake murder in escaping from pap Finn is crucial to our 
understanding the central informing pattern of death and re- 
birth: “Having killed himself, Huck is ‘dead’ throughout the 
entire journey down the river. He is indeed the man without 
identity who is reborn at almost every river bend, not because 
he desires a new role, but because he must re-create himself to 


elude the forces which close in on him from every side. The 


rebirth theme which began with pap’s reform becomes the 
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driving idea behind the entire action.” Enhancing this pattern 
is the hermaphroditic figure of Jim, Huck’s adopted friend and 
parent, whose blackness coincides with the darkness associ- 
ated with death, the unconscious, and the maternal. (We 
are reminded of Whitman’s celebration of death as the Dark 
Mother in such famous poems as “Out of the Cradle Endlessly 
Rocking” and “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d.”) 
Jim’s qualities are more maternal than paternal. He possesses 
the gentleness, unquestioning loyalty, and loving kindness 
that we traditionally ascribe to the mother, in sharp contrast to 
the brutal authoritarianism of pap. 

Viewed from a slightly different Psychological angle, Huckle- 
berry Finn is a story of the child as victim, embodying the 
betrayal-of-innocence theme that has become one of the chief 


e to sleep he 
> + + This is a boy who has under- 
gone an unhappy process of growing up, and has grown clean 
out of his creator’s grasp. ... Precisely as Clemens could 
never solve his own complications, save in the unmitigated but 
sophomoric pessimism of his last books, so he could not solve 


inal i it. 
(200-201) finally an ideal symbol for i 
This ideal symbol is the dark river itself, which is suggestive of 
the Fre 


udian death instinct, the unconscious instinct in all liv- 
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ing things to return to the nonliving state and thereby achieve 
permanent surcease from the pain of living. 

Our recognition of these symbolic implications does not, by 
any means, exhaust the interpretive potential of Twain’s novel, 
nor does it preclude insights gained from other critical ap- 
proaches. Such recognition should enhance our appreciation 
of the greatness of Huckleberry Finn by revealing that Mark 
Twain produced a masterwork that, intentionally or not, has 
appealed in a profound psychological way to many genera- 
tions of readers. The Freudian reading—particularly in its 
focus on the death of the Father and the search for the Femi- 
nine—has enjoyed renewed attention from feminist psychoan- 
alytic critics (see chapter 6, “Feminist Approaches”). 


C. “Young Goodman Brown”: Id versus Superego 


The theme of innocence betrayed is also central to Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's “Young Goodman Brown,” the tale of the young 
bridegroom who leaves his wife Faith to spend a night with 
Satan in the forest. The events of that terrifying night are a 
classic traumatic experience for the youth. At the center of the 
s he discovers a witches’ Sabbath involving all 


dark wildernes: S | inv 
the honored teachers, preachers, and friends of his village. The 


climax is reached when his own immaculate bride is brought 
forth to stand by his side and pledge eternal allegiance to the 
Fiend of Hell. Following this climactic moment in which the 
hero resists the diabolical urge to join the fraternity of evil, he 
wakes to find himself in the deserted forest wondering if what 
has happened was dream or reality. Regardless of the answer, 
he is a changed man. He returns in the morning to the village 
and to his Faith, but he is never at peace with himself again. 
Henceforth he can never hear the singing of a holy hymn with- 
out also hearing echoes of the anthem of sin from that terrible 
night in the forest. He shrinks even from the side of Faith. His 
dying hour is gloom, and no hopeful epitaph is engraved 


upon his tombstone. 


Aside from the clearly intended allegorical meanings dis- 


cussed elsewhere in this book, it is the “lig Remain psy- 
. 7 «niications that\concern us here. yve start with the 
chological implica bolism and technique, “Young 


assumption that, through sym i : 
Sale sm Brown” means more than it says. In this respect our 
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task is one of extrapolation, an inferring of the unknown from 
the known. Our first premise is that Brown’s journey is more 
than a physical one; it is a psychological one as well. To see 
what this journey means in psychological terms, we need to 
examine the setting, the time and place. Impelled by unmistak- 
ably libidinal force, the hero moves from the village of Salem 
into the forest. The village is a place of light and order, both so- 
cial and spiritual order. Brown leaves Faith behind in the town 
at sunset and returns to Faith in the morning. The journey into 
the wilderness is taken in the night: “My journey . . . forth 
and back again,” explains the young man to his wife, “must 
needs be done ‘twixt now and sunrise.” It is in the forest, a 
place of darkness and unknown terrors, that Brown meets the 
Devil. On one level, then, the village may be equated with con- 
sciousness, the forest with the dark recesses of the uncon- 
scious. But, more Precisely, the village, as a place of social and 
moral order (and inhibition) is analogous to Freud’s superego, 
conscience, the morally inhibiting agent of the psyche; the for- 
est, as a place of wild, untamed passions and terrors, has the 
i ian id. As mediator between these op- 


Why can’t,he Teconcile these forces? Is his predicament that 
of all human beings, as is indicated by his common, nondis- 
tinctive surname? Jf SO, are we all destined to die in gloom? 
Certainly, Hawthorne implies, we cannot remain always in the 
village, outside the forest. And sooner or later, we must all 
confront Satan. Let us examine this diabolical figure for a mo- 
ing prepared by Brown’s 
expressed fear, “What if the devil himself should be at my very 
elbow!”), he is “seated at the foot of an old tree”—an allusion 


a “great black snake . . . 
Freudian symbol for the uncontrollable phallus. As he moves 
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on through the forest, Brown encounters other figures, the 
most repected of his moral tutors: old Goody Cloyse, Deacon 
Gookin, and, at last, even Faith herself, her pink ribbon reflect- 
ing the ambiguity that Brown is unable to resolve, for pink 
is the mixture of white (for purity) and red (for passion). 
Thoroughly unnerved—then maddened—by disillusionment, 
Brown capitulates to the wild evil in this heart of darkness and 
becomes “himself the chief horror of the scene, [shrinking] not 
from its other horrors.” That the whole lurid scene may be in- 
terpreted as the projection of Brown’s formerly repressed im- 
pulses is indicated in Hawthorne's description of the trans- 


formed protagonist: 


In truth, all through the haunted forest there could be nothing 
more frightful than the figure of Goodman Brown. On he flew 
among the black pines, brandishing his staff with frenzied ges- 
tures, now giving vent to an inspiration of horrid blasphemy, 
and now shouting forth such laughter as set all the echoes of 
the forest laughing like demons around him. The fiend in his own 
shape is less hideous than when he rages in the breast of man. (our 


italics) 


Though Hawthorne implies that Brown’s problem is that of 
Everyman, he does not suggest that all humans share Brown’s 
gloomy destiny. Like Freud, Hawthorne saw the dangers of an 
overactive suppression of libido and the consequent develop- 
ment of a tyrannous superego, though he thought of the prob- 
lem in his own terms as an imbalance of head versus heart. 
Goodman Brown is the tragic victim of a society that has shut 
its eyes to the inevitable “naturalness” of sex as a part of hu- 
mankind’s physical and mental constitution, a society whose 
moral system would suppress too severely natural human 
impulses. P , 

Among Puritans the word “nature” was virtually synony- 
mous with “sin.” In Hawthorne's The Scarlet Letter, little Pearl, 
illegitimate daughter of Hester Prynne and the Reverend Mr. 
Arthur Dimmesdale, is identified throughout as the “child of 
nature.” In his speech to the General Court in 1645, Governor 
John Winthrop defined “natural liberty”—as distinguished 
from “civil liberty”—as a “liberty to do évil as well as good 
. . . the exercise and maintaining of [which] makes men grow 
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i in time to be worse than brute beasts. . . . 
et ag a a descendant of Puritan witch ani 
and a member of New England society, the moral standards o 
which had been strongly conditioned by its Puritan heritage; 
was obsessed with the nature of sin and with the psychologica 
results of violating the taboos imposed by this system. ae 
Goodman Brown dramatizes the neurosis resulting from suc 
a violation. 

After his night in the forest he becomes a walking guilt com- 
plex, burdened with anxiety and doubt. Why? Because he has 
not been properly educated to confront the realities of the ex- 
ternal world or of the inner world, because from the cradle on 
he has been indoctrinated with admonitions against tasting 
the forbidden fruit, and because sin and Satan have been inad- 
vertently glamorized by prohibition, he has developed a mor- 
bid compulsion to taste of them. He is not necessarily evil; he 
is, like most young people, curious. But because of the severity 
of Puritan taboos about natural impulses, his curiosity has be- 
come an obsession. His dramatic reactions in the forest are 
typical of what happens in actual cases of extreme repression. 
Furthermore, the very nature of his wilderness fantasy sub- 
stantiates Freud’s theory that our repressed desires ope 
themselves in our dreams, that dreams are symbolic forms © 
wish fulfillment. Hawthorne, writing more than a generation 
before Freud, was a keen enough psychologist to be aware 


of many of the same phenomena Freud was to systematize 
through clinical evidence. 


D. The Turn of the Screw: 


The Consequences 
of Sexual Repression 


Perhaps the most famous story dealing with the theme of 
sexual repression is Henry James’s Turn of the Screw. One 
of the most celebrated ghost stories of our literature, this 
many-faceted gem has been the focus of critical controversy 
since 1924, when Edna Kenton published her Freudian analy 
sis of the tale, “Henry James to the Ruminant Reader: E 
Turn of the Screw” (245-55). This interpretation was bu d 
tressed ten years later by the highly respected critic panus 
Wilson in “The Ambiguity of Henry James.” It was exhau 
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tively reinforced a generation later by Thomas M. Cranfill 
and Robert L. Clark, Jr, in An Anatomy of “The Turn of the 
Screw.” 

In The Turn of the Screw a young English governess takes a 
position as tutor and protectress of two beautiful children liv- 
ing in a magnificent old country mansion. The children’s par- 
ents are dead, and their legal guardian is a debonair bachelor 
uncle who lives in London and does not want to be bothered 
with looking after his wards. He hires the young governess 
(the narrator of the story) with the proviso that she is to be in 
complete charge at Bly, his country estate, and that she will 
under no circumstances disturb him with appeals or com- 
plaints about her problems there. Though she is only twenty 
years old, she is to become governess of the estate as well as of 
the children, and the uncle is to be left alone, disburdened of 
worries about the welfare of his wards. The children, Miles 
and Flora, are two perfectly well-mannered youngsters with 
whom the governess immediately falls in love. 

All seems to be well at Bly, except for the ugly mystery sur- 
rounding the relationship between the governess’s predeces- 
sor, Miss Jessel, and the uncle’s former valet, Peter Quint, both 
of whom are now dead. Also, there is the puzzling dismissal of 
little Miles from his school on the grounds that he “was an in- 
jury” to his fellow students. As best the governess can discover 
from rumor and from the scanty information given her by the 
housekeeper, Mrs. Grose, there had been “an affair” between 
Miss Jessel and Quint, carried on in the presence of the chil- 
dren, which had left some subtle mark of corruption on Miles 
and Flora. On several occasions after her arrival at Bly the gov- 
erness sees the ghosts of Miss Jessel and Quint and deduces 
that they are somehow diabolically intent upon ensnaring the 
children’s young souls. The actions of the children themselves, 
though superficially normal, suggest to the governess that her 
apprehensions are not without foundation. At the end of the 
narrative, little Flora turns against the governess and is taken 
off to the city by Mrs. Grose as a means, presumably, of pre- 
serving her from further corruption by Miss Jessel. The gov- 
erness stays at Bly with Miles and fights for his soul against 

Quint. In this final climactic strug- 


the apparition of Peter s final c 
gle the governess seems to triumph in driving off the evil 
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spirit, but the little boy dies from the terrible ordeal of being 
dispossessed. 

No brief summary can do justice to the complexities and the 
exquisite horror of James’s tale; our primary concern here is 
with its interpretive possibilities. In his preface to volume 12 of 
the New York Edition of his collected works, James himself 
disavows all psychical implications in The Turn of the Screw, 
designating it as a pure and simple amusette intended “to catch 
those not easily caught (the ‘fun’ of the capture of the merely 
witless being ever but small), the jaded, the disillusioned, the 
fastidious”—a “Christmas-tide toy” designed “to rouse the 
dear old sacred terror.” 

Two questions may be asked about James’s statements. Is he 
serious in disavowing a clinical intent? And does it really mat- 
ter whether or not he intended the story to be no more than a 
simple amusette? The first question is unanswerable. We can- 
not be sure about his stated purpose; perhaps it, too, is de- 
signed to catch the literal-minded reader. To the second ques- 
tion we must answer a qualified no. In the strictest interpretive 
sense, James’s conscious intentions are not directly relevant to 
our critical analysis of his story. Because the mind of the artist 
is structured essentially like other human minds and is there- 
fore influenced by a welter of unconscious forces, the author 
may write more profoundly than he or she realizes. The im- 
portant thing is not so much what writers intend as what we 
as careful, informed readers find in their works. The fact is, 4 
very strong case can be made for the clinical implications in 
James's story. 

In his essay on The Turn of the Screw (revised for The Triple 
Thinkers), Edmund Wilson pointed out that no one except the 
governess ever admits to seeing the ghosts of Peter Quint an 
Miss Jessel. We assume that the children see them, as we infer 
this from their curious behavior, but in truth we have only the 
governess’s word. Mrs. Grose, the simple, illiterate house- 
keeper whose name signifies her down-to-earthness, neve! 
sees either ghost, despite several opportunities to do so. She, 
too, relies only upon the word of the highly sensitive gov" 
erness. 

What, then, is the significance of the ghosts, and why aoe 
only the young governess see them? To the psychoanalytic ob- 
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server, the answer is fairly obvious. The governess is suffering 
from hallucinations, the result of a severe case of sexual repres- 
sion; the ghosts are dramatic projections of her own uncon- 
scious sexual desires. As James’s narrator informs us at the be- 
ginning of the story, she has been reared as the “youngest of 
several daughters of a poor country parson.” We may there- 
fore infer that, in such a sheltered, feminine world, her normal 
libidinous instincts have been powerfully inhibited, like those 
of Goodman Brown, by her parents and by a Victorian middle- 
class society even more repressive than the Puritan. She is ad- 
mittedly infatuated with the children’s uncle (“a gentleman, a 
bachelor in the prime of life, such a figure as had never risen, 
save ina dream or an old novel, before a fluttered, anxious girl 
out of a Hampshire vicarage”), and it is dressed in the uncle’s 
clothing that the red-headed Peter Quint first appears. Not 
only this, but Peter Quint, whose very name is a metonymy of 
his libidinous function (his first and last names being vulgar 
terms for the male and female sexual organs), makes his first 
appearance on the tower, a phallic symbol, just as Miss Jessel 
first appears beside the lake, a female symbol. Wilson lends 
further support to his case by pointing out the pieces of wood 
with which little Flora is playing under the fascinated gaze of 
the governess at the time of Miss Jessel’s initial appearance; 
the child is attempting to insert the mast of a toy ship into its 
appropriate hole. To sum up the Freudian case in Wilson’s 


words: 


When we look back in the light of these hints, we are inclined to 
e from analogy that the story is primarily intended as a 
the governess: her somber and guilty vi- 
sions and the way she behaves about them seem to present, 
from the moment we examine them from the obverse side of 
her narrative, an accurate and distressing picture of the poor 
country parson’s daughter, with her English middle-class class- 
consciousness, her inability to admit to herself her natural 
sexual impulses and the relentless English “authority” which 
enables her to put over on inferiors even purposes which are to- 
tally deluded and not at all in the other people’s best interests. 
_... We find now that [this story] is a variation of one of 
[James's] familiar themes: the thwarted Anglo-Saxon spinster. 


. . . (The Triple Thinkers 95) 


conclud 
characterization of 
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E. Death Wish in Poe’s Fiction 


Aside from Ernest Jones’s Hamlet and Oedipus and Edmund 
Wilson’s essay on The Turn of the Screw, one of the most widely 
known psychoanalytic studies of literature is Marie Bona- 
parte’s Life and Works of Edgar Allan Poe. A pupil of Sigmund 
Freud, Bonaparte is, like Jones; one of those rare critics who 
have combined a thorough professional knowledge of psycho- 
analysis with a comparable grasp of her literary subject. For 
the uninitiated her book is as fantastic as it is fascinating. Her 
main thesis is that Poe’s life and works are informed through- 
out by the Oedipal complex: hatred of father and psychopathic 
love of mother. The rejection of authority forms the core of 
Poe's critical writings; the mother fixation (the death wish or 
longing to return to the womb, manifested, for example, in his 
obsession with premature burial) is the matrix for Poe’s poetry 
and fiction. Even his fatal weakness for drink is explained as a 
form of escape that enabled him to remain faithful to his dead 
mother, through a rigidly enforced chastity that was further 
ensured by alcoholic Overindulgence. As Bonaparte writes, 


Ever since he was three, in fact, Poe had been doomed by fate to 
live in constant mourning. A fixation on a dead mother was to 
bar him forever from earthly love, and make him shun health 
and vitality in his loved ones. Forever faithful to the grave, his 
imagination had but two ways open before it: the heavens or 
the tomb according to whether he followed the “soul” or body 
of his lost one. . . . 

Thus, through his eternal fidelity to the dead mother, Poe, to 
all intents, became necrophilist. . . . Had [his necrophilia] 


a unrepressed, Poe would no doubt have been a criminal. 


Using such psychoanalytic theories as her foundation, Bona- 


parte proceeds to analyze work after work with a logical con- 
sistency that is as unsettling as it is monotonous. “The Cask of 
Amontillado” and “The Tell-Tale Heart” are seen as tales of re- 
venge against the father. The wine vault in the former story iS 
a symbol of the “interior of the woman’s body . . . where the 
coveted, supreme intoxication dwells, [and] thus becomes the 
instrument of retribution. . | .” The victim in “The Tell-Tale 
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Heart” is likewise interpreted as a symbol of Poe’s hated fa- 
ther, John Allan, and his horrible blind eye is a token of re- 
tributive castration. “The Fall of the House of Usher” is a psy- 
choanalytic model of the Oedipal guilt complex. Madeline 
Usher, the vault in which she is prematurely interred, and the 
house itself are all, according to Freudian symbology, mother 
images. The weird tale of Ethelred, read to Roderick by the 
narrator and climaxed by the slaying of the dragon, is a reen- 
actment of the slaying of the father to gain the mother- 


treasure. 


F. Love and Death in Blake’s “Sick Rose” 


Though few writers lend themselves so readily as Poe to the 
psychoanalytic approach, a great deal of serious literature, if 
we accept Marie Bonaparte’s premises, can be interpreted 
along the same basic lines established by Freud. The Romantic 
poets especially are susceptible to Freudian interpretations be- 
cause, as F. L. Lucas has asserted, Romanticism is related to the 
unconscious—as opposed to Classicism, which, with its em- 
phasis on restraint and order, is oriented toward the conscious, 


particularly the ego and superego. 
A richly symbolic poem like William Blake’s “Sick Rose” is 


exemplary: 


O Rose, thou art sick! 
The invisible worm, 

That flies in the night, 
In the howling storm, 

Has found out thy bed 
Of crimson joy; 

And his dark secret love 
Does thy life destroy. 


From the Freudian perspective the sexual implications of 
Blake’s imagery are readily discernible. The Tose is a classic 
symbol of feminine beauty. But this beauty is being despoiled 
by some agent of masculine sexuality: the worm, symbol of 


death, of decay, and also of the phallus (worm = serpent = 
sexual instinct). Again, as in Poe’s “Ulalume,” we encounter 
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ing as a symbol of sexual intercourse. Images of night, 
es anil howling storm suggest attributes of the uncon- 
scious or the id, as in the forest of “Young Goodman Brown. 
The second stanza sets forth in rather explicit images the idea 
of sensual destruction. In short, Blake’s poem is a vaguely 
disturbing parable of the death instinct, which psychoanalysts 
affirm is closely conjoined with sexual passion. The sharp jux- 
taposition of “crimson joy” and “destroy” (coupled with 
“bed” and “his dark secret love”) suggests that Eros, unmiti- 


gated by higher spiritual love, is the agent of evil as well of 
mortality. 


G. Sexual Imagery in “To His Coy Mistress” 


We see a similar juxtaposition in Andrew Marvell's “To His 
Coy Mistress,” one of the most celebrated erotic poems in En- 
glish literature. The speaker begins his proposition of love by 
Stating an impossible condition: “Had we but world enough, 
and time,/This coyness, Lady, were no crime.” Flattering his 
Prospective mistress as “Lady,” he proceeds to outline the 
“ideal” relationship of the two lovers: 


We would sit down and think which way 
To walk and pass our long love's day. 

For, Lady, you deserve this state, 

Nor would | love at lower rate. 


The speaker's argument in this first stanza achieves a fine si 
limation. He has managed to refine his seductive motive of al 
its grossness, yet, ever so subtly, he has not swerved from his 
main purpose. His objective, despite the contradictory decep- 
tiveness of “vegetable love” (a passion whose burning is 50 
slow as to be imperceptible), is nevertheless the same: it is only 
a matter of time before the woman must capitulate to his blan- 
dishments. 

But this “only” makes all the difference in the world, as he 
demonstrates in his second stanza, shifting dramatically from 


; 3 ; e 
the allusive persuasion of the first stanza to the overt pressuť 
of the second: 
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But at my back I always hear 

Time's winged chariot hurrying near; 
And yonder all before us lie 

Deserts of vast eternity. 


The flying chariot of Time (again we find the subtle implica- 
tion of sexual union in the image of flying) is juxtaposed 
against an eternity of oblivion, just as the slow but sure fecun- 
dity of a vegetable love growing to the vastness of empires is 
contrasted with the barren deserts of death. After setting forth 
this prospect, the speaker dares to reveal precisely what all this 


means in terms of love: 


Thy beauty shall no more be found, 
Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 
My echoing song; then worms shall try 
That long preserved virginity, 

And your quaint honor turn to dust, 
And into ashes all my lust. 


This statement, in even sharper contrast with the gentle cajol- 
ery of the first stanza, is brutal in its explicitness. The “marble 
vault” is a thinly disguised vaginal metaphor suggesting both 
rigor mortis and the fleshless pelvis of the skeleton. “My echo- 
ing song” and the sensual meanings of the lines following are 
extremely coarse (cf. “quaint” and James’s “Quint” as yonic 
puns). From the eternal burning of a vegetable passion, in the 
face of reality, we see that all love must at last end in ashes— 
just as all chastity must end, the same as sexual profligacy, in 
dust. The speaker concludes this stanza with a devastating an- 


ticlimax: 


The grave's a fine and private place, 
But none, | think, do there embrace. 


In the final stanza the speaker relaxes his harsh irony and 
appeals passionately to his reluctant sweetheart to seize the 
moment. Again, in contrast with both the vegetable metaphor 
of the first stanza and the frightening directness of the second 
stanza, he achieves a sublimation of sensual statement through 
the bold sincerity of his passion and through the brilliance of 


his imagery: 
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Now therefore, while the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 

And while thy willing soul transpires 

At every pore with instant fires, 

Now let us sport us while we may, 

And now, like amorous birds of prey, 
Rather at once our time devour 

Than languish in his-slow-chapped power. 
Let us roll all our strength and all 

Our sweetness up into one ball, 

And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Thorough the iron gates of life: 

Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


Here, too, the sexual imagery is overt. The fire image, which 
smolders in stanza 1 and turns to ashes in stanza 2, explodes 
into passion in the concluding stanza. (“Fire, in the uncon- 
scious,” says Marie Bonaparte, “is the classic symbol of ure- 
thral eroticism.”) Furthermore, in contrast to the tone of 
Blake's “Sick Rose,” here love-as-destruction is set forth rap- 
turously. The poet conveys, instead of sinister corruption, ê 
sense of desperate ecstasy. The eating-biting metaphor (oral 
eroticism in its primal form) is fused with the flying symbol in 
“amorous birds of prey” and set with metaphysical brilliance 
against the alternative of a slow, cannibalistic dissolution 
within the horrible maw of Time. In his last four lines the lover 
drives his Message home with an orgastic force through ne 
use of harshly rhythmic spondees (“Thus, though” and “Stand 


still”) and strongly suggestive puns (“make our sun” an 
“Make him run’). 


To read Marvell's gre 


at poem as nothing more than a glorif- 
cation of sexual activi 


; ) ty is, of course, a gross oversimplifica- 
tion. “To His Coy Mistress” is much more, as we have indi- 
cated in the preceding chapters and will elaborate in the 
following chapters. We agree with the formalistic critic that lit- 
erature is autonomous, but we must also concur with crit 
Wayne Shumaker that it is “continuous with nonaesthetic life- 

As Simon O. Lesser has said, “Among [literary works] whose 
artistic authenticity cannot be questioned we give the highest 
place precisely to those works which ignore no aspect of man a 
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nature, which confront the most disagreeable aspects of life 
deliberately and unflinchingly. . . .” Great literature has al- 
ways dealt not merely with those aspects of the human mind 
that are pleasant and conscious but with the total human psy- 
che, many facets of which are both unpleasant and uncon- 
scious. The enduring appeal of Marvell’s poem, like that of the 
other works we have examined, derives from this kind of artis- 


tic and honest confrontation. 


H. Morality over the Pleasure Principle 

in “Everyday Use” 

“I will wait for her in the yard that Maggie and I made so clean 
and wavy yesterday afternoon,” the narrator tells us in the 
opening sentence of Alice Walker’s story. The “her” refers, of 
course, to the prodigal daughter who is about to make her first 
visit home since her transformation from old-fashioned “Dee” 
into the newly liberated “Wangero Leewanika Kemanjo.” 

We are told in the second paragraph of the story that Maggie 
is “ashamed of the burn scars down her arms and legs” and— 
even more revealingly—that “‘no’ is a word the world never 
learned to say to her” sister. 

In the next two paragraphs the narrator reveals her recur- 
rent dream of being featured along with Dee on a major TV 
talk show like Johnny Carson’s: “On TV mother and child em- 
brace and smile into each other’s faces. Sometimes the mother 
and father weep, the child wraps them in her arms and leans 
across the table to tell how she would not have made it with- 
out their help.” 

Thus far, we may see two symbolic components of Freudian 
theory at work in Walker’s story: the superego and the id. At 
this point Maggie is clearly associated with two basic charac- 
teristics of the superego: order (the clean, neat yard) and guilt 
(shame over her appearance in social situations). As the story 


progresses, we will see an even more important identification 


of Maggie with the superego—but before that see Dee’s affin- 


ity with the Freudian id. 
As we pointed out earlier in this chapter, the id knows no 


moral or social restraints, being driven solely by the pleasure 
principle. This is Dee: “no is a word the world never learned 
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to say to her.” Moreover, her entire life has been governed by 
the pleasure principle: “Dee wanted nice things. A yellow or- 
gandy dress to wear to her graduation from high school; black 
pumps to match.a green suit she’d made from an old suit 
somebody gave me. She was determined to stare down any 
disaster in her efforts. . . . Hesitation was no part of her 
nature.” Still further, the id is not only amoral but totally 
self-centered and asocial: “Mama, when did Dee ever have any 
friends?” Maggie remarks. 

And what is the mother’s role in our Freudian reading of 
this fine little drama? Early in her TV fantasy, as she sees her- 
self emerging from “a dark and soft-seated limousine” and 
being greeted by a famous “smiling, gray, sporty man like 
Johnny Carson” before an applauding audience, she is clearly 
associating herself with Dee’s pleasure principle: “Then we are 
on the stage and Dee is embracing me with tears in her eyes- 
But the pleasurable vision begins to grow dim in the next sen- 
tence: “She pins on my dress a large orchid, even though she 
has told me once that she thinks orchids are tacky flowers.” 

And she wakes from her tinsel dream of glory in the next 
paragraph: “In real life I am a large big-boned woman with 
rough, man-working hands” that can brain a bull-calf with one 
blow of a sledgehammer. In the fantasy, like Dee she dazzles 
the audience with her “quick and witty tongue”; in real life, 
she is slow, deliberate, and inarticulate. But she is not dim-wit- 
ted; she is, in fact, a very rational human being—associate 
with the reality principle. In brief, she is representative of the 
ego, caught momentarily in precarious tension between the 
pleasure principle and the morality principle. 

Naturally attracted to her pleasure-driven daughter, the nat 
rator eagerly anticipates Dee’s arrival—despite Maggie's open 
aversion to the meeting (“’Come back here,’ I say. And she 
stops and tries to dig a well in the sand with her toe”). But her 
bright expectancy fades at the first glimpse of Dee’s unctu- 
ously phallic companion, Hakim-a-barber. Her morally Pei 
ceptive younger daughter sees him at once for what he is: 
hear Maggie suck in her breath. ‘Uhnnnh,’ is what it sounds 
like. Like when you see the wriggling end of a snake just" 
front of your foot on the road.” 


And with the fading of her false pleasure-vision comes the 
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increasing clarity of Mrs. Johnson’s moral vision. Dee (a.k.a. 
“Wangero”) wants it all and, given her own way, will have 
it all: “’This churn top is what I need. . .. And I want 
the dasher, too.’” (She will “ ‘think of something artistic to do 
with the dasher’ ”!) Finally, uninhibited by ethical restraint or 
consideration for others, she will have the quilts made by 
Grandma Dee and promised to Maggie for her marriage to 
John Thomas. Lacking the aggressive intensity of the id, once- 
burned and still-scarred Maggie would acquiesce to her sis- 
ter’s libidinous will. But the mother, no longer dazzled by her 
false pleasure-dome, now turning her full attention from Dee 
to Maggie, has another vision more real as well as more moral: 
“Just like when I’m in church and the spirit of God touches me 
and I get happy and shout. I did something I never had done 
before: hugged Maggie to me, then dragged her on into the 
room, snatched the quilts out of Miss Wangero’s hands and 
dumped them into Maggie's lap. . . . “Take one or two of the 
others,’ I said to Dee.” For once, at least in Walker’s well- 
wrought morality play, sweet reasonableness has prevailed 
Over rampant self-interest—or, as a Freudian critic might put 
it, “Ego, bolstered by superego, has regulated the id.” 


= III, OTHER POSSIBILITIES AND LIMITATIONS 
OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH 


This brings us to a final recapitulation and a few words of de- 
fense as well as of caution about the Freudian approach. First, 
in defense: incredibly farfetched as some psychoanalytic inter- 
pretations seem to many readers, such interpretations, han- 
dled by qualified critics, are not unsubstantiated in fact; they 
are based upon psychological insights often derived from and 

and they are set forth in 


supported by actual case histories, j ; 
such works as those of Ernest Jones and Marie Bonaparte with 


remarkable cogency. They are—if we accept the basic premises 
of psychoanalysis—very difficult to refute. Furthermore, re- 
gardless of their factual validity, such theories have had a 
tremendous impact upon modern writing (in the works of 
such creative artists as James Joyce, Eugene O'Neill, Tennessee 
Williams, and Philip Roth, to mention only a few) and upon 
modern literary criticism (for example, in the essays of such 
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j iverse critics as Edmund Wilson, Lionel Trilling, 
ed Poe Hoffman, Sandra Gilbert, Héléne Cixous, 
and Julia Kristeva). It is therefore important that the aah 
student of literature be acquainted with psychoanalytic cn e ry 

The danger is that the serious student may become t A 
ridden, forgetting that Freud’s is not the only approach to li i 
ary analysis. To see a great work of fiction or a great poem Ld 
marily as a psychological case study is often to miss its wi a 
significance and perhaps even the essential aesthetic mee 
ence it should provide. A number of great works, despite a 
claims of the more zealous Freudians and post-Freudians, S 
not lend themselves readily, if at all, to the psychoanalytic T 
proach, and even those that do cannot be studied eam : 
from the psychological perspective. Literary oa ari 
and psychoanalysis are two distinct fields, and though d a! 
may be closely associated, they can in no sense be regarde i 
parts of one discipline. The literary critic who views nori 
terpiece solely through the lens of Freud is liable to see ar 
through a glass darkly. However, those readers who reject pa 
choanalysis as neurotic nonsense deprive themselves O f 
valuable tool in understanding not only literature but huma 
nature and their individual selves as well. 
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Mythological and 
Archetypal Approaches 


m I. DEFINITIONS AND MISCONCEPTIONS 


In The Masks of God, Joseph Campbell recounts a curious ee 
nomenon of animal behavior. Newly hatched chickens, bits © 
eggshells still clinging to their tails, will dart for cover when 4 
hawk flies overhead; yet they remain unaffected by other 
birds. Furthermore, a wooden model of a hawk, drawn ill 
ward along a wire above their coop, will send them scurrying 
(if the model is pulled backward, however, there is no te” 
sponse). “Whence,” Campbell asks, “this abrupt seizure by a" 
image to which there is no counterpart in the chicken’s wor!’ 
Living gulls and ducks, herons and pigeons, leave it cold; but 
the work of art strikes some very deep chord!” (31; our italics). | 
Campbell’s hinted analogy, though only roughly approx” 
mate, will serve nonetheless as an instructive introduction t° 
the mythological approach to literature. For it is with the rela- 
tionship of literary art to “some very deep chord” in human 
nature that mythological criticism deals. The myth critic z 
concerned to seek out those mysterious elements that infor™ 
certain literary works and that elicit, with almost uncanny 
force, dramatic and universal human reactions. The myth critic 
wishes to discover how certain works of literature, usually 
those that have become, or promise to become, “classics 
image a kind of reality to which readers give perennial A 
sponse—while other works, seemingly as well constructe” 
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and even some forms of reality, leave them cold. Speaking 
figuratively, the myth critic studies in depth the “wooden 
hawks” of great literature: the so-called archetypes or arche- 
typal patterns that the writer has drawn forward along the 
tensed structural wires of his or her masterpiece and that vi- 
brate in such a way that a sympathetic resonance is set off 
deep within the reader. 

An obviously close connection exists between mythological 
criticism and the psychological approach discussed in chapter 
4: both are concerned with the motives that underlie human 
behavior. Between the two approaches are differences of de- 
gree and of affinities. Psychology tends to be experimental and 
diagnostic; it is closely related to biological science. Mythology 
tends to be speculative and philosophical; its affinities are with 
religion, anthropology, and cultural history. Such generaliza- 
tions, of course, risk oversimplification; for instance, a great 
psychologist like Sigmund Freud ranged far beyond experi- 
mental and clinical study into the realms of myth, and his dis- 
tinguished sometime protégé, Carl Gustav Jung, became one 
of the foremost mythologists of our time. Even so, the two ap- 
proaches are distinct, and mythology is wider in its scope than 
psychology. For example, what psychoanalysis attempts to 
disclose about the individual personality, the study of myths 
reveals about the mind and character of a people. And just as 
dreams reflect the unconscious desires and arixieties of the in- 
dividual, so myths are the-symbolic projections of a people’s 
hopes, values, fears, and aspirations. . 

According to the common misconception and misuse of the 
term, myths are merely primitive fictions, illusions, or opin- 
ions based upon false reasoning. Actually, mythology encom- 
passes more than grade school stories about the Greek and 
Roman deities or clever fables invented for the amusement of 
children (or the harassment of students in college literature 
courses). It may be true that myths do not meet our current 
standards of factual reality, but then neither does any great lit- 
erature. Instead, they both reflect a more profound reality. As 
Mark Schorer says in William Blake: The Politics of Vision, “Myth 
is fundamental, the dramatic representation of our deepest in- 
stinctual life, of a primary awareness of man in the universe, 
capable of many configurations, upon which all particular 
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opinions and attitudes depend” (29). According to Alan W. 
Watts, “Myth is to be defined as a complex of stories—some no 
doubt fact, and some fantasy—which, for various reasons, 
human beings regard as demonstrations of the inner meaning 
of the universe and of human life” (7). 

Myths are by nature collective and communal; they bind a 
tribe or a nation together in common psychological and spiri- 
tual activities. In The Language of Poetry, edited by Allen Tate, 
Philip Wheelwright explains, “Myth is the expression of a pro- 
found sense of togetherness of feeling and of action and of 
wholeness of living” (11). Moreover, like Melville’s famous 
white whale (itself an archetypal image), myth is ubiquitous in 
time as well as place. It is a dynamic factor everywhere in 
human society; it transcends time, uniting the past (traditional 
modes of belief) with the present (current values) and reaching 
toward the future (spiritual and cultural aspirations). 


m Il, SOME EXAMPLES OF ARCHETYPES 


Having established the significance of myth, we need to exam- 
ine its relationship to archetypes and archetypal patterns. Al- 
though every people has its own distinctive mythology that 
may be reflected in legend, folklore, and ideology—although, 
in other words, myths take their specific shapes from the cul- 
tural environments in which they grow—myth is, in the gen- 
eral sense, universal. Furthermore, similar motifs or themes 
may be found among many different mythologies, and certain 
images that recur in the myths of peoples widely separated in 
time and place tend to have a common meaning or, more accu- 
rately, tend to elicit comparable psychological responses an 

to serve similar cultural functions. Such motifs and images are 
called archetypes. Stated simply, archetypes are universal sy™ 


bols. As Philip Wheelwright explains in Metaphor and Reality, 
such symbols are 


those which carry the same or ve 
portion, if not all, of mankind. Į 
tain symbols, 
blood, up: 


Ty simiJar meanings for a large 
t is a discoverable fact that cer- 
such as the sky father and earth mother, light, 
-down, the axis of a wheel, and others, recur again 
and again in cultures so remote from one another in space an 


k 
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time that there is no likelihood of any historical influence and 
causal connection among them. (111) 


Examples of these archetypes and the symbolic meanings 
with which they tend to be widely associated follow (it should 
be noted that these meanings may vary significantly from one 
context to another): 


A. Images 
1. Water: the mystery of creation; birth-death-resurrection; 
purification and redemption; fertility and growth. 
According to Jung, water is also the commonest symbol for 
the.unconscious. 
a. The sea: the mother of all life; spiritual mystery and in- 
finity; death and rebirth; timelessness and eternity; the 


unconscious. 

b. Rivers: death and reb: 
into eternity; transitiona 
nations of deities. 

2. Sun (fire and sky are closely related): creative energy; law 
in nature; consciousness (thinking, enlightenment, wis- 
dom, spiritual vision); father principle (moon and earth 
tend to be associated with female or mother principle); 


passage of time and life. 

a. Rising sun: birth; creation; 

b. Setting sun: death. 

3. Colors 

a. Red: blood, sacrifice, violent passion; disorder. 

b. Green: growth; sensation; hope; fertility; in negative 
context may be associated with death and decay. 

c. Blue: usually highly positive, associated with truth, reli- 
gious feeling, security, spiritual purity (the color of the 
Great Mother or Holy Mother). 

d. Black (darkness): chaos, mystery, the unknown; death; 
primal wisdom; the unconscious; evil; melancholy. 

e. White: highly multivalent, signifying, in its positive as- 
pects, light, purity, innocence, and timelessness; in its 
negative aspects, death, terror, the supernatural, and the 


irth (baptism); the flowing of time 
1 phases of the life cycle; incar- 


enlightenment. 
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blinding truth of an inscrutable cosmic mystery (see, for 
instance, Herman Melville’s chapter “The Whiteness of 
the Whale” in Moby-Dick). 

4. Circle (sphere): wholeness, unity. : 

a. Mandala (a geometric figure based upon the squaring 
of a circle around a unifying center; see the accompany- 
ing illustration of the classic Shri-Yantra mandala): the 
desire for spiritual unity and psychic integration. Note 
that in its classic Asian forms the mandala juxtaposes 
the triangle, the Square, and the circle with their nu- 
merical equivalents of three, four, and seven. 


b. Egg (oval): the mystery of life and the forces of genera- 
tion. 

c. Yang-yin: a Chinese symbol (below) representing the 
union of the opposite forces of the yang (masculine 
principle, light, activity, the conscious mind) and the yin 
(female principle, darkness, passivity, the unconscious). 
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d. Ouroboros: the ancient symbol of the snake biting its 
own tail, signifying the eternal cycle of life, primordial 
mse st the unity of opposing forces (cf. yang- 
yin). 

. Serpent (snake, worm): symbol of energy and pure force 

(cf. libido); evil, corruption, sensuality; destruction; mys- 

tery; wisdom; the unconscious. 


. Numbers: 


a. Three: light; spiritual awareness and unity (cf. the Holy 
Trinity); the male principle. 

b. Four: associated with the circle, life cycle, four seasons; 
female principle, earth, nature; four elements (earth, air, 
fire, water) 

. Seven: the most potent of all symbolic numbers—signi- 
fying the union of three and four, the completion of a 
cycle, perfect order. 

. The archetypal woman (Great Mother—the mysteries of 

life, death, transformation): 

a. The Good Mother (positive aspects of the Earth Mother): 
associated with the life principle, birth, warmth, nour- 
ishment, protection, fertility, growth, abundance (for ex- 
ample, Demeter, Ceres). 

b. The Terrible Mother (including the negative aspects of 
the Earth Mother): the witch, sorceress; siren, whore, 
femme fatale—associated with sensuality, sexual orgies, 
fear, danger, darkness, dismemberment, emasculation, 
death; the unconscious in its terrifying aspects. 

1 Mate: the Sophia figure, Holy Mother, the 


c. The Sou 
princess or “beautiful lady”—incarnation of inspiration 
and spiritual fulfillment (cf. the Jungian anima). 


. The Wise Old Man (savior, redeemer, guru): personifica- 
tion of the spiritual principle, representing “knowledge, 
reflection, insight, wisdom, cleverness, and intuition on 
the one hand, and on the other, moral qualities such as 
goodwill and readiness to help, which make his ‘spiritual’ 
character sufficiently plain... - Apart from his clever- 
ness, wisdom, and insight, the old man .. . is also no- 
table for his moral qualities; what is more, he even tests the 
moral qualities of others and makes gifts dependent on 
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this test. . . . The old man always appears when the hero 
is in a hopeless and desperate situation from which only 
profound reflection or a lucky idea . . . can extricate him. 
But since, for internal and external reasons, the hero can- 
not accomplish this himself, the knowledge needed to 
compensate the deficiency comes in the form of a personi- 
fied thought, i.e., in the shape of this sagacious and helpful 


old man” (Jung, The Archetypes and the Collective Uncon- 
scious 217ff.). 


9. The Trickster ( joker, jester, clown, fool, fraud, prankster, 
picaro [rogue], poltergeist, confidence man (“con man”), 
medicine man [shaman], magician [sleight-of-hand artist], 
“Spirit Mercurius” [shape-shifter], simia dei [the ape of 
God”], witch: The trickster appears to be the opposite of 
the wise old man because of his close affinity with the 
shadow archetype (for “shadow,” see III. B.1 below); how- 


a i and, like him, God, man, and animal at once. He is 
oth su 


the trickster is an archetypal shadow figure that repre- 
sents a primordial, dawning consciousness. Compensating 
for rigid or overly righteous collective attitudes, it func 
tions collectively as a cathartic safety valve for pent-up 
le of humankind’s primitive 
origins and the fallibility of its institutions” (286). Jeanne 
š myths, “as they appear 17 
literature, can be read as part of an effort for human 
and cultural survival. The trickster’s role as survivor an! 

transformer, creating order from chaos, accounts for the 
figure’s universal appeal and its centrality to the mythol- 
ogy and folklore of so many cultures” (3). While the trick- 
ster archetype has appeared in cultures throughout the 
world from time immemorial, he (or, in some cases, she) iS 
particularly notable in African American and American In- 
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dian cultures (see our discussion of Huckleberry Finn in 
chapter 7). 


10. Garden: paradise; innocence; unspoiled beauty (especially 


11. 


feminine); fertility. 

Tree: “In its most general sense, the symbolism of the tree 
denotes life of the cosmos: its consistence, growth, prolif- 
eration, generative and regenerative processes. It stands 
for inexhaustible life, and is therefore equivalent to a sym- 
bol of immortality” (Cirlot 328; cf. the depiction of the 
cross of redemption as the tree of life in Christian iconog- 


raphy). 


12. Desert: spiritual aridity; death; nihilism, hopelessness. 


SO) 


likely to encounter in literature. The ima 
not necessarily function a 


in 


y no means exhaustive, but represent 


These examples are b 
me of the more common archetypal images that the reader is 
ges we have listed do 


s archetypes every time they appear 


a literary work. The discreet ctitic interprets them as such 


only if the total context of the work logically supports an ar- 
chetypal reading. 


. Creation: perhaps the m 


. Immortality: a 


. Archetypal Motifs or Patterns 


ost fundamental of all archetypal 
motifs—virtually every mythology is built on some account 
of how the cosmos, nature, and humankind were brought 
into existence by some supernatural Being or beings. 

nother fundamental archetype, generally tak- 


basic narrative forms: 
“return to paradise,” the state of per- 
d woman before 


ing one of two 
a. Escape from time: 
fect, timeless bliss enjoyed by man and ^ 
their tragic Fall into corruption and mortality. 
b. Mystical submersion into cyclica 
less death and regeneration—humian beings achieve a 
kind of immortality by submitting to the vast, mysteri- 
ous: rhythm of Nature’s eternal cycle, particularly the 


cycle of the seasons. 
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3. Hero archetypes (archetypes of transformation and re- 
tion): 

> ‘The -A the hero (savior, deliverer) undertakes some 

long journey during which he or she must perform SA 
possible tasks, battle with monsters, solve unanswerab e 
riddles, and overcome insurmountable obstacles in order 
to save the kingdom. : 

b. Initiation: the hero undergoes a series of excruciating or 
deals in passing from ignorance and immaturity to social 
and spiritual adulthood, that is, in achieving maturity 
and becoming a full-fledged member of his or her social 
group. The initiation most commonly consists of ya 
distinct phases: (1) separation, (2) transformation, an 
(3) return. Like the quest, this is a variation of the death- 
and-rebirth archetype. 

. The sacrificial Scapegoat: the hero, with whom the wel- 
fare of the tribe or nation is identified, must die to atone 
for the people’s sins and restore the land to fruitfulness- 


0 


C. Archetypes as Genres 


Finally, in addition to appearing as images and motifs, arche- 
types may be found in even more complex combinations aS 
genres or types of literature that conform with the major phases 
of the seasonal cycle. Northrop Frye, in his Anatomy of Criticism, 


indicates the correspondent genres for the four seasons as fol- 
lows: 


1. The mythos of spring: comedy 

2. The mythos of summer: romance 
3. The mythos of fall: tragedy 

4. The mythos of winter: irony 


With brilliant audacity Frye identifies myth with literature, âS- 
serting that myth is a “structural organizing principle of lier 
ary form” (341) and that an archetype is essentially an a 
ment of one’s literary experience” (365). And in The Stubbor? 
mythology as a whole provides â 
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kind of diagram or blueprint of what literature as a whole is all 
about, an imaginative survey of the human situation from the 
beginning to the end, from the height to the depth, of what is 
imaginatively conceivable” (102). 


m Ill. MYTH CRITICISM IN PRACTICE 


Frye’s contribution leads us directly into the mythological ap- 
proach'to literary analysis. As our discussion of mythology has 
shown; the task of the myth critic is a special one. Unlike the 
traditional critic, who relies heavily on history and the biogra- 
phy of the writer, the myth critic is interested more in prehis- 
tory and the biographies of the gods. Unlike the formalistic 
critic, who concentrates on the shape and symmetry of the 
work itself, the myth critic probes for the inner spirit which 
gives that form its vitality and its enduring appeal. And, un- 
like the Freudian critic, who is prone to look on the artifact as 
the product of some sexual neuresis, the myth critic sees the 
work holistically, as the manifestation of vitalizing, integrative 
forces arising from the depths of humankind’s collective 


psyche. 


_ Despite the sp 
tion, this approach is, for s 


ecial importance of the myth critic’s contribu- 
everal reasons, poorly understood. 
In the first place, only during the twentieth century did the 
proper interpretive tools become available through the devel- 
opment of such disciplines as anthropology, psychology, and 
cultural history. Second, many scholars and teachers of litera- 
ture have remained skeptical of myth criticism because of its 
tendencies toward the cultic and the occult. Finally, there has 
been a discouraging confusion over concepts and definitions 
among the myth initiates themselves, which has caused many 
turn their energies to more clearly de- 
fined approaches such as the traditional or formalistic. In care- 
fully picking our way through this maze, we can discover at 
least three separate though not necessarily exclusive disci- 

ed prominently in the develop- 


plines, each of which has figur i 
ment of myth criticism. In the following pages we examine 


these in roughly chronological order, noting how each may be 
applied to critical analysis. 
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A. Anthropology and Its Uses 


The rapid advancement of modern anthropology since the end 
of the nineteenth century has been the most important single 
influence on the growth of myth criticism. Shortly after the 
turn of the century this influence was revealed in a series of 
important studies published by the Cambridge Hellenists, a 
group of British scholars who applied recent anthropological 
discoveries to the understanding of Greek classics in terms of 
mythic and ritualistic origins. Noteworthy contributions by 
members of this group include Anthropology and the Classics, a 
symposium edited by R. R. Marett; Jane Harrison’s Themis; 
Gilbert Murray's Euripides and His Age; and F. M. Cornford’s 
Origin of Attic Comedy. But by far the most significant member 
of the British school was Sir James G. Frazer, whose monu- 
mental The Golden Bough has exerted an enormous influence 
on twentieth-century literature, not merely on the critics but 
also on such creative writers as James Joyce, Thomas Mann, 
and T. S. Eliot. Frazer’s work, a comparative study of the 
primitive origins of religion in magic, ritual, and myth, was 
first published in two volumes in 1890, later expanded tO 
twelve volumes, and then published in a one-volume abridged 
edition in 1922. Frazer’s main contribution was to demonstrate 
the “essential similarity of man’s chief wants everywhere an 

at all times,” Particularly as these wants were reflected 


throughout ancient mythologies. He explains, for example, = 
the abridged edition, that 


[u]nder the names of Osiris, Tammuz, Adonis, and Attis, the 
peoples of Egypt and Western Asia represented the yearly 
decay and revival of life, especially vegetable life, which they 
personified as a god who annually died and rose again from the 
dead. In name and detail the rites varied from place to place: iN 
substance they were the same. (325) 


The central motif with which Frazer deals is the archetype o! 
crucifixion and resurrection, specifically the myths describing 
the “killing of the divine king.” Among many primitive ra 
ples it was believed that the ruler was a divine or semidivi” 
being whose life was identified with the life cycle in “et 
and in human existence. Because of this identification, t^ 
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safety of the people and even of the world was felt to depend 
upon the life of the god-king. A vigorous, healthy ruler would 
ensure natural and human productivity; on the other hand, a 
sick or maimed king would bring blight and disease to the 
land and its people. Frazer points out that if 


the course of nature is dependent on the man-god’s life, what 
catastrophes may not be expected from the gradual enfeeble- 
ment of his powers and their final extinction in death? There is 
only one way of averting these dangers. The man-god must be 
killed as soon as he shows symptoms that his powers are begin- 
ning to fail, and his soul must be transferred to a vigorous suc- 
cessor before it has been seriously impaired by threatened 


decay. (265) 


Among some peoples the kings were put to death at regular 
intervals to ensure the welfare of the tribe; later, however, sub- 
stitute figures were killed in place of the kings themselves, or 
the sacrifices became purely symbolic rather than literal. 
Corollary to the rite of sacrifice was the scapegoat archetype. 
This motif centered in the belief that, by transferring the cor- 
ruptions of the tribe to a sacred animal or person, then by 
killing (and in some instances eating) this scapegoat, the tribe 
could achieve the cleansing and atonement thought necessary 
for natural and spiritual rebirth. Pointing out that food and 
children are the primary needs for human survival, Frazer em- 
phasizes that the rites Of blood sacrifice and purification were 
considered by ancient peoples as a magical guarantee of reju- 
venation, an assurance of life, both vegetable and human. If 
such customs strike us as incredibly primitive, we need only to 
recognize their vestiges in our own civilized world—for exam- 
ple, the irrational satisfaction that some people gain by the 
persecution of such minority groups as blacks and Jews as 
or the more wholesome feelings of renewal de- 
New Year's festivities and resolutions, the 
homely tradition of spring-cleaning, our celebration of Easter 
and even the Eucharist. Modern writers themselves have em- 
ployed the scapegoat motif with striking relevance—for exam- 


ple, Shirley Jackson’s “The Lottery.” , 
The insights of Frazer and the Cambridge Hellenists have 


scapegoats, 
rived from our 
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been extremely helpful in myth criticism, especially in the 
mythological approach to drama. Many scholars theorize that 
tragedy originated from the primitive rites we have described. 
The tragedies of Sophocles and Aeschylus, for example, were 
written to be played during the festival of Dionysos, annual 
vegetation ceremonies during which the ancient Creeks cele- 
brated the deaths of the winter-kings and the rebirths of the 
gods of spring and renewed life. 

Sophocles’s Oedipus is an excellent example of the fusion of 
myth and literature. Sophocles produced a great play, but the 
Plot of Oedipus was not his invention, It was a well-known 
mythic narrative long before he immortalized it as tragic 
drama. Both the myth and the play contain a number of famil- 
iar archetypes, as a brief summary of the plot indicates. The 
king and queen of ancient Thebes, Laius and Jocasta, are told 
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chetypal motifs: (1) In the quest motif, Oedipus, as the hero, 
undertakes a journey during which he encounters the Sphinx, 
a supernatural monster with the body of a lion and the head of 
a woman; by answering her riddle, he delivers the kingdom 
and marries the queen. (2) In the king-as-sacrificial-scapegoat 
motif, the welfare of the state, both human and natural 
(Thebes is stricken by both plague and drought), is bound up 
with the personal fate of the ruler; only after Oedipus has of- 
fered himself up as a scapegoat is the land redeemed. 
Considering that Sophocles wrote his tragedy expressly for 
a ritual occasion, we are hardly surprised that Oedipus reflects 
certain facets of the fertility myths described by Frazer. More 
remarkable, and more instructive for the student interested in 
myth criticism, is the revelation of similar facets in the great 
tragedy written by Shakespeare two thousand years later. 


1. The Sacrificial Hero: Hamlet 
One of the first modern scholars to point out these similarities 
was Gilbert Murray. In his “Hamlet and Orestes,” delivered as 
a lecture in 1914 and subsequently published in The Classical 
Tradition in Poetry, Murray indicated a number of parallels be- 
tween the mythic elements of Shakespeare's play and those in 
Oedipus and in the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. The heroes of all 
three works derive from the Golden Bough kings; they are all 
haunted, sacrificial figures. Furthermore, as with the Greek 
tragedies, the story of Hamlet was not the playwright’s inven- 
legend. As literary historians tell us, 


tion but was drawn from 
the old Scandinavian story of ‘Amlehtus or Amlet, Prince of 
Jutland, was recorded as early as the twelfth century by Saxo 


Grammaticus in his History of the Danes. Murray cites an even 
earlier passing reference to the prototypal Hamlet in a Scandi- 
navian poem composed in about A.D. 980. Giorgio de Santil- 
lana and Hertha von Dechend in Hamlet's Mill have traced this 
archetypal character back through the legendary Icelandic 
Amlodhi to Oriental mythology. It is therefore evident that the 
core of Shakespeare’s play is mythic. In Murray’s words, 


and amaze us in Hamlet . . . are not any 
mediaeval Elsinore . - - but things 
d the old magic rites, which 


The things that thrill 
historical particulars about 
belonging to the old stories an 
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i d thrilled our forefathers five and six thousand years 
post a dancing all night on the hills, tearing beasts an 
men in pieces, and giving up their own bodies to a giay 
death, in hope thereby to keep the green world from dying an 
to be the saviours of their own people. (236) 


By the time Sophocles and Aeschylus were producing their 
tragedies for Athenian audiences, such sacrifices were no 
longer performed literally but were acted out symbolically on 
stage; yet their mythic significance was the same. Indeed, their 
significance was very similar in the case of Shakespeare’s ad 
ences. The Elizabethans were a myth-minded and symbol- 
receptive people. There was no need for Shakespeare to inter- 
pret for his audience: they felt the mythic content of his plays. 
And though myth may smolder only feebly in the present-day 
audience, we still tespond, despite our intellectual sophistica- 
tion, to the archetypes in Hamlet. ‘ded 

Such critics as Murray and Francis Fergusson have provide 
clues to many of Hamlet's archetypal mysteries, In The Idea of 
Theater, Fergusson discloses Point by point how the scenes in 
Shakespeare’s play follow the same ritual pattern as those in 
Greek tragedy, specifically in Oedipus; he indicates that 


in both plays a royal suffere 
very sources, of an entire soci 


To appreciate how closel 


y the moral norms in Shakespeare's 
play are related to those o, 


f ancient vegetation myths, we yo 
images of disease and corruption a 


used to symbolize the evil that has blighted Hamlet’s Den- 


mark. The following statement from Philip Wheelwright’s The 


aining the organic source of good and 
t to the moral vision in Hamlet, pare 
ns of Claudius’s crime and its disastrou! 


consequences. From the natural or organic standpoint, 
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Good is life, vitality, propagation, health; evil is death, impo- 
tence, disease. Of these several terms health and disease are the 
most important and comprehensive. Death is but an interim 
evil; it occurs periodically, but there is the assurance of new life 
ever springing up to take its place. The normal cycle of life and 
death is a healthy cycle, and the purpose of the major seasonal 
festivals (for example, the Festival of Dionysos) was at least as 
much to celebrate joyfully the turning wheel of great creative 
Nature as to achieve magical effects. Disease and blight, how- 


ever, interrupt the cycle; they are the real destroyers; and health 
is the good most highly to be prized. (197) 


Wheelwright continues by pointing out that because murder 
(not to be confused with ritual sacrifice) does violence to both 
the natural cycle of life and the social organism, the murderer 
is symbolically diseased. Furthermore, when the victim is a 
member of the murderer’s own family, an even more compact 


organism than the tribe or the political state, the disease is es- 


pecially virulent. 
We should mention one other myth that relates closely to the 


meaning of Hamlet, t Aa bs ie S jae was 
the belief, strong! fostered by such Tudor monarchs as Henry 
eliet aPora that not only had the Tudors 


VIL, Henry VIII, and Elizabeth I, 


been divinely appointed to bring 


civil strife but also any a? 
(for example, by insurrection oF a 


social, political, and natural chaos. We 
flected in several of Shakespeare's Plays (for example, in 


Richard II, Macbeth, and King Lear) where interference with the 


order of divine succession Or appointment results in both po- 
and where a deformed, corrupt, or 


litical and natural chaos, fo f 

weak monarch epitomizes 4 diseased political state. This na- 
i 3 i 

i i te obviously, central in Hamlet. 

tional myth is, qui e nee — 


Th ce of myth to Hamlet 
The say's thematic heart is the ancient, archetypal mystery of 


i i tragic rhythm that 
the li tself. Its pulse 15 the same tragic 1 y 

ie add audience at the festival of Dionysos and 
moves us today through forces that transcend our conscious 


insights rovided us by anthropologi- 
processes. Through a we an Perceive the essential arche- 


cal scholars, howev' 
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typal pattern of Shakespeare’s tragedy. Hamlet’s Denmark is a 
diseased and rotten state because Claudius’s “foul and most 
unnatural murder” of his king-brother has subverted the di- 
vinely ordained laws of nature and of kingly succession. The 
disruption is intensified by the blood kinship between victim 
and murderer. Claudius, whom the ghost identifies as “The 
Serpent,” bears the primal blood curse of Cain. And because 
the state is identified with its ruler, Denmark shares and suf- 
fers also from his blood guilt. Its natural cycle interrupted, the 
nation is threatened by chaos: civil strife within and war with- 
out. As Hamlet exclaims, “The time is out of joint; O cursed 
spite,/That ever I was born to Set it right!” 

Hamlet's role in the ‘drama is that of the prince-hero who, to 
deliver his nation from the blight that has fallen upon it, must 


Guildenstern—even Ophelia and 
Laertes), but the Prince-hero himself must suffer “crucifixion 


before Denmark can be Purged and reborn under the healthy 
new regime of Fortinbras. 


Enhancing the motif of 


the sacrificial scapegoat is Hamlet's 
long and difficult spiritual 


journey—his initiation, as it were- 
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from innocent, carefree youth (he has been a university stu- ` 
dent) through a series of painful ordeals to sadder, but wiser, 
maturity. His is a long night’s journey of the soul, and Shake- 
speare employs archetypal imagery to convey this thematic 
motif: Hamlet is an autumnal, nighttime play dominated by 
images of darkness and blood, and the hero appropriately 
wears black, the archetypal color of melancholy. The superfi- 
cial object of his dark quest is to solve the riddle of his father’s 
death. On a deeper level, his quest leads him down the 
labyrinthine ways of the human mystery, the mystery of 
human life and destiny. (Observe how consistently his solilo- 
quies turn toward the puzzles of life and of self.) As with the 
riddle of the Sphinx, the enigmatic answer is “man,” the clue 
to which is given in Polonius’s glib admonition, “To thine own 
self be true.” In this sense, then, Hamlet's quest is the quest 
undertaken by all of us who would gain that rare and elusive 
philosopher’s stone, self-knowledge. 


2. Archetypes of Time and Immortality: 
“To His Coy Mistress” 
Even though the mythological approach lends itself more 
readily to the interpretation of drama and the novel than to 
shorter literary forms such as the lyric poem, it is not uncom- 
mon to find elements of myth in these shorter works. In fact, 
mythopoeic poets like William Blake, William Butler Yeats, 
and T. S. Eliot carefully structured many of their works 
on myth. Even those poets who are not self-appointed myth- 
makers often employ images and motifs that, intentionally or 
not, function as archetypes. Andrew Marvell’s To His Coy 


Mistress” fit into this latter category. 
eae” seems estive (and suggested) sensu- 


Because of its strongly suse! 1 l- 
li i ical theme, “To His Coy Mistress 
ality and its apparently cyni A pea ooe ii 


is sometimes dismissed as a0 imm: i 
Poem. But to see the poem as little more than a clever proposi- 
; No literary work survives because 


tion is to miss its greatness. j 
iti merely well written. It must partake 
is merely clever, Or y may contain ele- 


' in doing sO, 
somehow of the universal and, in doing i i ” 
ments of the archetypal. Let us examune To His Coy Mistress 


With an eye to its archetypal content. , PE 
Superficially a love poem, To His Coy Mistress” is, ın a 
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deeper sense, a poem about time. As such, it is —— ean 
immortality, a fundamental motif in myth. In the oleae 
stanzas we encounter an inversion or rejection of tra nies 
conceptions of human immortality. Stanza 1 is Ea E a 
sentation of the “escape from time” to some paradisal s : fe 
which lovers may dally for an eternity. But such a state o a 
fect, eternal bliss is a foolish delusion, as the speaker sugge = 
in his subjunctive “Had we . . .” and in his Saa io 
love as some kind of monstrous vegetable growing slowly H 
an infinite size in the archetypal garden. Stanza 2 present i 
dramatic contrast, the desert archetype in terms of pe 
kind of time, naturalistic time. This is the time governed by a 
inexorable laws of nature (note the sun archetype imagi si 
“Time’s winged chariot”), the laws of decay, death, and p r 
cal extinction. Stanza 2 is as extreme in its philosophical re 
ism as the first stanza is in its impracticable idealization. 

The concluding stanza, radical 
third kind of time, a 
chance for immortal 
but this is the sun o 
of death but of life and cre; 


s 
our strength and all/Our sweet, 
hetype of primal wholeness an am 
lity, Mircea Eliade indicates that 


symbolically feasible 
Chinese Taoists) thro 


During the fusion of 
about in his own bod 
ciples, Heaven and E 


metals the Taoist alchemist tries to Hore 
y the union of the two cosmological prin 
arth, in order to reproduce the primordia! 
chaotic situation that existed before the Creation. This pomo 
dial situation . , . corresponds both to the egg (that is, the a 
chetypal sphere) or the embryo and to the paradisal and inno 
cent state of the uncreated World. (83-84) 


P ist 
We are not suggesting that Marvell was familiar with er 
philosophy or that he was consciously aware of immor 
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archetypes. However, in representing the age-old dilemma of 
time and immortality, Marvell employed a cluster of images 
charged with mythic significance. His poet-lover seems to 
offer the alchemy of love as a way of defeating the laws of 
naturalistic time; love is a means of participating in, even in- 
tensifying, the mysterious rhythms of nature's eternal cycle. If 
life is to be judged, as some philosophers have suggested, not 
by duration but by intensity, then Marvell's lovers, at least 
during the act of love, will achieve a kind of immortality by 
“devouring” time or by transcending the laws of clock time 
(“Time's winged chariot”). And if this alchemical transmuta- 
tion requires a fire hot enough to melt them into one primor- 
dial ball, then it is perhaps also hot enough to melt the sun it- 
self and “make him run.” Thus we see that the overt sexuality 
of Marvell’s poem is, ina mythic sense, suggestive of a pro- 
found metaphysical insight, an insight that continues to fasci- 
nate those philosophers ‘and scientists who would penetrate 


the mysteries of time and eternity. 


B. Jungian Psychology and Its Archetypal Insights 

influence on mythological criticism is the 
ychologist-philosopher and 
ke with the master because 


The second major 
work of C. G. Jung, the great ps 


onetime student of Freud who bro : 
of what he regarded as a too-narrow approach to psychoanaly- 


sis. Jung believed libido (psychic energy) to be more than 
sexual; also, he considered Freudian theories too negative be- 
cause of Freud’s emphasis on the neurotic rather than the 


healthy aspects of the psyche. pelt Wesel 
fara einai contribution to myth criticism is his theory 
of racial memory and archetypes: In developing this concept, 
Jung expanded Freud’s theories of the personal unconscious, 
asserting that beneath this is a primeval, collective uncon- 
scious shared in the psychic inheritance of all members of the 
human family. As Jung himself explains in The Structure and 
Dynamics of the Psyche, 
ify the unconscious, We might think 
gt! ; pining the characteristics 


being com 
T youth and age, birth and death, 


If it were possible to 
of it as a collective huma 
of both sexes, transcending 
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and, from having at its command a human experience of one or 
two million years, practically immortal. If such a being existed, 
it would be exalted over all temporal change; the present would 
mean neither more nor less to it than any year in the hundredth 
millennium before Christ; it would be a dreamer of age-old 
dreams and, owing to its immeasurable experience, an incom- 
parable prognosticator. It would have lived countless times 
over again the life of the individual, the family, the tribe, and 
the nation, and it would Possess a living sense of the rhythm of 
growth, flowering, and decay. (349-50) 


Just as certain instincts are inherited by the lower animals (for 
example, the instinct of the baby chicken to run from a hawk’s 
shadow), so more complex psychic predispositions are inher- 
ited by human beings. Jung believed, contrary to eighteenth- 
century Lockean Psychology, that “Mind is not born as a tabula 
“rasa [a clean slate]. Like the body, it has its pre-established 
individual definiteness; namely, forms of behaviour. They 
become manifest in the ever-recurring patterns of psychic 
functioning” (Psyche and Symbol xv). Therefore what Jung 
called “myth-forming” structural elements are ever present in 
the unconscious psyche; he refers to the manifestations of 
these elements as “motifs,” “primordial images,” or “arche- 
types.” 

Jung was also careful to explain that archetypes are not in- 
herited ideas or patterns of thought, but rather that they are 
predispositions to respond in similar ways to certain stimuli: 
“In reality they belong to the tealm of activities of the instincts 
and in that sense they represent inherited forms of psychic be- 


return to them” (42). 
In stressing that arche 
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more, in The Archetypes and the Collective Unconscious, he theo- 
rized that myths do not derive from external factors such as 
the seasonal or solar cycle but are, in truth, the projections of 


innate psychic phenomena: 


All the mythologized processes of nature, such as summer and 
winter, the phases of the moon, the rainy seasons, and so forth, 
are in no sense allegories of these objective occurrences; rather 
they are symbolic expressions of the inner, unconscious drama 
of the psyche which becomes accessible to man’s consciousness 
by way of projection—that is, mirrored in the events of 


nature. (6) 


the means by which archetypes, es- 
become manifest and articulate to 
the conscious mind. Jung indicated further that archetypes re- 
veal themselves in the dreams of individuals, so that we might 
say that dreams are “personalized myths” and myths are “de- 


personalized dreams.” 

Jung detected an intimate relationship between dreams, 
myths, and art in that all three serve as media through which 
archetypes become accessible to consciousness: The great 
artist, as Jung observes in Modern Man in Search of a Soul, isa 
person who possesses the “primordial vision,’ a special sensi- 
tivity to archetypal patterns and a gift for speaking in primor- 

him or her to transmit experiences of 


dial images that enable 1 
the “inner world” through art. Considering the nature of the 


artist's raw materials, Jung suggests it is only logical that the 
artist “will resort to mythology in order to give his experience 
its most fitting expression.” This is not to say that the artist 
gets materials secondhand: “The primordial experience is the 
source of his creativeness, it cannot be sia a therefore 
requi ical imagery to give it orm” ; 

Tie yi ang biel pare relatively little that could be 
called literary criticism, what he did write leaves no doubt that 
he believed literature, and art in general, to be a vital ingredi- 
ent in human civilization. Most iitiparan i oe ie AEA 

i i interpretation A 
Pyma ee a ARAE ythological approach 


ics c to use the tools of the mi ] 
cee ical critics who have felt too tightly con- 


and for psychologi 
stricted by Freudian theory: 


In other words, myths are 
sentially unconscious forms, 
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1. Some Special Archetypes: Shadow, Persona, 

and Anima 

In The Archetypes and the Collective Unconscious, Jung discusses 
at length many of the archetypal patterns that we have already 
examined (for example, water, colors, rebirth). In this way, 
although his emphasis is psychological rather than anthropo- 
logical, a good deal of his work overlaps that of Frazer and the 
others. But, as we have already indicated, Jung is not merely a 
derivative or secondary figure; he is a major influence in the 
growth of myth criticism. For one thing, he provided some of 
the favorite terminology now current among myth critics. The 
term “archetype” itself, though not coined by Jung, enjoys its 
present widespread usage among the myth critics primarily 
because of his influence. Also, like Freud, he was a pioneer 
whose brilliant flashes of insight have helped to light our way 


in exploring the darker Tecesses of the human mind. 
One major 


related to tho 


Process of recognition—that is, as one 
must consciously recognize the vari- 
ous aspects, unfavorable as well as favorable, of one’s total 


that object. The projecti 
scious, that is to say when it is se 
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weaknesses on others much more easily than we can accept 
them as part of our own nature. 

The shadow, the persona, and the anima are structural com- 
ponents of the psyche that human beings have inherited, just 
as the chicken has inherited his built-in response to the hawk. 
We encounter the symbolic projections of these archetypes 
throughout the myths and the literatures of humankind. In 
melodrama, such as the television or Hollywood western, the 
persona, the anima, and the shadow are projected respectively 
in the characters of the hero, the heroine, and the villain. The 
shadow is the darker side of our unconscious self, the inferior 
and less pleasing aspects of the personality, which we wish to 
suppress. “Taking it in its deepest sense,” writes Jung in Psy- 
chological Reflections, “the shadow is the invisible saurian [rep- 
tilian] tail that man still drags behind him” (217). The most 
common variant of this archetype, when projected, is the 
Devil, who, in Jung’s words, represents the “dangerous aspect 
of the unrecognized dark half of the personality” (Two Essays 
94). In literature we see symbolic representations of this arche- 
type in such figures as Shakespeare's Iago, Milton’s Satan, 


Goethe’s Mephistopheles, and Conrad’s Kurtz. 3 
he most complex of Jung’s arche- 


The anima is perhaps t a gs aa EE 
types. It is the “goul-image,” the spirit of a man s clan vital, his 
life force or vital energy- Jn the sense of soul, says Jung, 
anima is the “living thing in man, that which nyes aise ae 
causes lifes + Were it not for the leaping and twinkling of 
the soul, man would rot away in his greatest passe ene 
(Archetypes 26-27). Jung gives e iat E 5 


tion in the male syche, pointing ou i 
usually eae upon women” (in the female psyche this ar- 


chetype is called the animus). In this sense, anme is the conta 
sexual part of a man’s psyche, the image O z opposi e sex 
that he carries in both his personal and his collective = 
scious. As an old German proverb puts it, oe! man 5 his 
own Eve within im”—in other words, the | oe p eis 
bisexual, though the psychological characteristics of the oppe 
site sexii each of us are generally unconscious, revealing 

ons on someone in our 


i sorin rojecti : 
themselves only in arcan non r love, especially love at first 


envi = ont. The henome: $ , 
AA aF be nplained vt least in part by Jung's theory sai 
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anima: we tend to be attracted to members of the opposite 4 
who mirror the characteristics of our own inner selves. a A 
erature, Jung regards such figures as Helen of Troy, Dante 


scribe features of the male psyche more than those of the e 
male, even though both analysts’ patients were nearly a 


too artificial or rigid results in such symptoms of neurotic dis- 
turbance as irritability and melancholy. 


2. “Young Goodman Brown” 


‘A Failure of 
Individuation 


ian and the good husband mar- 
earth.” In truth, however, he is 
an the bad boy. His behavior from 
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start to finish is that of the adolescent male. His desertion of 
his wife, for example, is motivated by his juvenile compulsion 
to have one last fling as a moral Peeping Tom. His failure to 


recognize himself (and his own base motives) when he con- 


fronts Satan—his shadow—is merely another indication of his 


spiritual immaturity. 


Just as his persona has proved inadequate in mediating be- 


tween Brown’s ego and the external world, so his anima fails 
in relating to his inner world. It is only fitting that his soul- 
image or anima should be named Faith. His trouble is that he 
sees Faith not as a true wifely companion but as a mother 
(Jung points out that, during childhood, animé is usually pro- 
jected on the mother), as is revealed when he thinks that he 
will “cling to her skirts and follow her to heaven.” In other 
words, if a young man’s Faith has the qualities of the Good 
Mother, then he might expect to be occasionally indulged in 
his juvenile escapades. But mature faith, like marriage, is a 
covenant that binds both parties mutually to uphold its sacred 
vows. If one party breaks this covenant, as Goodman Brown 
does, he must face the unpleasant consequences: at worst, 
separation and divorce; at best, suspicion (perhaps Faith her- 


self has been unfaithful), loss of harmony, trust, and peace of 
ences that Brown has to face. Even 


mind. It is the latter consequ of ; 
then, he still behaves like a child. Instead of admitting to his 
error and working maturely for a reconciliation, he sulks. 
In clinical terms, young Goodman Brown suffers from a fail- 
ure of personality integration. He has been stunted in his psy- 
chological growth (individuation) because he is unable to con- 
front his shadow, recognize it as a part of his own psyche, and 
assimilate it into his consciousness: ma TAA ian 
rojecti adow image: first, 1 p 
aa hoa pee! of his community (Goody cere os 
con Gookin, and others); and, finally on Faith hersell (his 
h the whole world is one 


anima), so that ultimately, in his eyes, thi 
of ten or gloom. As Jung explains in Psyche and Symbol, 


the results of such projections are often disastrous for the 


individual: 
n is to isolate the subject from his environ- 
Th f projection 1S to isolat s f j 
it spre of a real relation to it there is now only an il 
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lusory one. Projections change the world into the replica of 
one’s own unknown face. . . . The resultant [malaise is in] 
turn explained by projection as the malevolence of the environ- 
ment, and by means of this vicious circle the isolation is intensi- 
fied. The more projections interpose themselves between the 
subject and the environment, the harder it becomes for the ego 
to see through its illusions. [Note Goodman Brown’s inability 
to distinguish between reality and his illusory dream in the 
forest.] 

It is often tragic to see how blatantly a man bungles his own 
life and the lives of others yet remains totally incapable of see- 
ing how much the whole tragedy originates in himself, and 
how he continually feeds it and keeps it going. Not consciously, 
of course—for consciously he is engaged in bewailing and curs- 
ing a faithless [our italics] world that recedes further and further 
into the distance. Rather, it is an unconscious factor which spins 
the illusions that veil his world. And what is being spun is a co- 
coon, which in the end will completely envelop him. (9) 


Jung could hardly have diagnosed Goodman Brown’s malady 
more accurately had he been directing these comments 
squarely at Hawthorne’s story. That he was generalizing adds 
impact to his theory as well as to Hawthorne’s moral insight. 


3. Syntheses of Jung and Anthropology 

As we can see from our interpretation of “Young Goodman 
Brown,” the application of Jungian theory to literary analysis 
is likely to be closer to the psychological than to the mytho- 
logical approach. We should therefore realize that most of the 
myth critics who use Jung’s insights also use the materials 0 
anthropology. A classic example of this kind of mythological 
eclecticism is Maud Bodkin’s Archetypal Patterns in Poetry, first 
published in 1934 and now recognized as the pioneer work o 
archetypal criticism. Bodkin acknowledges her debt to Gilber t 
Murray and the anthropological scholars, as well as to Jung: 
She then proceeds to trace several major archetypal patterns 
through the great literature of Western civilization (for exam- 
ple, rebirth in Coleridge’s “Rime of the Ancient Mariner”; 
heaven-hell in Coleridge’s “Kubla Khan,” Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, and Milton’s Paradise Lost; the image of woman as r€- 
flected in Homer’s Thetis, Euripides’s Phaedra, and Milton's 
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Eve). The same kind of critical synthesis may be found in sub- 
sequent mythological studies like Northrop Frye’s Anatomy of 
Criticism, in which literary criticism, with the support of in- 
sights provided by anthropology and Jungian psychology, 
promises to become a new “social science.” 

One of the best of these myth studies is James Baird’s Ish- 
mael: A Study of the Symbolic ‘Mode in Primitivism. Baird's ap- 
proach derives not only from Jung and the anthropologists but 
also from such philosophers as Susanne Langer and Mircea 
Eliade. Though he ranges far beyond the works of Herman 
Melville, Baird's primary objective is to find an archetypal key 
to the multilayered meanings of Moby-Dick (which, inciden- 
tally, Jung considered American novel”). He finds 
this key in primitive mythology, specifically in the myths of 
Polynesia to which young Melville had been exposed during 
his two years of sea duty in the 
success as a writer was largely d 


who had lived for a month among th 
is authentic, unlike the senti- 


Melville’s literary primitivism r 
mental primitivism of such writers as Rousseau, says Baird, 
because he had absorbed certain Asian archetypes or “life 
symbols” and then transforme ively into “auto- 

types” (that is, individualiz 
The most instructive 
archetype and autotype is 
white whale. Baird points out that, 
ology, x igh” recurs as â s i ; 
lad peri for exam] le, the whale is an avatar (di- 
vine incarnation) of Vishnu, the “Preserver contained in the all 
being of Brahma.” (We might also note that Christ he associ- 
ated with fish and fishermen in Christian tradition.) : tae 
more, Baird explains that whiteness 15 the archeipi x = a 
encompassing, inscrutable deity, the Ae che 5 A : - > S 
all being who has borné such Oriental names #8 gavat, 
Brahma—the God of endless contradiction. i r le Sa 
Brahawthe God 9f grt hy 
ness, in fashioning his 8 yis ue SYP] is substantiated by 
ieties of the color white 


Dick. Baird’s reading 
Melville’s remarks abo “The Whiteness of the 


(terror, mystery, purity) in 
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Whale,” as well as by the mysterious elusiveness and Wes 
some power with which he invests Moby-Dick. Moby-Dick P 
therefore, in Baird’s words, a “nonambiguous ambiguity. 
Ahab, the monster of intellect, destroys himself and his crew 
because he would “strike through the mask” in his insane 
compulsion to understand the eternal and unfathomable mys- 
tery of creation. Ishmael alone is saved because, through the 
wholesome influence of Queequeg, a Polynesian prince, he has 
acquired the primitive mode of accepting this divine mystery 
without question or hostility. 


C. Myth Criticism and the American Dream: 
Huckleberry Finn as the American Adam 


American Dream” 
literary scholars to 


Possibilities, which 
dise, not in the ne 


All you the people of Christ that 


are here Oppressed, Impris- 
oned and scurrilously derided, 


gather yourselves together . 
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your Wifes and little ones, and answer to your several Names 
as you shall be shipped for His service, in the Westerne World, 
and more especially for planting the united Colonies of new 
England. . . . Know this is the place where the Lord will cre- 
ate a new Heaven, and a new Earth in new Churches, and a 


new Commonwealth together. 
in American Literature and the Dream, 


the Edenic dream itself was “as old as 
a that “this is the place” was 


Fredric J. Carpenter, 
points out that although 
the mind of man,” the ide 
uniquely American: 

Eden or in Heaven, in Atlantis 


Earlier versions had placed it in 
untry of the imagination. 


or in Utopia; but always in some co 
Then the discovery of the new world gave substance to: the 
old myth, and suggested the realization of it on actual earth. 
America became “the place” where the religious prophecies of 
Isaiah and the Republican ideals of Plato [and even the mythic 

might add] might be realized. (6) 


longings of primitive man, We 


The themes of moral regeneration and bright expectations, 
which derive from this Edenic myth, form a major thread in 
the fabric of American literature, from J. Hector St. John Créve- 

Farmer through the works of 


coeur’s Letters from an American ¢ 
Emerson, Thoreau, and Whitman to such modern writers as 


Hart Crane and Thomas Wolfe. i gers 
Closely related to the Myth of Edenic Possibilities is the con- 
cept of the American Adam, the co ae et 
Th i _W. B. Lewis escribes the type: “a radi- 
e American Adam, R. W. E AA 


cally new personality, the hero of the new âà 
vidual oraencipated from history, happily bereft of ancestry, 


“led by the usual inheritances of family 
Sapma ane self-reliant and self- 


H indivi tanding alone, 
and race; an individual s & ‘ited him with the 


ropellin dy to confront whatever awaite 
aid oF alert nig and inherent resources, (6). One of the 
early literary characterizations of this ncaa is pies 
Fenimore Cooper's Natty Bumppo, the centra gure of the 
With his moral purity and social inno- 


s E of Adam before pe Fall. He 
is a child of the wilderness $ AEE pas 
ing influences of civilization—and ae : 
mises of Eve (Cooper never allows his hero to marry). He is 


t version 
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also, as we might guess, the literary great-grandfather of the 
Western hero. Like the hero of Owen Wister’s The Virginian 
and Matt Dillon of television’s “Gunsmoke,” he is clean-living, 
straight-shooting, and celibate. In his civilized version, the 
American Adam is the central figure of another corollary myth 
of the American Dream: the dream of success. The hero in the 
dream of success is that popular figure epitomized in Horatio 
Alger’s stories and subsequently treated in the novels of 
William Dean Howells, Jack London, Theodore Dreiser, and 
F. Scott Fitzgerald: the self-made man who, through luck, 
pluck, and all the Ben Franklin virtues, rises from abject 
poverty to high social estate. 

More complex, and therefore more interesting, than this un- 
corrupted Adam is the American hero during and after the 
Fall. It is with this aspect of the dream rather than with the 
adamant innocence of a Leatherstocking that our best writers 
have most often concerned themselves. The symbolic loss of 
Edenic innocence and the painful initiation into an awareness 
of evil constitutes a second major pattern in American litera- 
ture from the works of Hawthorne and Melville through Mark 
Twain and Henry James to Ernest Hemingway and William 
Faulkner to Stephen King. This is the darker thread in our lit- 
erary fabric, which, contrasting as it does with the myth of 
bright expectancy, lends depth and richness to the overall de- 
sign; it also reminds us of the disturbing proximity of dream 
and nightmare. From this standpoint, then, we may recall 
Hawthorne’s young Goodman Brown as a réptesentative fig- 
ure—the prototypal American hero haunted by the obsession 
with guilt and original sin that is a somber but essential part of 
America’s Puritan heritage. 

The English novelist D. H. Lawrence was first among the 
modern critics to perceive the “dark suspense” latent in the 
American Dream. As early as 1923 he pointed out the essentia 
paradox of the American character in his Studies in Classi¢ 
American Literature, a book whose cantankerous brilliance has 
only lately come to be fully appreciated by literary scholars. 
“America has never been easy,” he wrote, “and is not easy 
today. Americans have always been at a certain tension. The 
liberty is a thing of sheer will, sheer tension: a liberty of THOU 
SHALT NOT. And it has been so from the first, The land of 
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THOU SHALT NOT” (5). Lawrence saw Americans as a peo- 
ple frantically determined to slough off the old skin of Euro- 
pean tradition and evil, but constricted even more tightly by 
their New World heritage of Puritan conscience and inhibition. 
He pointed out the evidence of this “certain tension” in the 
writings of such classic American authors as Cooper, Poe, 
Hawthorne, and Melville. Though Lawrence is certainly not 
the only source of such insights, much of myth criticism of 
‘American literature—notably such works as Leslie Fiedler’s 
End to Innocence, Love and Death in the American Novel, and No! 
in Thunder—reflects his brilliantly provocative influence. 
Huck Finn epitomizes the archetype of the American Adam. 
Huckleberry Finn is one of the half dozen most significant 
works in American literature. Many critics rank it among the 
masterpieces of world literature, and not a few consider it to 
be the Great American Novel. The reasons for this high esteem 
may be traced directly to the mythological implications of 
Twain’s book: more than any other novel in our literature, 
Huckleberry Finn embodies myth that is both universal and na- 
tional. The extent of its mythic content is such that we cannot 
hope to grasp it all in this chapter; we can, however, indicate a 
few of those elements that have helped to give the novel its en- 


during appeal. 
First, Huckleberry Finn is informed by several archetypal pat- 
terns encountered throughout world literature: 


1. The Quest: Like Don Quixote, Huck is a wanderer, separated 
from his culture, jdealistically in search of one more sub- 
itical, materialistic 


stantial than that embraced by the hypocri 
society he has rejected. 
2. Water Symbolism: The great Mississippi c 
and na Ganges, is invested with sacred attributes. ; As 
T. S. Eliot has written in “The Dry Salvages,” A ely r : 
“strc d” (line 2); it is an archetypal symbol o 
strong brow iR ; irth, the flowing of time 


“fe and creation—b 
ve rth. (Note, for example, Huck’s sev- 


River, like the Nile 


into eternity, and rebi J or ex gS SEY. 
eral Sambal deaths, his various disguises and new identi- 
ties as he returns to the shore from the river; also note the 

which he describes the river’s majes- 


mystical lyricism wi 
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iver i i dise, the “Great 
i uty.) The river is also a kind of paradise, 4 
deo as opposed to the shore, where Huck =) 
ters hellish corruption and cruelty. It is, finally, an agen 
purification and of divine justice. 


- Shadow Archetype: Huck’s Pap, with his sinister Eee 
ness, is a classic representation of the devil figure desig 
nated by Jung as the shadow. 


r ” the 
Trickster: Huck—as well as those notorious “con men, 


King and the Duke—exemplifies this archetypal figure. 
Also see chapter 7. 


Wise Old Man: In contrast to pap Finn, the terrible a 
Jim exemplifies the Jungian concept of the wise old th 
who provides spiritual guidance and moral wisdom for 
young hero. 
Archetypal Women 
a. The Good Mother: 
Aunt Sally Phelps. 
b. The Terrible Mother: 
Good Mother at the en 
c. The Soul-Mate: Sophia 


Initiation: Huck undergoe 
Passing from ignorance 
rity; he comes of age—i 
to go to hell rather than 


Y 


9 


fi 


the Widow Douglas, Mrs. Loftus, 


Miss Watson, who becomes the 
d of the novel. , 
Grangerford, Mary Jane Wilks. i 
S a series of painful experiences ir 
and innocence into spiritual ae 
s morally reborn—when he deci 
turn Jim in to the authorities. 


n 


inn 
ersal archetypes, Huckleberry os 
is distinctively American. 


displays the ingratiati 
so dearly love in our 
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extraverted virtues, Huck is also a sensitive, conscience- 
burdened loner troubled by man’s inhumanity to man and by 
his own occasional callousness to Jim’s feelings. Notwith- 
standing his generally realistic outlook and his practical bent, 
he is a moral idealist, far ahead of his age in his sense of 
human decency, and at times, a mystic and a daydreamer 
(or, more accurately, a night dreamer) who is uncommonly 
sensitive to the presence of a divine beauty in nature. He is, fi- 
nally, the good bad boy whom Americans have always idol- 
ized in one form or another. ‘And, though he is exposed to as 
much evil in human nature as young Goodman Brown had 
seen, Huck is saved from Brown’s pessimistic gloom by his 
sense of humor and, what is more crucial, by his sense of 


humanity. 


D. “Everyday Use”: The Great [Grand]Mother 


With the possible exceptions of such masterpieces as Jack Lon- 
don’s “Samuel” and Sherwood Anderson's “Death in the 
Woods,” no modern short story more clearly dramatizes the 
archetypal female as Great Mother than does Alice Walker’s 


brilliant tour de force, the major reason that 
this little gem has achieved classic status 1n less than a genera- 
tion since its original publication. 

If Walker's theme is only hinted it is ma 
plicit in her dedication: “for your grandmama. In brief, ' Every- 
day Use” and all that title connotes 15 not simply a tribute to 
the author’s—or any one person’s—grandmara: itis a celebra- 
tion for your—indeed, for all humanity s—Great (or, if you 


prefer, Grand) Mother. ’ 
i al woman manifests herself as both 
In this story, the archetyp! ea to ak the'cut- 


Mother. As she 
Good Mathis aa Pa ae just a yard .-- but an extended 


set, her earthen ard 
living room” ‘a italics). True to her nature, the ce aso 
is appropriately associated with the life Fe oa ot = 
an androgynous figure, com inin, he aa ra 4 
male and male. “In real life,” she sayS, ea ee ; ie 
woman with rough, man-working ag GLR AI ah 
flannel nightgowns to and overalls during y- 

& 


kill and clean a ho 


which is perhaps 


at in her title, it is made ex- 
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Further in keeping with her archetypal nature, the Good 
Mother is associated with such life-enhancing _virtues as 
warmth, nourishment, growth, and protection. With a modi- 
cum of formal education (she can scarcely read), she has main- 
tained her farm and brought two children into maturity—even 
despite such catastrophes as the burning, of her old house and 
the scarring of her younger daughter. Now, as the story opens, 
it is her function to preserve the natural order of things, in- 
cluding tradition and her family heritage. The central symbol 

in the story is a nice combination of metonymy and symbol— 


the quilts, associated with warmth and signifying the family 
heritage: 


They had been pieced by Grandma Dee and then Big Dee and 
me had hung them on the quilt frames on the front porch and 
quilted them. . . . In both of them were scraps of dresses 
Grandma Dee had worn fifty and more years ago. Bits and 
pieces of Grandpa Jarrell’s paisley shirts. And one teeny faded 
blue piece, about the size of a penny matchbox, that was 


from Great Grandpa Ezra’s uniform that he wore in the Civil 
War. 


For the Good Mother, hers is always a living heritage, a vital 


tradition of “everyday use.” Dee, the daughter and antagonist, 
has broken that tradition. 


“What happened to ‘Dee’?” I wanted to know. 


“She's dead,” Wangero said. “I couldn't bear it any longer, 
being named after the people who oppress me.” 


For Wangero Leewanika Kemanjo (a.k.a. “Dee”), on the con- 
trary, tradition is an essentially useless thing, heritage some- 
thing inert to be framed and hung on the wall as mere orna- 


ment, as artificial and pretentious as her new name and her 
new prince consort “Hakim-a-barber.” 


But, touched by “the spirit of God,” thi í 
defends the natural a protecting tye a 
from the specious order of the “new day.” Maggie blessed 
child with scarred hands but unscarred spirit, will mar John 
Thomas, with mossy teeth and earnest face. The family heri- 
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tage will be hers to maintain. The quilts, emblems of this heri- 
tage—like Nature and the Good Mother herself—will not 
merely endure but prevail. “This was Maggie’s portion. This 
was the way she knew God to work.” 


m IV. LIMITATIONS OF MYTH CRITICISM 


It should be apparent from the foregoing illustrations that 
myth criticism offers some unusual opportunities for the en- 
hancement of our literary appreciation and understanding. No 
other critical approach possesses quite the same combination 
of breadth and depth. As we have seen, an application of myth 
criticism takes us far beyond the historical and aesthetic 
realms of literary study—back to the beginning of human- 
kind’s oldest rituals and beliefs and deep into our own indi- 
vidual hearts. Because of the vastness and the complexity of 
mythology, a field of study whose mysteries anthropologists 
and psychologists are still working to penetrate, our brief in- 
troduction can give the reader only a surperficial and fragmen- 
tary overview. But we hope we have given interested students 
a glimpse of new vistas and that they will explore myth on 


their own. 

We should point ou 
mythological approach 
the reader must take care 


t some of the inherent limitations of the 
_ As with the psychological approach, 
that enthusiasm for a new-found in- 
terpretive key does not tempt him or her to discard other valu- 
able critical instruments or to try to open all literary doors 
with this single key. Just as Freudian critics sometimes lose 
sight of a great work’s aesthetic values in their passion for 
sexual symbolism, SO myth critics tend to forget that literature 
is more than a vehicle for archetypes and ritual patterns. In 
other words, they run the risk of being distracted from the aes- 
thetic experience of the work itself. They forget that literature 
is, above all else, art. As we have indicated before, the discreet 
critic will apply such extrinsic perspectives as the mytho- 
logical and psychological only as far as they enhance the 
experience of the art form, and only as far as the structure 
and potential meaning of the work consistently support such 


approaches. 
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Feminist Approaches 


m I. FEMINISM AND FEMINIST LITERARY CRITICISM: 
DEFINITIONS 


“I myself have never been able to 


find out Precisely what femi- 
nism is,” British author and cri 


tic Rebecca West remarks, “I 


196 
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personal (such as diary literature), to exhibit a powerful politi- 
cal orientation (as in the work of Marxist feminists), and to re- 
define literary theory itself (in its concern with the psycho- 
sexual aspects of language). Feminist literary criticism is not, 
as critic Toril Moi observes, “just another interesting critical 
approach” like “a concern for sea-imagery Or metaphors of 


war in medieval poetry” (204). In short, feminism represents 


one of the most important social, economic, and aesthetic revo- 


lutions of modern times: 

Feminist critics see the very act of speaking—of having a lan- 
guage—as a focus for studying women writers, so often si- 
lenced in the past. Tillie Olsen demands to hear women’s voices 
in her 1978 work Silences, a study of the impediments to creativ- 
ity encountered by women, citing those “mute inglorious Mil- 
tons: those whose working hours are all struggle for existence, 
the barely educated; the illiterate; women. Their silence is the si- 
lence of the centuries as to how life was, is, for most of human- 
ity.” Silences result from “‘circumstances’ of being born into the 
wrong class, race OF SEX, being denied education, becoming 
numbed by economic struggle, muzzled by censorship or dis- 
tracted or impeded by the demands of nurturing.” But 
women’s use of silence can also be “resistance to the dominant 
discourse” (Fishkin and Hedges, Listening to Silences 5). Exam- 


ples might be Emily Dickinson's “slant truth”. or inner dia- 
logues of such “ ujet” characters as Charlotte Bronté’s Jane 
Eyre or Virginia Woolf's Mrs. Ramsay and Lily Briscoe. 
Feminists examine the experiences of women from all races 
and classes and cultures, including, for example, African 
American, Latina, Asian American, American Indian, lesbian, 
handicapped, elderly, and Third World subjects. Annette 
Kolodny aptly describes this richness as â “playful pluralism, 
for it exhibits liberal tolerance, jnterdisciplinary links, and an 
insistence on connecting art to the diversities of life (161). 
Despite their diversity, feminist critics generally agree that 
their goals are to expose patriarchal premises and resulting 
Prejudices, to promote discovery and reevaluation of literature 
by women, and to gxamine social, cultural, and psychosexual 
contexts of literature and literary criticism. Feminist critics 
therefore study sexual, social, and political issues once thought 
to be “outside” the study of literature. 
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m Il. HISTORICAL OVERVIEW AND MAJOR THEMES 
IN FEMINIST CRITICISM 


Elaine Showalter, one of the leading feminist critics in the 
United States, has identified three historical phases of women’s 
literary development: the “feminine” phase (1840-80), during 
which women writers imitated the dominant tradition; the 


minority rights and protested; and the “female” phase 
(1920-present), during which dependency on Opposition—that 
is, on uncovering misogyny in male texts—is being replaced by 
a rediscovery of women’s texts and women. Showalter attacks 


and Betty 
as a cultural 
yses of litera- 
entrated on how male fears and anxieties 


equal rights. An author of many 
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of women in American magazines. Millett’s Sexual Politics was 
the first widely read work of feminist literary criticism. Mil- 
lett’s focus, unlike Friedan’s, was a critique of ideology. Distin- 
guishing between sex as biologically determined and gender 
as a psychological concept that refers to culturally acquired 
sexual identity, Millett wrote that “the essence of politics is 
power,” and that the most fundamental and pervasive concept 
of power in our society is male dominance (25). She saw litera- 
ture asa record of the collective consciousness of patriarchy; 
her reading of D, H. Lawrence, Norman Mailer, Henry Miller, 
and Jean Genet offered a powerful challenge to traditional so- 
cial values of capitalism, violence against women, crude sexu- 
ality, and male power in general, while it also assaulted the 
reigning formalism in literary criticism of her day. As a “resist- 
ing reader” who focused on patterns of dominance and sub- 
mission, Millett found that these writers distort female charac- 
ters by associating them with deviance. As she observed, the 

interior colonization” of women by men is “sturdier than any 
form of segregation, and more rigorous than class stratifica- 
tion, more uniform, certainly more enduring” (24-25). 

Elaine Showalter identifies four models of difference: bio- 
logical, linguistic, psychoanalytic, and cultural. The biological 
model is the most extreme; if the text somehow mirrors the 
body, this can reduce women merely to bodies. Yet Showalter 


Praises frankness with regard to the body in female poets and 
ne a rebuke to those 


ds in their intimate and confessional to 
the female body, as 


Women who continue to write “outside” 
alter’s linguistic model of dif- 


erence posits women speaking men’s language as a foreign 
“sexism” is not going far enough. 


hen they enter dis- 


will be alienated. Yet advocates of 
arate “female” language 
are programmed to 


Course, whatever they say 
S position admit that there is no sep 
and no evidence to suggest that the sexes 


develop structurally different languages. Showalter’s psycho- 
der difference as the basis of the 


analytic model identifies 
gen coe 
Psyche, focusing on the relati er to the artistic pro- 
i rence as the free play of meaning 


owalter’s mos 


the cultural model that places 
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feminist concerns in social contexts, acknowledging vine 
racial, national, and historical differences and determinan Ss 
among women, but offering a collective experience that unites 
women over time and space—a “binding force” (“Feminist 
Criticism in the Wilderness” 186-88, 193, 196-202). 
With these general distinctions in mind, in the following 
pages we preface our analysis of literary works by looking at 
the most significant movements in feminist criticism, combin- 
ing the diverse approaches listed above into four main types 
currently most pervasive in feminist criticism: gender studies, 
Marxist studies, psychoanalytic studies, and minority studies. 
In all these areas, there has been a general shift froma negative 
attack on male writing about women and a shift towards posi- 
tive delineation of women’s redefinition of their identity in 
their own writing. Such “gynocentric” criticism concentrates 
on female creativity, stylistics, themes, images, careers, and lit- 
erary traditions. This new emphasis began with the rediscov- 


ery of neglected or forgotten female writers and has grown 
into the attempt to rede 


fine gender in literary studies. 


m IlI. FOUR SIGNIFICANT CURRENT PRACTICES 
A. Gender Studies 


Gender determines eve 
as Elizabeth Abel has 
depend on difference” 


oppression; they 
“difference” altogether. 


rgue that writing is writing and cannot 
culine or feminine, feminist critics dis- 
y from formalism, feminist critics alert 


be categorized as mas 
agree. In moving awa 
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their readers to underlying patriarchal assumptions. Maggie 
Humm responds to arguments against this position by noting 
that in literary studies male critics are seen to be “unaligned,” 
while “a feminist is seen as a case of special pleading.” Male 
criticism, not feminism, she claims, is ideologically blind to the 
implications of gender (12-13). 

In criticism and in literature, feminist critics identify sex- 
related writing strategies, including matters of subject, vocab- 
ulary, syntax, style, imagery, narrative structure, characteriza- 
tion, and genre preference. For example, the novel is often de- 
scribed as a female genre; feminists debate whether the female 
preference for the novel is based on its realism or on its subjec- 
tivity, and whether there is a distinction to be made between 
these notions. In general, while male writers seem more inter- 
ested in closure, female writers often respond with open end- 
ings. Feminine logic in writing is often associational, male 
logic sequential—that is, goal-oriented. Male objectivity is 
challenged by feminine subjectivity. This list of contrasts could 
go on, but of course exceptions are everywhere. 

By studying women’s writing as a gender issue, we are led 
to ask the general question, What is to be valued? Is diary lit- 
erature or the Gothic romance automatically less worthy than 
the “realistic” novel or the “high modernist” poem? Do female 
writers value diversity merely for its own sake?.Do they attack 
men and valorize women excessively? The male tradition 
seemingly would have it so. But the last few years have seen 
an unprecedented challenge to traditional thinking, with 
greater attention paid to such suppressed or devalued artistic 
genres as women’s letters and journals. 

In the past, descriptions of prose in masculine terms (that is, 
Praising someone’s prose as “virile”) were taken as the norm; 
today, applying a term like virile might be intended to describe 

e limitations of a work. Feminist critic Myra Jehlen is aware 
that many traditional critics regard such talk of gender, class, 
and race as threatening to diminish literature. But she counters 
that such reading actually complicates meaning by refusing to 
teduce the complexities of sexual and other interactions to a 
false common denominator. Jehlen believes that with authors 
who seem unconscious of gender as an issue in their work we 
must make an effort to read for it instead: “. . . literary criti- 
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cism involves action as much as reflection, and reading for 
ender makes the deed explicit.” As women escape the mascu- 
fne “norms” of society, men also benefit: “men, . . . upon 


ceasing to be mankind, become, precisely, men” (“Gender” 
263-65, 273). 


B. Marxist Feminism 


Marxist feminist criticism focuses on the relation between 
reading and social realities. Certainly the establishment of 
feminist women’s studies Programs, bookstores, libraries, po- 
litical action committees, film boards, and community groups 
attests to the crucial connection between theory and reality of- 
fered by feminism. Unlike some other intellectual strategies, 
feminism acts on ideas. Karl Marx argued that all historical 
and social developments are determined by forms of economic 
Production. Marxist feminists attack the prevailing capitalistic 
system of the West, which they view as sexually as well as eco- 
nomically exploitative. Marxist feminists thus combine study 
of class with that of gender. In 
identity is not seen as separate 
Marxists emphasize historical an 
ary discourse, 


ics or for artistic genius. 
Lillian Robinson res 
attack on formalism. Form, 


nist criticism, she contends, “is criticism with a cause, engaged 
criticism. . . . It must be i 


must be revolutionary” 
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nism as committed criticism that combines the unsentimental 
with the unapologetically personal and insists upon the matter 
rather than the manner of a text. 


C. Psychoanalytic Feminism 


Many feminists have been attracted to the psychoanalytic 
approach. In America, psychoanalytic criticism has tended to 
be practical and not particularly terminology-ridden. Sandra 
Gilbert and Susan Gubar examine female images in the works 
of Jane Austen, Mary Shelley, Charlotte and Emily Bronté, and 
George Eliot. They address such topics as mothering, living 
within enclosures, doubling of characters and of the self, 
women’s diseases, and feminized landscapes, and they make 
the interesting argument that female writers often identify 
themselves with the literary characters they detest. Gilbert and 
Gubar point out how the monster/madwoman figure repre- 
sents aspects of the author’s self-image—like the angel/hero- 
ine figure—as well as elements of the author's antipatriarchal 
strategies. They describe a feminine utopia in which whole- 
ness rather than “otherness” would prevail as a definition of 
identity. 

The most innovative and far-reaching use of psychoanalytic 
theories for feminist criticism is among the French. Elaine 
Showalter has observed that “English feminist criticism, essen- 
tially Marxist, stresses oppression; French feminist criticism, 
essentially psychoanalytic, stresses repression; American femi- 
nist criticism, essentially textual, stresses expression”; all three, 
however, have become gynocentric, searching for terminology 
to rescue the feminine from being a synonym for inferiority 
“Feminist Criticism in the Wilderness” 186). While French 
critics who practice what they call l'écriture féminine uphold the 
power of the psychological category of the feminine, they dis- 
miss the actual sex of an author as unimportant (following 
ck upon the author or self as a mean- 


their deconstructive atta ) 
ingful term in discussion). The French feminists see feminism 
le cultural notion left over 


in its binary oppositions as a ma 
from the past. They also reject the idea that art is mimetic or 


representational, for images in art are merely tropes, or effects 


of language. 
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From the Freudian revisionist Jacques Lacan comes the no- 
tion of the Imaginary, a pre-Oedipal stage in which the child 
has not yet differentiated himself or herself from the mother 
and has accordingly not yet learned language. The Oedipal cri- 
sis marks the entrance of the child into a world of symbolic 
order (language) in which everything is separate, including 
conscious and unconscious, self and other, words and actions. 
This transition also marks entry into a world ruled by the 
“Law of the Father” where “isms” or rules confine us; Lacan 
calls it the phallocentric or Phallogocentric universe (by which 
he connects maleness to the power of the word he believes 
men control—’phallus” and “logos”). The Imaginary is the 
realm of the feminine and the vital source of language that will 
later be tamed and codified by the Laws of the Father. 

The relevance of Freud 


unconscious as structured | 
Power arises from the sense 
When we “read” 


signified as evidence of the 


he greatest 


nameable. Like Cixous and Luce 
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Irigaray, Kristeva opposes phallocentrism with images derived 
from women’s corporeal experiences. Such psychoanalytic 
theory thus attempts, as does Marxist feminist theory, to con- 
nect the personal with the social. 

One can easily see why Freud’s accounts of his female pa- 
tients’ first-person narratives of their fantasies and diseases 
figure so strongly in Lacan’s work and in feminist psychologi- 
cal commentary: before such maladies as Freud addresses 
could be treated medically, they first had to be voiced subjec- 
tively. Freud stressed the textual nature of psychoanalytic 
cases, and he read his patients much as readers read literary 
texts, Thus, maneuvers such as bringing a subtext to light are 
similar in literary criticism and psychoanalysis, for the goal of 
both is understanding rather than repression. What Kristeva 
and the other French psychoanalytic feminists contribute to 
this comparison is the notion that such therapy is not locked 
into the individual psyche but is a quality of all language and 
experience. 

But Kristeva’s later work moves away from strictly psycho- 


analytic theorizing toward an embrace of motherhood as the 


model for psychic health. “Stabat Mater,” her prose poem medi- 
tation on her own experience with maternity accompanied by a 
hypertext essay 0n the cult of the Virgin Mary, understands 
motherhood as, like language, @ separation accompanied by a 
joining of signification. Kristeva makes the succinct observa- 
tions that “A mother is a continuous separation, a division of 
the very flesh.” The experience of giving birth paradoxically 
“wounds but increases” with “the calm of another life, the life 
of that other who wends his way while I remain henceforth like 
a framework” (The Kristeva Reader 178). As Suzanne Clark re- 
marks, Kristeva “advocates a notion of cultural and personal 
identity which recognizes that the strangeness of the other is a 
strangeness within. At the level of the state, this implies the ac- 
ceptance of foreigners. At the level of the individual, this im- 

f the unconscious. Identity, then, must be 


plies the recognition 0 1 
seen as provisional rather than exclusive, constructed as an ef- 


fect of the heterogeneous processes of discourses.” Clark recog- 
nizes in Kristeva’s personal and political thought a “relational, 
collaborative view of rhetoric” (306-16). This collaborative 
view is perhaps best stated in Kristeva’s essay, “Women’s 
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Time,” in which she characterizes the future of feminism as one 
with a utopian vision that “many voices are always speaking, 
and that each individual can have many voices” (Bizzell and 
Herteberg 1229-31). 

With a different set of psychoanalytic concerns, feminism 
and cultural studies converge in film theory. Following the im- 
portant work of British film critic Laura Mulvey, it is no longer 

n a page, since 
many of her ideas about film have been transferred to literary 


pel the female 
viewer to participate in her own humiliation, for the technical 


toward the image of 
e among devaluing, punishing, 


world ordered by sexual imbalance 
‘been split,” and the “male gaze proje 
female figure, which is styled accordingly” (304, 309). The 


pleasure in cinema, then, is about male domination. 
One other type of psy 
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In The Lost Tradition: Mothers and Daughters in Literature (ed. 
Davidson and Broner), prominent feminist myth critics, in- 
cluding ‘Annis Pratt and Adrienne Rich, define myth as the key 
critical genre for women. Criticizing Northrop Frye and others 
for ignoring gender in their scientific classification of myths 
and archetypes, these writers direct our attention to’ actual 
practices of diverse ethnic groups. Since most myths are con- 
structed and studied by men, there are some difficult issues 
concerning women’s representation in myths; thus the need is 
even greater for women’s creation of their own myths. Many 
of these new feminist myth critics reject the Greco-Roman tra- 
dition as hegemonic and instead seek pre-Greek myths, such 
as those of Isis, and diverse, lesser known cultural myths in 
different parts of the world, such as those of American Indian 
legend. Rich conforms to these general strategies, but focuses 
on the ways mothers are portrayed in mythology and litera- 
ture. Rich argues, like Kristeva, that motherhood is the femi- 


nine status. She distinguishes between the fact of motherhood 
and the institution a patriarchal culture makes of it, finding 
n comes precisely from its 


that society’s oppression of wome! 
need to romanticize (and in a certain sense avoid facing) the 


terrible and wonderful mythic powers of the mother. Feminist 
Jungians have returned to the power of the narrative as a 
means of conducting psychological counseling, examining the 

“literary” features of a subject’s story with renewed interest. 
Myth can also help ethnic groups, especially oppressed mi- 
Norities, reorganize and reorient themselves within a domi- 
nant culture. Myth manages to bring together private and pub- 
lic experiences in forms that can be as direct or as masked as 
the situation demands. It especially appeals to women because 
of their identification with nature, as in the vegetation-goddess 
archetypes such as Ceres or Diana-Selene-Hecate. Even the 
most destructive women in mythology, such as Medea, can be 
analyzed to show their attraction for modern women, their 
Power of resistance; it is well-documented that in many cul- 
tures, when matriarchal societies were replaced with patriar- 
ated goddesses were turned by 


chal ones, the previously vener 
the new culture into witches, seductresses, OT fools. Studying 


these transformations once again reveals the powers of the 
goddesses. Yet myth criticism has been attacked as too ho- 
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mogenizing, promoting a false universality of identity. In the 
next section, we will see how such a concern is central to all 
contemporary feminism. 


D. Minority Feminist Criticism 


Within the feminist minority there are still other significant mi- 
norities, the most prominent being black and lesbian feminists. 
While it is true that many black and lesbian feminists include 
each other in analyses of the problems of either group, and cer- 
tainly feminism in general has allied itself with diverse argu- 
ments against racism, xenophobia, and homophobia, it may 
seem to violate their most fundamental ideas to address them 
in a single section, since they have strongly protested both 
their marginalization in Society and their often unwanted 


groupings with other minorities, But they have become a 
widespread pairing among 


the subgroups of feminist critics; 
they are the most vocal and successful of feminist minorities. 
Our treatment of their similar concerns is meant to suggest is- 
sues that confront other minorities as well. 
Blacks and lesbians have been violently attacked in all man- 
ner of ways in Western lite: 


for them, the personal is 
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ing of black lesbians. Maggie Humm has suggested that “the 
central motifs of Black and lesbian criticism need to become 
pivotal to feminist criticism rather than the other way around” 
(106). This statement has many implications. 

During the 1960s interest in black culture grew, as the inclu- 
sion of black writers in syllabi and anthologies attests. In the 
1970s and 1980s this was followed by the emergence of black 
feminist critics. Criticism and theory have been barely able to 
keep up with the explosion of interest in black writers. Things 
have happened so quickly that even the term black feminist is 
problematic. When referring to black feminists in the United 
States in particular or in the New World in general, the pre- 
ferred usage is African ‘American; we use black here to include 
black feminists elsewhere as well. And then there are those 
black female writers who reject the term feminist; among them 
is Alice Walker, one of the most successful black female au- 
thors and critics. Speaking as a woman of color, Walker writes 
that she has replaced feminist with womanist, remarking that a 
womanist does not turn her back on the men of her commu- 
nity (In Search of Our Mothers’ Gardens: Womanist Prose). She 
identifies black female creativity in earlier generations through 
folk art, including quilting, music, and gardening. Black writ- 
ers such as Walker look to figures like Zora Neale Hurston 
(1906-60), Harlem Renaissance writer and folklorist, who in- 
sisted upon the connection between the telling of folktales and 
other communal pursuits of black women and the creation of a 
body of black womanist literature. Hurston’s unusual career, 


including her folktale collection Mules and Men (1935) and her 
feminist movel Their Eyes Were Watching God (1937), inspired 
Walker to emulate her conjoining of racial community and in- 


dividual expression. ey) j 

Approaches by other black women feminists are quite 
varied. Seeking out the autobiographies of black women, espe- 
cially in slave narratives, has been important to many. Chal- 
lenges to traditional criticism have included new Caan 
Taphies o ted or su essed works, recovery of fig s 
such as cinege or I mulatta, and an interdisciplinary 
approach that organizes music, painting, literature, gutobiogs 
raphy, and literary criticism in radically new ways. oe re 
orde asks us to seek “the Black mother in each of us”: that is, 
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to rely on “intuitive” language rather than analysis and to see 
African culture’s emphasis upon the mother-bond as an alter- 
native to white patriarchal culture’s way of thinking (A Sister 
Outside). Black feminist critics attack white culture’s prefer- 
ence for black male protest writing (such as the works of 
Richard Wright and Ralph Ellison) over black women’s works. 
Black feminists believe the issues that concern black female 
writers and characters should be expanded and given a greater 
place in literary criticism in general. In this sense they tend 
to be engaged in a variant of the feminist critique described 
by Showalter—namely, the attack on male-centered literary 
values—but they are also celebrating the portrayal of black 


women as complex selves (see Bell, The Afro-American Novel 
and Its Tradition 242-43). 


ae nise personal nightmares 
with larger social issues. From I Know Why the Caged Bird Sings 
(1970) to The Heart of a Woman (1981), Angelou works with the 
n's violation and betrayal by 
ived betrayals of their race, the 
f : i eir sense of displacement, their 
experimenting with cultural identities, aiid the continuing 
gelou’s message becomes a cele- 
of black women in particular. 
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Like black feminists, lesbian feminists attempt to show how 
criticism can be redefined to work in a positive manner for all 
feminists, but especially for lesbiaris. Lesbian critics sometimes 
counter their marginalization by considering lesbianism a 
privileged stance and a testament to the primacy of women. 
Terms such as “alterity,” “~woman-centeredness,” and “differ- 


ence” take on new and more sharply defined meanings when 
has been a stumbling block 


used by lesbian critics. Lesbianism 
for many other feminists, and lesbian feminists have at times 
attempted to exclude heterosexual women. Some lesbians de- 
fine lesbianism as the norm of female experience, seeing het- 
erosexuality as abnormal for women. Others go even further 
and argue that only lesbians can offer an adequate feminist 
analysis. Such views can lead other feminists to reject lesbian 
feminism. But for the most part lesbian feminists have tried to 
be inclusive and have offered other feminists new techniques, 
such as, for example, the rejection of the traditional critical 

essay form in favor of a more creative and unbounded style. 
In Sexual Practice, Textual Theory: Lesbian Cultural Criticism, 
Julia Penelope and Susan J. Wolfe try to define what does and 
does not constitute a lesbian and what is and what is not les- 
bian criticism. The authors believe that the postmodern ques- 
tioning of identity has denied the category of lesbian. They ac- 
f “an obtuseness and 


cuse Michel Foucault, for example, © 
ss” in his History of Sexuality that marginalizes 


women and ignores lesbians. Lesbian writers imagine a world 
in which males are no longer central, and they do not wish to 
be categorized with all other feminists but rather preserve 
their sense of difference. Bonnie Zimmerman believes that an 


overly inclusive definition 0: 


tinctions between lesbian relations r 
friendships. She describes “Jesbianism” as a kind of relation- 


ship in which two women’s strongest feelings and affections 
are directed toward each other. There may be sexual contact or 
it may be entirely absent, but the preference of the women is to 
spend their time together and to share most aspects of their 
lives with each other. She focuses upon Mary Wollstonecraft, 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Sarah Orne Jewett, Emily Dickinson, 
and others who have long been heroines of lesbian writers 


(“What Never Has Been” 34, 38-39). 


ingenuousne: 
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Lesbian critics reject the notion of a unified text, much as do 
the French feminists; accordingly, they investigate mirror im- 
ages, secret codes, dreams, and stories of identity; they are 
drawn to neologisms, unconventional grammar, and other ex- 
perimental techniques. Again, like most other feminists, they 
stress ambiguity and open endings of stories, and they seek 
double meanings. Lesbian critics offer new genres as well as 
new views of such accepted genres as the Bildungsroman, the 
Gothic tale, or the utopian tale. They are Particularly drawn to 
experimental lesbian writers such as Radclyffe Hall, Colette, 


Virginia Woolf, Djuna Barnes, Gertrude Stein, Ivy Compton- 
Burnett, and May Sarton. 


@ IV. THE FUTURE OF FEMINIST LITERARY STUDIES: 
SOME PROBLEMS AND LIMITATIONS 


Feminism has caused a major reorientation of values in literary 
Studies and elsewhere in Western culture, and it will continue 
to challenge long-held beliefs and Practices. 


7 ʻO Say nothing of the denigration of 
female writers, And some 


problems within feminist criticism 
remain to be solved. 


ters.” These women complain that to be allowed to do as one 
pleases and think as one pleases, not adopting a rigid party 
line, should be the goal of feminism. 
Many female critics also feel that fe 
has become too theore 


sight of both its social 


é minist literary criticism 
tical and too radical entirely and has lost 
roots and its application to reading texts. 
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Myra Jehlen has criticized the separatism of feminist criticism 
and theory. In ” Archimedes and the Paradox of Feminist Criti- 
cism,” she reaffirms the autonomy of the work of art and urges 
us to remember that art can contain good ideas as well as bad 
ones, but that this does not determine literary value. She be- 
lieves that we should ask the questions of a work of art that it 
asks us to ask, and not others. Other feminist critics such as 
Elaine Showalter and Annette Kolodny have criticized femi- 


nism’s growing bifurcation of literary scholarship and political 


action. 

Jehlen’s call to formalism is echoed by female critics who do 
not think of themselves primarily as feminists, as well as by 
male critics of many different types. When one has proclaimed 
that “all art is political,” one ought to wonder exactly what one 
has said. Is it like saying, “AJl human activity has to do with 
sex” or “All human endeavors are based on the opposable 
thumb”? The reductiveness of some feminist theory, like that 
of Marxist theory, is a nagging problem that has not been ade- 
quately addressed. As has often been noted, radical move- 
ments do not like compromise, and this tendency has both 


strengthened feminism and cost it supporters. Also, some feel 


that the issue of art as a matter of aesthetics versus art as a po- 
litical statement is not a question about women’s rights, but 


about the entire nature of literary criticism—that is, there is 
something in art that transcends the particulars of a historical 


time and place. ay Ld i 
Helen Vendler’s criticisms of feminism’s political biases 
tests from feminist critics, particularly 


caused a storm of pro 
Gubar. The debate centers on for- 


Sandra Gilbert and Susan 
malism versus political meaning- Vendler seems to have little 
feminist political theory in general, but in 


to complain of in i : | 
feminist literary criticism she finds much that is lacking. She 
t critics for looking at women in male 


criticizes early feminis 
novels in a naive fashion, treating the characters as real people 
and predictably not finding them portrayed correctly. She also 


finds fruitless the attempt of later feminist critics to discover a 
distinctively female way of writing or a women’s language. 
She finds that “feminism’s unacknowledged problem, visible 
from its inception, has been its ascription of special virtue to 
women. In its most sentimental form, feminism assumes that 
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men, as a class, are base and women are moral; in its angry 
version, that men are oppressors and women the oppressed.” 
But she argues that it is the Possession of power that deter- 
mines who is oppressed; if feminism is to succeed, she says, it 
must de-idealize women “to the extent that truth is preferable 
to cant” (19-22). 

Another problem is what to do with male feminist critics. 
Unlike male practitioners of the other approaches described in 
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modern literary and cultural studies, will find itself trans- 
formed by its own creations. 


= V. FIVE FEMINIST APPROACHES 


A. The Marble Vault: The Mistress in 
“To His Coy Mistress” 


Addressing himself to a coy or putatively unwilling woman, 
the speaker in Andrew Marvell’s poem pleads for sex using 
the logical argument that since they have not “world enough, 
and time” to delay pleasure, the couple should proceed with 
haste. But the poem’s supposed logic and its borrowing from 
traditional love poetry only thinly veil darker psychosexual 
matters. What is most arresting about the address is not its 
John Donne-like argumentation but its shocking attack on the 
female body. 

The woman in “To His Coy Mistress” not only is unwilling 

to accept the speaker, but is obviously quite intelligent; other- 
wise, he would not bother with such vaulting metaphysics. Yet 
the speaker seeks to frighten her into sexual compliance. This 
is most clear in his violent and grotesque descriptions of her 
body. 
Her body is indeed the focus, not his nor theirs together. Fol- 
ettings and references to times past 
ffers the traditional adoration of the 
various parts of her body, effectively dismembering her iden- 
tity into discrete sexual objects, including her eyes, her fore- 
head, her breasts, “the rest,” and “every part,” culminating in 
a wish for her to “show” her heart. This last image moves in 
the direction of more invasive maneuvers toward her body. 

The woman’s body is next compared to a “marble vault,” 
and this important image occurs in the center of the poem. The 
Speaker’s problem is that despite the woman’s charms, her 
Vault is coldly closed to him. He deftly uses this refusal as a 
Means to forward his assault on the woman, however, since 
the word vault (tomb) points toward her death. He clinches 
the attack with the next image, the most horrifying one in the 
Poem. If she refuses him, “then worms shall try /That long pre- 


lowing a series of exotic s 
and present, the speaker o 


Served virginity.” 
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Returning to more traditional overtures, the speaker praises 
her “youthful hue” and dewy skin, from which, through 
“every pore,” he urges her “willing soul” to catch fire. These 
pores are more openings into her body, and the connection 
with the earlier openings and the penetrating worms belies the 
surface innocence of this set of images. The violence directed 
at the woman is expanded and redirected toward the couple as 
“amorous birds of prey” who may “devour” time, not “lan- 
guish in his slow-chapped power.” The closing vision of how 
they will “tear our pleasures with rough strife/Thorough the 
iron gates of life” returns to the language of assault on the fe- 
male body. All in all,.the woman is subject to being “de- 
voured” by her amorous admirer and by time itself. 

Written in the context of the Renaissance poetic tradition of 
equating the female body with a fortress that must be as- 
saulted, and phrased in terms of the seventeenth century’s 
fondness for morbid and grotesque Metaphysical imagery, the 
poem powerfully depicts the secondary status of the female 
body. Indeed, when the speaker notes that she will find herself 
in her grave one day, he does not describe the moldering away 
of his body in the vault as he does hers, though he does imag- 
ine his lust turned to ashes. He fails to note where he will be, 
almost as though he will not pay the penalties she will. 

But it is a mistake to see “To His Coy Mistress” as belittling 
women in a simplistic way; indeed, just as it is today, women’s 
marginality in a male-dominated world can indicate not their 
helplessness, but their pent-up power. The woman addressed 
is goddesslike: capricious and cruel, she is one who must be 
complained to and served. Both the speaker's flattery and his 
verbal attacks mask his fear of her. To him the feminine is en- 
closed and unattainable—tomblike as well as womblike. The 
speaker's gracefulness of proposition, through the courtly love 
tradition, gives way to crude imagery as the woman’s power is 


exercised in continued refusal (it is evident that she has already 
said no to him). The feminine is thus 


ortrayed ative 
state: that is, p yed as a negi 


i ti she does not assent; she is not in the poem; her 
final decision is not stated. It is a poem about power, and the 
power may be with the silent female, with the vault or womb, 
the negative space of the feminine. 


As distinct from his speaker, Marvell offers a portrayal of 
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male and female roles of his day that celebrates their various 
positions while sharply indicating their limitations. It is a posi- 
tive and negative evaluation. On the one hand, it is a poem 
about youth and passion for life, both intellectual and physi- 
cal, both male and female. It gives us a picture of the lives of 
Sophisticated people during the time, people who enjoy sex for 
pleasure and who are not above making jokes and having fun 
arguing about it. No mention is made of procreation in the 
poem, nor of marriage, nor really of love. It is about sex. The 
poem is so sophisticated that instead of merely restating 
the courtly love tradition, it parodies it. Yet on the other hand, 
as the male speaker satirizes the lady’s coyness, he is even 
more satirizing himself and his peevish fear of the feminine as 
expressed in his imagistic attempts to scare her into sex with 
him. The repellent quality of his images of women—like a bad 
dream—haunts us long after his artful invention and his own 


coy sense of humor fade. 


B. Frailty, Thy Name Is Hamlet: 
Hamlet and Women 


The hero of Hamlet is afflicted, as we pointed out in chapter 4, 
with the world’s most famous Oedipus complex, surpassing 
that even of the namesake of the complex. The death of his fa- 
ther and the hasty remarriage of his mother to his uncle so 
threaten Hamlet's ego that he finds himself splintered, driven 
to action even as he resists action with doubts and delays. He 
is a son who must act against his “parents,” Gertrude and 
Claudius, in order to avenge his image of his real father as well 
as to alleviate his own psychic injury, which could be de- 
Scribed as a symbolic castration. But because his conflict is dri- 
ven by two irreconcilable father-images, Hamlet directs his 
fury toward his mother—and, to a lesser degree, toward his 
beloved Ophelia—even as he attempts to act against the fa- 
ther(s). Hamlet's irresolvable tension between his two fathers 
becomes a male-female conflict that is likewise unannealed. 
Though a feminist reading of the play has some things in com- 
mon with what we discussed in our earlier chapter, the as- 
sumptions and conclusions are very diffèrent. The feminist 
Teading that follows is based upon Hamlet's loathing of his 
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mother and of all feminine subjects as well. His hatred of 
women turns inward and destroys him. 

In the play’s father-son conflicts as well as in its depiction 
of a clash between genders, women in the-play generate vari- 
ous dualities. Hamlet contends with a woman’s body, his 
mother’s, and he in turn has been acted upon by that body. 
That Hamlet sees sexuality as evil is manifested in his revul- 
sion at Claudius, his disgust at his mother, and his cruel de- 
nunciation of Ophelia, and also in his own self-loathing at 
being born out of that body. His most thoroughgoing hatred is 
occasioned by the conflicting sexual feelings that threaten him 
from his own unconscious. 

The world of Hamlet is riven by power struggles within and 
without Elsinore Castle, and the play’s psychological themes 
are made more powerful by their contact with the other major 
thematic pattern in the play, that of politics. As Shakespeare 
was writing Hamlet, perhaps the advancing age of Queen 
Elizabeth I and the precariousness of the succession—always 
with the accompanying danger of war at home and abroad— 
were elements in the dramatist’s conjoining a man’s relations 
with women with his relation to political power. The play 
gives us a picture of the role of women in Elizabethan society, 
from the way Ophelia must obey her father without question, 
to the dangers maidens might expect to encounter from young 
men, to the inappropriateness of Queen Gertrude’s sexual de- 
sire. Admittedly, cultural roles of the women of the court, as in 
this play, are not applicable to women of all classes in Eliza- 
bethan times or in our own, but what women stand for psy- 
chologically and sexually in Hamlet has universal significance. 

The emphasis upon family relationships from the beginning 
of the play is accompanied by an emphasis upon political mat- 
ters. The night from which the ghost initially emerges is identi- 
pin in TAR ae ceeding the fear of unrest in gen- 

with fear of the feminine: ies i a 
earth” (Li) and walks in an ie aona 


EE nwholesome night in which 

a ep power to charm” (Li), banished ay by a male 
gure, the crowing “cock.” Claudi fate kee 

sometime sister, u Daas takenashis wife “out 


now our queen” albeit with “a defeated 
joy,/With an auspicious, and a droppi ith mirth i 

th in 
funeral, and with dirge in marriage” (Lily it be 
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The father-son images in Claudius’s description of matters 
between Denmark and Norway are followed by Claudius’s fa- 
therly behavior to young Laertes and then by the first appear- 
ance of Hamlet in the play. Hamlet's first words are directed to 
his mother in response to an address by Claudius; when 
Claudius gets as far as calling Hamlet “my son,” Hamlet's 
aside, “A little more than kin, and less than kind” (Lii), illus- 
trates the personal and political conflicts that have arisen. 
Gertrude pleads with Hamlet to stop mourning his father, and 
Claudius asks Hamlet to think of him as a father, but, ignoring 
Claudius, Hamlet replies only to his mother. 

What follows is the first of his many soul-searching mono- 
logues. When Hamlet thinks of himself he thinks first of “this 
too too sallied flesh” (for which alternate readings have of- 
fered “sullied” and “solid” for “sallied”), which he would de- 
stroy had “the Everlasting not fix’d/His canon ‘gainst self- 
slaughter.” If his flesh is sullied, his mother’s is polluted: in the 
monologue he blames his mother’s “frailty” for exchanging 
“Hyperion” for a “satyr.” She is “unrighteous” and beastlike 
in her lust, even incestuous (Lii). He is interrupted from his 
thoughts by the news that guards have sighted his father, and 
he is eager for the night to come so that the foul deeds of the 
past may rise. j 

Hamlet's meditation on his mother’s faults and his later as- 
sault on her are keys to understanding his torment, but while 
Many critics have been content to go through the play seeing 
Gertrude through her son’s eyes, feminist critic Carolyn Heil- 
brun provided an important revision of Gertrude. Instead of a 
“well-meaning but shallow” Gertrude, Heilbrun describes 
through feminist analysis of Gertrude’s own words a Queen 
Whose speech is quite pointed “and a little courageous” rather 
than hollow and uninformed. Gertrude time and time again 
expresses herself well. She is solicitous of Hamlet, asking him 
to sit near her to give him a sense of belonging to the court, 
and her speech to Laertes upon Ophelia’s death is a model of 
decorum and sensitivity, one instance in which her usual di- 
rectness would not be appropriate. If there is one quality that 
characterizes all of Gertrude’s speeches, it is her “ability to see 
Teality clearly, and to express it,” Heilbrun says, even when 
turned upon herself. As Hamlet rails against her and even vio- 
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lently seizes her in act II, despite her fear—’Thou wilt not 
murder me?” (M.iv}—she betrays no knowledge of the mur- 
der and asks Hamlet “What have I done, that thou dar’st wag 
thy tongue/In noise so rude against me?” (III.iv). Hamlet de- 
nounces her sexual passion, and she responds: “O Hamlet, 
speak no more!/ Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul,/ And 
there I see such black and grained spots/As will not leave 
their tinct” (IILiv). She knows lust is her sin, and she admits it. 
But this is very different from being an accomplice to murder. 
She thinks Hamlet mad, and promises she will not betray him, 
and she does not. In the end, Heilbrun sums up Gertrude: 
“. .. if she is lustful, [she] is also intelligent, penetrating, and 
gifted” (Hamlet's Mother and Other Women 1-17). 

Let us contrast the distorted image of the Mother that Ham- 
let projects upon Gertrude with Gertrude’s own evident di- 
mension as a character. Their relationship is most significant 
for a feminist reading, since Gertrude is the ground upon 
which all the battles of the play are fought; hers is the con- 
tested body and hers is the female psyche configured and re- 
configured by her son, husbands, and courtiers. Gertrude as 
woman is the source of all the conflicts in the play, but she her- 
self is apparently not willingly engaged in any of them. 

_When the ghost of Hamlet’s father addresses Gertrude’s 
sin—”O Hamlet, what a falling-off was there/From me”—he 
argues that she has married because of her lust (Iv). He identi- 
fies his own body with the temple and the city (“And in the 
porches of my ears did pour/The leprous distillment”), while 
describing his wife’s body as thorny vegetation. But the ghost 
warns Hamlet against taking revenge on his mother: “Leave 
her to Heaven” (Lv). Following the Ghost’s lead, throughout 
the play such negative images of women are associated with 
unwholesome characters, even as Ophelia’s innocence serves 
as an ironic (but hopeless) contrast. For example, there are the 
crude sex jokes of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, who charac- 
terize first the earth and then Fortune as whores. And when 
Laertes warns Ophelia about Hamlet's intentions, she jibes 
him about his own behavior toward women; ae to the 
point, Polonius pays Reynaldo to spy on Laertes to see 
whether he is whoring. This fact helps establish Ophelia as re- 
liable as against the actions of her hypocritical brother and fa- 
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ther. Thus, we know she is the better judge of Hamlet's strange 
behavior—he truly is disturbed in his seeming disgust for 
her—than Polonius, who puts it down merely to lovesickness. 
Gertrude knows what is wrong with her son: “I doubt it is no 
other but the main,/His father’s death and our o’erhasty mar- 
riage” (Ilii). 

When a troupe of players comes to the castle, Hamlet asks 
one of them to repeat Aeneas’s speech to Dido, an appropriate 
male-versus-female scene in that Aeneas abandons Dido in 
order to pursue his political destiny. The “strumpet” Fortune is 
referred to again, but the most important image of a woman 
offered in Hamlet's conversation with the players is the men- 
tion of Hecuba, wife of King Priam, who, unlike Hamlet's 
mother, mourns for her children rather than they for her. Ham- 
let thinks of his own genuine grief in response to the players’ 
delineation of Hecuba’s, and calls himself a “whore” and 
“drab” who must only “unpack” his heart with words—act- 
ing, that is, instead of taking action (Ilii). 

The Queen’s half-hearted questions evince her growing de- 
spair with her son’s behavior. Continuing the whore image, 
Claudius in an aside compares his own pious playacting to a 
“harlot’s cheek, beautied with plast’ring art” (Hli), but when 
the Queen is accused of whoredom she does not appear whor- 
ish, only sad. 

These doubts about truth in kingship and in love are fol- 
lowed by Hamlet's famous musing on suicide in his “To be, or 
Not to be” speech (IILi), a speech ended by the entrance of 
Ophelia, whom Hamlet addresses as “nymph” and whom he 
asks to pray for him. But as they speak he begins to berate her 
Violently; this is the first time he has fully revealed his emo- 
tions to another person. His demands to know whether she is 
“honest and fair” escalate into his shouting at her, “Get thee to 
a nunnery” (nunnery being Elizabethan slang for brothel), and 
his words recall the advice against young men she has heard 
from Polonius and Laertes. He ends by accusing her and all 
women of making monsters of men. Hamlet never voices his 
anger to Claudius, only to Gertrude and Ophelia. 

“Heavenly powers, restore him!” Ophelia sadly sprays after 
he has departed: “O, what a noble mind is here o erthrown! 
Hamlet was the model for manhood, “Th’ expectation and 
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rose of the fair state,/The glass of fashion and the mould of 
form.” Ophelia’s punning on “the fair state” to mean women 
as well as his polity effectively yokes together the feminine 
and the male political power that denies it: Perhaps Hamlet is 
falling prey to the denial of his own “feminine” traits—gentle- 
ness, a forgiving heart, stability—caught as he is in the per- 
sonal and political throes of male ego struggles. Ophelia too is 
co-opted by what women represent when she characterizes 
herself as “of ladies most deject and wretched,/That suck’d 
the honey of his music vows” (Li). But her reason, her love, 
and her faith demonstrate her value. 

Later, in the play-within-the-play, the poison used to kill the 
King is described as “Hecat’s ban thrice blasted, thrice in- 
fected” (Mii). The witch Hecat (Hecate) is a dark feminine 
image from Greek mythology, while both “blasted” and “in- 
fected” are words that refer to venereal disease, like the “sul- 
lied” with which Hamlet earlier described himself and like the 
terms used to describe whores. This imagery expresses what 
has been driving everyone: the “sin” of sexuality. 


We sense that the scene between Hamlet and his mother is 
that which has been 


onting himself. He begs his 
age. Fittingly, when Laertes 


My true mother” (IV.v). Follow- 
minine is again perceived as we 
s m contrast to Ophelia’s pitiful grief, 
and her mock dirge for all women: so erik tates, good 
good night, good night” (IV.v). 

gins with Hamlet and L; i 
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They fight, and each is wounded with the poisoned sword of 
the father-king, Claudius. The Queen drinks a poisoned cup. 
She says she “carouses” to Hamlet's “fortune” and urges him 
on. She calls, “Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, and rub thy 
brows,” just as a proud and loving mother would do: perhaps 
she has been healed as well (Vii). Dying, Hamlet forces 
Claudius to drink from the cup. But it is all too late, even for 
revenge, and it is left to Horatio to tell Hamlet’s story. Hamlet 
and the two women he loved join his two fathers and Laertes 
in death. Political stability is restored by Fortinbras with a 
manly flourish. The crisis of sons and fathers is over, and the 
world of male political power is renewed, but the problem of 
the feminine realm remains unsolved. 


C. Men, Women, and the Loss of Faith 
in “Young Goodman Brown” 
Nathaniel Hawthorne was un- 


From a feminist point of view, 
ts of women go against the 


usual for his time in that his portrai 
prevailing literary sexism of his day. Despite his comment that 
he was tired of competing with the “mob of scribbling women” 
writing romance novels, he generally used women not just as 


symbols of wholeness and goodness, as they are often pictured, 
but as possessing knowledge that approaches that of the author 
en with more real- 


and narrator. Hawthorne also treated wom 
ism and depth than did most other writers, especially male 
writers. This became an important legacy to other writers, par- 
ticularly Henry James and William Faulkner, who also portray 
women as powerful moral agents. 

Hawthorne’s most interesting women characters are Hester 
Prynne and Pearl of The Scarlet Letter, Zenobia of The Blithedale 
Romance, Hepzibah Pyncheon of The House of the Seven Gables, 
Miriam of The Marble Faun, Georgiana Aylmer of “The Birth- 
mark,” and Beatrice Rappaccini of “Rappaccini’s Daughter.” 
All these women engage in conflict with the men in their lives 
and all of them have the sympathy—to varying degrees—of the 
author. Hester is Hawthorne's greatest creation of a character, 
male or female, and from the lips of the magnificent Zenobia, 
Hawthorne gives us as eloquent a speech on women’s rights as 


was ever penned. 
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However, Faith Brown of “Young Goodman Brown” is nota 
three-dimensional character. With her allegorical name and 
small role in the story, readers might be likely to overlook her 
significance. But, in fact, the story centers on her—more spe- 
cifically, on her husband’s rejection of her. The tale is a psycho- 
sexual parable of the rejection of the feminine in favor of the 
father-figure symbolized by the Devil. Good and evil are thus 


at the mercy of a Terrible Father. 

The sexual aspect of B 
peated mentions of the 
witch meeting, from G 


Ness journey, the Devil produces Good 
Suspect women. Goody Cl 
mony to see a man, while 


ality; women are vic- 
the Devil mentions his hav- 


ommunion. When he sees his 
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Of course, in the end, Brown is the one polluted; as the nar- 
rator tells us, he is the most “frightful” figure in the forest, and 
he returns home to rebuke and frighten his wife. We are told 
that his “hoary corpse” is carried to his grave followed by his 
wife and his children and grandchildren, and instead of shud- 
dering at his gloomy death, one shudders instead to think that 
Faith and her children lived all those empty years with his 
blighted self, a failed husband and father. 


D. Women and “Sivilization” in Huckleberry Finn 


When Huck Finn dresses as a girl, “Sarah Mary Williams,” and 
tries to get information from the clever housewife, Mrs. Judith 
Loftus, in chapter 11 of Huckleberry Finn, is Twain reminding 
female readers that they are not persons who could enjoy 
Huck’s male adventuring, or is he illustrating the close con- 
nection between Huck’s willingness to cross gender lines and 
his later freedom to cross racial lines? The novel's overall 
theme of the individual versus the community uses the femi- 
nine in very important ways. In one sense, the feminine has 
been described as what Huck is running away from— siviliza- 
tion.” But on the other hand, the novel's satire so often sug- 
gests what Twain demonstrates elsewhere in his portraits of 
women—including those of Roxy in Pudd’nhead Wilson, Eve in 
her “Autobiography,” and his beloved Joan of Arras is 
not in community that ought to be. The treatment of gen er is 
important in what is preeminently the boy’s book of = ay A 
Several critics have produced important studies of Twain 
and the feminine, including Shelley Fisher Fishkin, who notes 


women as “bad for Twain” and Twain 
i hae e rT hers such as Van Wyck Brooks 


as “bad for women.” Biograpners >= < ivi 
and Justin Kaplan felt that Twain's wife, me ah 
“Clemens, emasculated his authorial power an? ar 


i i i ity, and even Twain’s early ad- 
satiate: convention ioivell and Bernard De Voto, 


mir illiam Dean Nap 
oan of aa eee of his female ee is nek 
urges a “more nang COOPER ss cg 
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wife, and notes his largely female faa el women, in- 
and is an important force for shaping writing DY , 
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cluding that of Gertrude Stein, Tillie Olsen, and Toni Morrison 
Pd oo a stance is that of Laura Skandera-Trombley, 
who argues that critics have severely underemphasized the in- 
fluence of women on Twain’s life and works, merely blaming 
them for certain problems. Twain existed within a sort of 
“charmed circle” of women who read drafts, heard passages 
read aloud, offered commentary, and even acted as editors. 
They were, according to Skandera-Trombley, no less than his 
source of creative energy; they wi 
sentimental romance novels they 
him. She sees Olivia as the single 
in his life. And Twain was also 

women who were “dynamic, inte! 
well as committed feminists,” 

whose untimely death effectively 
ative dysfunction” in him (59, 131, 168) 


wife and family. Jim’s tenderness is th 
quality, and with the exception of Jim, it i 
sent in the men Huck encounters, In 
(making fires, washing pots, 
Jim enacts a mother’s tole, a 
Paulette Wasserstein (31-33). 
though the virtues Huck begins to develo; 
Passion, a sense of duty” 
virtues,” his sex requires that 
women as “other,” and in th 


e and true Morality (488), 


But whether Huck truly attains an understanding of the 
feminine or not, the novel 
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traditional sense, Huck may be searching on the flowing river 
for an archetype of the mother. Certainly some of the novel’s 
most characteristic and memorable scenes take place on the 
river. 

We noted earlier that Judith Loftus casts all categorization of 
male and female roles into question. But Twain himself also 
seems confused in the episode about the lines between male- 
ness and femaleness. Mrs. Loftus is quite schooled in the ap- 
pearance of gender; after Huck is found out, her list of how 
women do things as opposed to how men do them demon- 
strates not the absoluteness of gender but its existence as 
merely interpretable and alterable behavior. For example, Mrs. 
Loftus tells Huck that “when you set out to thread a needle, 
don’t hold the thread still and fetch the needle up to it; hold 
the needle still and poke the thread at it—that’s the way a 
woman most always does; but a man always does it t’other 
way.” Yet in chapter 13 of The Prince and the Pauper, Twain has 
Miles Hendon do it exactly opposite: “He did as men have al- 
ways done, and probably always will do, to the end of time— 
held the needle still, and tried to thrust the thread through the 
eye, which is the opposite of a woman's way.” That Twain 
seems unsure of women’s or men’s true ways indicates his am- 
bivalence about the social role of the feminine. 

One gets the feeling that Mrs. Loftus is bored and that she 
likes the diversion of Huck. She is anything but the arid disci- 
plinarian Miss Watson; she is more akin to the kind Widow 
Douglas. But Mrs. Loftus is more. In this scene, the combina- 
tion of her sagacity, kindness, and willingness to playact seems 
to set the stage for Huck’s own lies and performances through- 
out the novel in the various disguises he dons to protect him- 
self and Jim. The notion that femininity is a role is important to 
Huck’s learning about role playing by people in society in gen- 
eral, and it points toward the arbitrariness of the role assigned 


to blacks in the South. m 
The Judith Loftus episode is one of the most important uses 
of the feminine in the novel, but the role of women continues 
to be fundamental throughout. Their representation is pata” 
doxical: on the one hand, they represent in their “sivilizing 
roles the conventionality of society, the very conventionality 
from which Huck and Jim are attempting to escape. Most are 
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and moral stability imaged by femininity and maternity. 
A brief look at other female characters bears out both these 


i reckoned I’d go now to spite 

pap,” even though he is “thrashed” by his father for doing so. 
The Widow Douglas, kind and motherly but ultimately inef- 
fectual, is the one from whom Huck runs and the one whom 
he reveres, She seems, like Aunt Polly, to understand and love 


apters depends almost entirely 
he boys’ pranks. One won- 
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vides comic relief from the suspenseful last events of the story. 
A final mother figure is Aunt Polly, who appears like a dea ex 
machina; she is severe to the boys, but tender to a fault in her 
concern for Tom. Aunt Sally and Miss Watson might be seen as 
representing two ends of the spectrum: Aunt Sally is hope- 
lessly inept at reform, while Miss Watson fails because she is 
harsh; the ideal middle, as Nancy Walker has suggested, is the 
Widow Douglas with her loving discipline. She teaches Huck 
how to care for others, evidenced in his concern fot Jim’s “es- 
sential humanity” (Nancy Walker 496). 

Younger women figure importantly as well. Emmeline 
Grangerford represents a shallow, anemic romanticism; her 
“art” of poetry is heavily satirized. All her sorrow is wasted on 
her insubstantial self. Yet she also points toward important 
characterizations of women at the time, such as the cults of 
hysteria and idleness, reminding one of Edgar Allan Poe’s fe- 
male characters or the heroine of Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s 
“The Yellow Wallpaper.” She also reveals in her gloomy paint- 
ings a realistic sense of the climate of darkness around her 
as the murderous feuds are enacted year after year. Sophia 
Grangerford is a welcome contrast, a beautiful and courageous 
young woman, the eternal bride. Through her friendship with 
Huck she is able to escape her fear-ridden world. The “Hare- 
lip” whom Huck meets at the Wilks house is a humorous inter- 
lude between dangers: she wryly sees through Huck’s ridicu- 
lous lies—made to impress her—about life in England. Sober, 
serious-minded, and shrewd, despite her unveiling of Huck 
she does not attack him. Mary Jane Wilks is like Sophia, but 
wiser and calmer, and like the Harelip, only more attractive. 
And, as Mark Altschuler has noted in “Motherless Child,” she 
is especially appealing to Huck because she “embodies 
mother, victim, and orphan—the three most powerful images 


for Huck.” Her “unearned nurturing” is a key to his ultimate 


moral development; she is the only mother-figure in the text 
he does not reject—we are even led to wonder if he will take 
up prayer again under Mary Jane’s influence. Her friendship 
with Huck allows him to save her and her family from the evil 
manipulations of the King and the Duke. Huck seems to re- 
spect this more verbal and down-to-earth version of Sophia 
more than any other woman in the book, or any other charac- 
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ter except Jim, for that matter. One pictures Mary Jane Wilks 
growing up into a woman like the Widow, for she brings out 
Huck’s maleness in a positive way that allows both himself 
and others to grow and maintain human dignity. That he does 
not ultimately mature—at least within the novel—is not her 
fault, but is a larger statement about the “ineffectuality of 
women in his society” (Nancy Walker 499). 

Though Huckleberry Finn does seem to want to turn women 
into mothers, keep sex out of the Picture, use women for the 
most part as symbols of undesirable cultural conventionality, 
and defeat women in the end, its variety of female nurturers 
does offer an enriching view of women throughout its chap- 
ters. After all, Huck Finn is not the only one who journeys 
downriver; we must remember that the redoubtable Aunt 
Polly travels many hundreds of miles to see to the safety of her 
Tom and, by chance, to that of America’s most famous orphan. 


E. “In Real Life”: 


Recovering the Feminine Past in 
“Everyday Use” 


Whose story is this? “For your grandmama.” For your mama, 
sister, daughter, friend. For you, girl, no matter where you are 
or who you are—for you. Are you scarred and scared Maggie, 
afraid to be anything more? Are you Dee, with your college- 
educated fear of the past and grandiose design for the future? 
Are you the mother of these Sisters, whose rough work “does 
not show on television,” but who knows 

her on the top of the head “i 
your hands quick with the 
Around the Mountain wi 
Afroed and art-historied 
ing in “real life,” finally finding that quic 
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of all women—marriage, family, love. Like much women’s art 
it is decentered, nonhierarchical, intimate. It is a product of 
bonding—daughter/mother, woman/woman, domestic/aes- 
thetic, etc. As Barbara Christian aptly notes, “Walker is drawn 
to the integral and economical process of quilt making as a 
model for her own craft”; it helps her answer the writer’s 
question, “From whence do I come?” (Black Feminist Criticism 
85). 

Walker identifies the quilt as one of the traditional art forms 
of African American women, along with gospel singing cand 
gardening, that “kept alive” the creativity of the black woman 
“century after century.” These women, the “the mule[s] of the 
world,” were in fact “Creators, who lived lives of spiritual 
waste, because they were so rich in spirituality” (In Search of 
Our Mothers’ Gardens 233). Like Virginia Woolf in A Room of 
One's Own, Walker searches for her literary foremothers, not- 
ing that “we have constantly looked high, when we should 
have looked low.” In her poem “Women” Walker praises the 
“Headragged Generals” of her mother’s generation, who, 
through their manual labor, “battered down/Doors” for their 
children “To discover books” while “. . . they knew what 
we/Must know/Without knowing a page/Of it/Themselves” 
(Revolutionary Petunias 5). 

In “Everyday Use,” Walker's concept of heritage is in part 
articulated in response to the black power movements of the 
1960s, particularly the cultural nationalism that many African 
Americans felt during that time, with its emphasis upon the 
appreciation of the ‘African cultural past. According to Chris- 
tian, Walker’s feminism, also born in the 1960s, articulates this 
response and critiques the short-sightedness of radicals who 
would have seen the narrator as “that supposedly backward 
Southern ancestor the cultural nationalists of the North proba- 
bly visited during the summers of their youth and probably 
considered behind the times.” Walker “gives voice to an entire 
maternal ancestry often silenced by the political rhetoric of the 
period.” It is her way of “breaking silences and stereotypes 
about her grandmothers’, mothers’, sisters’ lives” (Introduc- 
tion to “Everyday Use”: Alice Walker 10-11). 

In a 1973 interview with Mary Helen. Washington, as re- 
ported by Barbara Christian, Walker identifies three cycles of 
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black women she would explore in her writings, characters 
who Walker felt were missing from contemporary writing. 
First are those “who were cruelly exploited, spirits and bodies 
mutilated, relegated to the most narrow and confining lives, 
sometimes driven to madness’”—as is clear in the portraits of 
women in her novel The Third Life of Grange Copeland (1970) 
and in the short stories of In Love and Trouble (1973), which con- 
tains “Everyday Use.” The women of Walker’s second cycle 
are those who are not so much physicall 
abused as a result of wanting desperatel 


mselves and to shape the world,” as seen 
Meridian (1976) and in The Color Purple, as 
d collection of short stories, You Can't Keep 


4 Good Woman Down (1981) (Introduction to “Everyday Use”: 
Alice Walker 3-7). 


rejection of stereo oido 
Walker 9, 12) types (Introduction 
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name is). Houston A. Baker, Jr., and Charlotte Pierce-Baker see 
Maggie as “the arisen goddess of Walker’s story; she is the sa- 
cred figure who bears the scarifications of experience and 
knows how to convert patches into robustly patterned and 
beautifully quilted wholes” (in “Everyday Use”: Alice Walker 
“Patches” 162), connecting Maggie's hidden powers with 
those of African goddesses of creativity and generation. Mag- 
gie’s humility and sense of beauty cast her as the innocent in 
the story, and her quiet femininity is upheld in the end when 
her mother takes her side against her sister. She will marry 
John Thomas and live with him, her quilts, and presumably 
the children begotten in their bed, and she will become an 
adult woman with her own life and traditions, but she would 
not have passed the point of fearing life without her mother’s 
help. Walker, herself scarred in a childhood accident to her 
eye, presents Maggie with great pity and tenderness, but in the 

end shows how she has started to overcome her deficiencies. 
Dee, who tells her mother that she just “doesn’t under- 
stand,” comes off for most readers as the one who doesn’t un- 
derstand. Dee’s bossiness and her flashes of hypocrisy put off 
readers; there is also the hint that she set the house on fire on 
purpose and is responsible for Maggie’s handicap. At the least 
selfish. But we must also see Dee as an 


Dee is pretentious and 
example of what most of the girls who grew up with her could 
only dream of: she is the feminist’s ideal—a woman who 


makes a success of herself despite overwhelming odds. She 
has managed to move to the city, get an education, and geta 
good job. She is politically involved and active. She is the fu- 
ture. Walker’s own feelings toward Dee must be mixed, as 
with Maggie, for Dee is based upon Walker's sister Molly, the 
subject of the bittersweet poem, “For My Sister Molly Who In 
the Fifties.” In an interview Walker says of her sister, “When 


she came to visit us in Georgia it was—at first—like having 
Christmas with us all during her vacation. She loved to read 
and tell stories; she taught me African songs and dances; she 
cooked fanciful dishes that looked like anything but plain old 
sharecropper food. I loved her so much it came as a great 
shock—and a shock I don’t expect to recover from—to earn. 
that she was ashamed of us. We were so poor, so dusty, and 
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sunburnt. We talked wrong. We didn’t know how to dress, or 
use the right eating utensils. And so, she drifted away, and I 
did not understand it” (O’Brien, “Interview with Alice 
Walker,” in Christian, 79-80). The narrator says Dee “washed 
us in a river of make-believe, burned us with a lot of knowl- 
edge we didn’t necessarily need to know. Pressed us to her 
with the serious way she read, to shove us away at just the mo- 
ment, like dimwits, we seemed about to understand.” 

At the end of “Everyday Use,” Dee has accepted the things 


ing idea,” and 
elevated culture above 


to female children who are “outrageous, audacious, or wilful,” 
who want to know more than is 


women’s emotional flexibility, -..and f th.” 
Third, the Wwomanist “Loves music. eee heen 
and food and roundness. 
bead Pinos Loves the Folk. Loves herself, Regardless.” And, 
aty, Womanist is Purple is to lavender.” 


PProaches, especially with 


€ shall see in the next chapter. 
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Cultural Studies 


m 1I. WHAT IS “CULTURAL STUDIES”? 


A college class on the American novel is reading Alice 
Walker’s The Color Purple. The professor identifies African lit- 
erary and cultural sources and describes some of the effects of 
the multilayered narrative structure, moving on to a brief re- 
view of the book’s feminist framework and its critique of con- 
temporary American gender and racial attitudes. Students and 
professor discuss these issues briefly, analyzing some key pas- 
sages in the text. 


‘A student raises her hand and notes that the Steven Spielberg 


film version drew angry responses from many African Ameri- 
can viewers. The discussion takes off: Did Alice Walker “be- 
tray” African Americans with her harsh depiction of African 
American men? Did Spielberg enhance this feature of the book 
or play it down? Are whites “fairly” portrayed? Another hand 
goes up: “Is Walker promoting lesbianism?” “Spielberg really 
played that down!” the professor replies. 

A contentious voice in the back of the room interjects: “Well, 
I just want to know what a serious film is doing with Oprah 
Winfrey in it.” With the professor’s guidance, class members 
respond to the question, examining the interrelationships be- 
tween race, gender, popular culture, the media, and literature. 
They ask about the conventions—both historical and contem- 
porary—that operate within novels, on “The Oprah Winfrey 
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Show,” and in Hollywood films. They conclude by trying to 
identify the most important conventions Walker employs in 
constructing individual characters and their communities in 
The Color Purple. 

This class is practicing “cultural studies.” 

It is hard to define cultural studies mostly because the word 
“culture” is notoriously hard to pin down, according to cul- 
tural critic Raymond Williams. Unlike most of the other ap- 
proaches discussed in this volume, cultural studies is not re- 
ally a discrete “approach” at all, but rather a set of practices. 
As Patrick Brantlinger points out, cultural studies is not “a 
tightly coherent, unified movement with a fixed agenda,” but 
a “loosely coherent group of tendencies, issues, and questions” 
(ix). Arising amidst the turmoils of the 1960s, cultural studies 
is composed of elements of Marxism, 


Š new historicism, femi- 
nism, gender studies, anthro) 


A pology, studies of race and eth- 
nicity, film theory, sociology, urban studies, public policy stud- 
ies, popular culture studies, and postcolonial studies: those 


fields that focus on social and cultural forces that either create 
community or cause division 


ves scrutinizing a cultural 
tino telenovelas, nineteenth- 


current scene.” Methodology might involve textual analysis, 
semiotics, deconstruction, ethnography, interviews. linguistic 


analysis, and psychoanalysis (1-3). According to cultural stud- 
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ies practitioners, intellectual works cannot and should not stop 
at the borders of single texts, historical problems, or disci- 
plines; the critic’s own connections to what is analyzed are ac- 
tually part of the analysis. 

2. Cultural studies is politically engaged. Cultural critics see 
themselves as “oppositional” to the power structures of soci- 
ety; they question inequalities within power structures, in- 
cluding the classroom, and seek to restructure relationships 
among dominant and subordinated cultures. Because meaning 
and individual subjectivity are culturally constructed, they can 
thus be re-constructed. Cultural studies, taken to an extreme, 
denies the autonomy of the individual, whether an actual per- 
son or a work of literature. This constitutes a rebuttal of the 
humanist “Great Man” or “Great Book” approach and moves 
aesthetics and culture from the ideal realms of taste and sensi- 
bility into the arena of a whole society’s everyday life, of its 
common “constructions.” 

3. Cultural studies denies the separation of “high” and “low” or 
elite and popular culture. All forms of cultural production need 
to be studied in relation to other cultural practices. Cultural 
studies is committed to examining the entire range of a soci- 
ety’s beliefs, institutions, and communicative practices, in- 
cluding arts. This might mean studying the poetry of Ezra 
Pound alongside rapping in Central Park. Popular culture has 
long been studied in universities, but not with the kind of in- 
tensity and elevated analysis it now receives. Cultural studies 
is seen by some as a route to bringing the university back into 
contact with the public with a “counter’-disciplinary breaking 
down of intellectual barriers. 

4. Cultural studies analyzes not only the cultural work that is pro- 
duced but also the means of production. Marxist critics have long 
recognized the importance of such paraliterary questions as 
these: Who supports a given artist? Who publishes his or her 
books, and how are these books distributed? Who buys books, 
and how are they marketed? A well-known analysis of produc- 
tion is Janice Radway’s landmark study of the American ro- 
mance novel and its readers (Reading the Romance: Women, Patri- 
archy and Popular Literature), which demonstrates the textual 
effects df the mass-market publishing industry’s decisions 
about which books will minimize its financial risks. Another 
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significant contribution is the volume Reading in America: Litera- 
ture and Social History, edited by Cathy N. Davidson, which in- 
cludes essays on literacy and gender in colonial New England; 
urban magazine audiences in eighteenth-century New York 
City; the impact on reading of such technical innovations as bet- 
ter eyeglasses, electric lights, and trains; the Book-of-the-Month 
Club; and how writers and texts go through fluctuations of 
popularity and canonicity. These studies help us realize that lit- 


erature does not occur in a Space separate from most of the 
other concerns of our lives, 


Cultural studies thus 
lation to individual lives—wi 
to attacking class inequities 
Practitioners deny “hum 


categories, they strive for what they call “social reason,” which 


democratic ideals. 
tudies approach make for 
S Phelan observe that “It is 


A ” 
phe valesti on, “Why study criti- 
coni 
ontroversies? dent can go from 
ture is never ques- 
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cratic values. On the other hand, as Marxist theorist Terry Ea- 
gleton believes, the current “crisis” in the humanities can be 
seen as a result of the failure of the humanities; this “body of 
discourses” about “imperishable” values sometimes negates 
those very values in its practices (Foreword to Social Figures). 
One of the most challenging features of the cuiture wars is 
the assault on traditional categories of gender and sexuality. 
Along with all other absolutes, these have been replaced with 
ambivalence, ambiguity, and multiplicity of identities. We saw 
a in chapter 6 that feminism has not only redefined femininity 
but also given rise to the entire field of gender studies. This has 
meant that, following Michel Foucault, cultural critics see 
sexuality as disengaged from gender and from the binary op- 
position male/female. We also looked at the ideas of some les- 
bian feminist critics. But the greatest controversies have arisen 
from the arguments of critics focusing upon gay male aesthet- 
ics. We have only to think of the outcry that followed the exhi- 
bition of the late Robert Mapplethorpe’s photographs in the 
early 1990s to recognize how intense cultural conflicts in the 
arts can be when they involve male homosexuality, a con- 
troversy that rages within classrooms as well as the halls of 


Congress. 

In Epistemology of the 
structs the pathology 0 
self as “an array of acts, expectations, 
identity-formations, and knowledges . . .” (22-27, 29). Using 
Sedgwick as a starting point, a number of critics calling them- 
selves practitioners of “queer theory” have rejected the notion 
of a unitary sexual identity and linked the instability of sexu- 
ality to the ineffability of desire. “Queer theory” is not a theory 
of anything but a practice that aspires to create publics that 
“can afford sex and intimacy in sustained, unchastening 
ways,” according to Lauren Berlant and Michael Warner, edi- 
tors of a special issue of PMLA devoted to queer theory. A 
“queer public” includes self-identified gays, lesbians, bisexu- 
als, and the transgendered. At the same time, this “public” has 
“different understandings of membership at different times.” 
The word queer was chosen for its shock value and “wrenching 
sense of recontextualization” (343-45). 

- With a commitment only to pleasure, “queer” rejects the En- 


Closet, Eve Kosofsky Sedgwick decon- 
f the homosexual and sees sexuality it- 
narratives, pleasures, 
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lightenment notion of progressive social change, not unlike 
the aesthetes of the “art for art’s sake” movement in late 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Britain. Desire is “the 
unruly and uncontainable excess that accompanies the pro- 
duction of meaning,” Donald Morton states; it is “the excess 
produced at the moment of the human subject's entry into the 
codes and conventions of culture.” As such, desire is an au- 
tonomous entity outside history, “ancapturable” and “inex- 
Pressible.” Morton sees queer theory’s roots in the anarchic 
skepticism of Nietzsche and even as an analogue to “the de- 
centered, Internetted, normless society” of the 1990s (370-71, 
373-77). Queer commentary has produced significant analyses 
of “the costs of closure and the pleasure of unruly subplots; 
vernacular idioms and private knowledge; voicing strategies; 
gossip; elision and euphemism; jokes; identification and other 
readerly relations to texts and discourse” (Berlant and Warner 


nce of a culture solely on the basis 
es and a handful of anecdotes. And 
many opponents of cultural Studies feel that if everything is 
tera and not authored or treated by indi- 
ities—that is, h ings—, i i 
Saini ae = uman beings—and if there is no 
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. ing ourselves and our art. After brief discussion of three 
prevailing cultural studies approaches, we shall turn to the 
five works to be viewed through the many lenses of cultural 


studies. 


m Il. THREE WAYS TO STUDY CULTURE 


A. British Cultural Materialism 

what would later become cultural 
studies, usually referred to as “cultural materialism” in Britain, 
Matthew Arnold and his contemporary intellectuals worked to 
redefine the “givens” of British culture. Edward Burnett Tylor 
was an anthropologist whose pioneering study, Primitive Cul- 
ture (1871), begins, “Culture or civilization, taken in its widest 
ethnographic sense, is that complex whole which includes 
knowledge, belief, art, morals, law, custom, and any other capa- 
bilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society” (1). 
Claude Lévi-Strauss, an important Continental influence on 
British thinkers, was similarly moved to assign “culture” to 
primitives (see The Raw and the Cooked), and eventually re- 
formist Marxists such as Raymond Williams would attribute 


“culture” to the working class as well as the elite, arguing that 
lliams memorably states: “There are 


culture is “ordinary.” As Wi 
no masses; there are only ways of seeing [other] people as 
masses” (Culture and Society 300). 

Thus in Britain two trajectories developed for “culture.” One 
led back to the past and the feudal hierarchies that ordered 
community: culture in its sacred function as preserver of the 
past against the present. The second led toward the future, a 

Jd annul the distinction between labor 


socialist utopia that wou ‘ l bi 
and leisure and make transformation, not fixity, the rule. 


As noted in The Johns Hopkins Guide to Literary Theory and 
Criticism, British cultural materialism features a leftist politi- 
cal orjentation “critical of the aestheticism, formalism, anti- 
historicism, and apoliticism common among the dominant 
postwar methods of academic literary criticism” (Groden and 


Krieswirth, eds. 180). j 
e know it today began in the 1950s 


Cultural materialism as W 
rk of F. R. Leavis, which was heavily influ- 


Key to the development of 


in Britain in the wo 
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enced by Arnold. Leavis sought to use the educational sys- 
tem to distribute literary knowledge and appreciation more 
widely; Leavisites promoted the “great tradition” of Shake- 
speare and Milton in order to improve the moral sensibilities 
of readers. The threat to this project was mass culture. 
Raymond Williams and Simon Hoggart, two theorists from 
working-class backgrounds who responded ambivalently to 
Leavisism, applauded the richness of canonical texts but 
found that they tended to erase the communal forms of life 
that surrounded them. With the aid of Marxist thinkers such as 
Theodor Adorno, Max Horkheimer, and Antonio Gramsci, the 
notion of cultural “hegemony” became current: the term refers 
to relations of domination which are not always visible as 
such. Williams characterizes hegemony as “a sense of reality 
for most people . . . beyond which it is very difficult for 


most members of the Society to move” (Marxism and Literature 
110). 


Based on the work of Louis Althusser and Jacques Lacan, a 
Structuralist form of thinking emerged that identified indi- 
viduals as constructs of an ideology necessary if the state and 
capitalism are to reproduce themselves without fear of revolu- 
tion. Identifying with such an ideology makes people feel 

hoanalytic theory argues, people 

the dominant ideology and act to 
“fear of castration” or anxieties 

er be attained. Its lure is always 
ing to Althusser, ideologies are 


what Frederic Jameson called the “” 


(Althusser, For Marx 233; see also Jameson, The Political Un- 
conscious). 


The semiotics—or stud: 
Barthes and others arose 
to be “read” with the sa 
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also argued, meaning is dialogically produced within that 
struggle, at once conflictual and communal, individual and 
social. 

“Polysemy”—or shifting meaning—helped critics see how 
cultural products may be combined with new elements to pro- 
duce different effects in different settings. Feminism was espe- 
cially important in helping cultural materialists recognize 
seemingly “disinterested” thought as in fact shaped by power 
structures such as patriarchy. The relations of power between 
elite and popular forms have been most provocatively studied 
by the French anthropologist Pierre Bourdieu, whose contribu- 
tion to British thought was his notion of “symbolic capital”: for 
example, in many cultures a family name is “the most valuable 
form of accumulation” in society. Those with material capital 
must also build and exhibit symbolic capital, such as art, in 
order to maintain control over labor and over their material 
goods (179-80, 188-89, 196). For example, images of India cir- 
culated during the colonial rule of the British raj by writers like 
Rudyard Kipling, which seem innocent, reveal an entrenched 
argument for the superiority of the white “race” over Asians; 
but race itself was not the issue for the British, Bourdieu would 


say: it was money. 


B. The New Historicism 

"The whore.” What did Jonathan Swift mean when 
he gave that name to the flying island in the third voyage of 
Gulliver's Travels? It is a question that has tantalized readers— 
and professional critics—since the eighteenth century. The 
science-fiction aspect of that island can still captivate us—but 
why “the whore?” There may be an answer, and the new his- 
toricism may be a way of finding it. More about that later in 


this section. 

“Jf the 1970s could be called the Age of Deconstruction,” 
Joseph Litvak writes, “some hypothetical survey of late 
twentieth-century criticism might well characterize the 1980s 
as marking the Return to History, or perhaps the Recovery of 
the Referent” (120). As Frederic Jameson insists, “Always his- 
toricize!” This is a slogan, he believes, “imperative for all di- 
alectical thought” (9). As a return to historical scholarship, 


“Laputa”— 
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the volatile practice of new historicism concerns itself with ex- 
traliterary matters, including letters, diaries, films, paintings, 
medical treatises, etc. It looks for an opposing tension in a text, 
then for an opposing tension related in history. New histori- 
cists seek “surprising coincidences” (an example of which we 
present at the end of this section) that may cross generic, his- 
torical, and cultural lines previously maintained, highlighting 
unsuspected lending and borrowing of metaphor, ceremony, 
dance, dress, or popular culture (Veeser xii). 

New historicism arises out of a diverse set of practices that 
are not in themselves tiew: as Carolyn Porter has observed, 
“the turn toward history’ has been in evidence for some time.” 
She credits the emergence of American studies, women’s stud- 
ies, and. Afro-American studies programs on college and uni- 
versity campuses as an important sign of the changing nature of 
literary criticism (743-49). 

Like cultural studies, the new historicism is difficult to de- 
fine; as H. Aram Veeser notes, “It brackets together literature, 
ethnography, anthropology, art history, and other disciplines 
and sciences” in such a way that “its politics, its novelty, its 
historicality, [and] its relationship to other prevailing ideolo- 
gies all remain open questions” (xi). New historicists have re- 
sisted identifying their approaches with a single methodology, 
for they: believe that as history and culture must be described 

as constantly changing constructions made by variously inter- 
ested men and women, so new historicists must contain what 
Forrest G. Robinson identifies as “a. Principled flexibility, a 
sharp eye to the distortion in all perspectives, a cultivated 


Pleasure in the discovery of doubleness and subversion” (104). 
Forrest Robinson and man 


blatt, a Renaissance scholar 


blatt’s English Institute essay, “Irtlprovisation and Power,” 
along with a series of path-brea 


ser King articles and Modern Lan- 
guage Association sessions, inspired other early new histori- 
cists such as Louis Montrose, Walter Benn Michaels, and 
Catherine Gallagher. Greenblatt himself offered the term “mew 
historicism in his introduction to a Special issue of the journal 
Genre, though it seems to have been coined by another critic in 
Renaissance studies (McCanles 77-87). Greenblatt names the 
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major influences on his own practice as Foucalt, Jameson, and 
Jean-Francois Lyotard, all of whom raise the question of art 
and society as related institutionalized practices. Greenblatt 
notes that as Jameson blames capitalism for perpetrating a 
false distinction between the public and the private, and as 
Lyotard argues that capitalism has forced a false integration of 
these worlds, new historicism exists between these two poles 
in an attempt to work with the “apparently contradictory his- 
torical effects of capitalism” without insisting upon an inflexi- 
ble historical and economic theory (Veeser 1-6; see also Robin- 
son 104). 

New historicism has, according to Veeser, “struck down the 
doctrine of noninterference that forbade humanists to intrude 
on questions of politics, power, indeed on all matters that 
deeply affect people’s practical lives—matters best left, prevail- 
ing wisdom went, to experts who could be trusted to preserve 
order and stability in ‘our’ global and intellectual domains” 
(ix). This crossing of boundaries has threatened opponents of 
new historicism who warn that if “we’—critics—cross over 
into “their” territory, then “they”—historians, psychologists, 
economists—may very well threaten “our” territory and ob- 
scure what has been thought of previously as the special, pro- 
tected practice of literary criticism. This counterattack has best 
been voiced by Edward Pechter, who seems to be concerned 
mostly about the Marxist influences on the new historicism, a 
“new politicization” of literary studies (292-303). Yet, as Veeser 
responds, just as the new historicism is an attack on naive for- 
malism, it is also “as much a reaction against Marxism as a con- 
tinuation of it” (xi). Catherine Gallagher supports this view 
when she argues that good criticism should embody no particu- 
lar political values but should always be open to the most strin- 
gent sort of debate on all topics (37—48). 

Despite new historicists’ wish to dissociate themselves from 
simple identification with Marxism, new historicism fre- 
quently uses terminology from the marketplace~ “exchange,” 
“negotiation,” “circulation” of ideas are often described. As 
Veeser notes, it is the “moment of exchange” that fascinates 
new historicists, since social values are said to be reflective of 
” that may be presented in a literary text: 


“symbolic capital” s 
“the critic’s role is to dismantle the dichotomy of the economic 
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and the non-economic, to show that the most purportedly dis- 
interested and self-sacrificing practices, including art, aim to 
maximize material-or symbolic-profit” (xiv). As Greenblatt 
puts it, “contemporary theory must situate itself . . . not out- 
side interpretation, but in the hidden places of negotiation and 
exchange” (“Towards a Poetics of Culture” 13). 

Porter has contrasted new historicism to old historicism; the 
latter tries “to periodize [history] by reference to world views 
magisterially unfolding as a series of tableaux in a film called 
Progress,” as though all Elizabethans, for example, held views 
in common. The new historicism rejects these tableaux in favor 
of ordering history only through the interplay of forms of 
Power (765). Yet some new historicists such as Douglas Bruster 
are reevaluating “old” historicism, arguing that “only by adapt- 
ing the rich traditions of historicist and historical-formalist criti- 
cism are we likely to get Shakespeare’s own relations to history 
right” (2). This sort of constant attention to dualism, dynamism, 
dialogism—to relationship—makes new historicism exciting. 

Let us conclude this section with a brief example of a new 
historicist reading of a well-known text. In “The Flying Island 
and Female Anatomy: Gynaecology and Power in Gulliver's 
Travels” (60-76), Susan Bruce offers a reading of book three of 
Gulliver's Travels, “A Voyage to Laputa,” that makes some new 
sense of that mysterious book. It has always been difficult to 
answer the inevitable question from students acquainted with 
Spanish: “Why does Swift name the flying island ‘Laputa/’ 
which in Spanish means ‘the whore’?” In her article Bruce ties 


7, soon ‘after Gulliver's 
enth-century gender is- 


es and physicians, and a 
monstrous birth.” 


But here I must observe to you, Mr. Dean, en passant, that Mr. 
Gulliver’s Rabbits were wild Coneys, not tame Gutless aries; 
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such as the consummate native effronterie of St. André has 
paulmed upon the publick to be generated in the Body of the 
Woman at Godalming in Surrey. St. André having, by I know 
not what kind of fatality, insinuated himself among the foreign- 
ers, obtained the post of Anatomist-Royal. 


Di Marco was referring to a notorious scandal involving the 
royal physician, St. André, and the so-called “rabbet-woman” 
of Surrey, Mary Toft, who managed to convince various mem- 
bers of the medical profession in 1727 that she had given birth 
to a number of rabbits, which she had actually inserted into 
her vagina and then “labored” to produce. Bruce asks why 
di Marco should have felt it necessary to include this reference, 
and by researching records of Mary Toft’s famous trial and the 
ultimate ruin of St. André, she connects this event with the lit- 
erary depiction of the female body in Gulliver's Travels and 
elsewhere. 

Bruce describes the trend toward the education of midwives 
and the medical profession's desire to stamp them out. Exami- 
ning books published for literate midwives during the period 
and quoting testimony from Mary Toft's trial allow Bruce to 
describe the hostility not only toward the midwife that col- 
laborated with Toft in the hoax, but toward women in general. 
Bruce then connects the male establishment's outrage at the fe- 
male power expressed in the hoax to Gulliver’s observations 
on women in Gulliver's Travels, particularly his nauseating de- 
scriptions of the female body, such as his descriptions of the 
queen of Brobdingnag at table or of a giant tumor ona Brob- 
dingnagian woman’s breast into which he imagines crawling. 
The implication is that under the male gaze, the magnification 
of the female body leads not to enhanced appreciation but 
rather to horror and disgust. But Bruce connects Gulliver’s 
anxious fascination for what is in the body to the anxieties of 
his age involving the rise of science. reed 

Turning to book three, Bruce brings her insights to bear on 
the floating island of Laputa, which she describes as a gigantic 
trope of the female body. A circular island with a round chasm 
in its center, through which the astronomers of the island de- 
scend to the domelike structure of the “Flandona Gagnole,” or 
“astronomer’s cave,” Laputa has at its center a giant lodestone 
on which the movement of the island depends. Bruce com 
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pares the floating physical structure of Laputa to the uterus 
and vagina, noting that Gulliver and the Laputians are able to 
enter this cavity at will and by doing so control not only the 
movements of the lodestone but also of their entire society. As 
Bruce notes, “It is this which engenders the name of the island: 
in a paradigmatic instance of misogyny, the achievement of 
male control over female body itself renders that body the 
whore: la puta” (71). 

Yet, as Bruce goes on to observe, eventually the attempted 
control over the female body that drives Laputa becomes its 
undoing, for the more the men of the island try to restrict their 
women from traveling below to Balnibarbi (where the women 


are described as having sexual adventures with Balnibarbian 
men), the more male impotence threatens Laputian society. 
One recalls that Gulliver notes the men’s ineffectuality in sev- 
eral ways, from the descriptions of the “Flappers” that must 
slap them out of their scientific reveries in order to make them 


speak, to the way Gulliver tells us the women have “Abun- 
dance of Vivacity; they condemn their Husbands, and are ex- 
ceedingly fond of Strangers. . . . But the vexation is, that they 
act with too much Ease and Security, for the Husband is al- 
ways so rapt in Speculation, that the Mistress and Lover may 
proceed to the greatest Familiarities before his Face, if he be 
but provided with Paper and implements, and without his 
Flapper by his side.” Bruce connects the “doomed attempt of 
various types of science to control the woman’s body” (72) to 


the debate about language in book three (such as the “Engine 


for Improving Speculative Knowledge” that produces only 
broken sente: women and the com- 


nces) and the demand of the 
moners to be allowed “to speak with their T the 
Manner of their Forefathers.” asni 
Thus in “A Voyage to Laputa” the attempt to bring the fe- 
male body under control clashes with the realization that such 
control would have to include control over the discourse pro- 
duced by that body. The female body, Swift implies, cannot be 
ai aoii no one has discovered a way of control- 
8 ‘emale discourse or sexual desir Di 's anxi er 
the Mary Toft episode indie e. Di Marco's anxiety ov 4 
least understood Section of the it ridge E 
age “is directly co the most canonized satire of t 


ected to a crux of debate over female 
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power taking place in this period, a power which revolved 
around a woman’s control over her own body and her power 
over, or in relation to, discourse.” One final historical note: 
a pamphlet published in 1727 was purportedly written by 
“Lemuel Gulliver, Surgeon and Anatomist to the Kings of Lil- 
liput and Blefuscu, and Fellow of the Academy of Sciences 
in Balnibarbi.” It is entitled: The Anatomist Dissected: or the 
Man-Midwife finally brought to Bed. Its subject is Mary Toft, the 
“rabbet-woman.” 

Such an innovative and illuminating approach as Bruce’s 
makes clear the potential of the new historicism. As Porter ar- 
gues, once we are freed from “History,” from the stasis of 
“world views” or controlling ideologies in criticism, we may 
take the opportunity to “approach literary texts as agents as 
well as effects of cultural change, as participating in a cultural 
conversation rather than merely re-presenting the conclusion 
reached in that conversation, as if it could have reached no 
other. . . . [FJurthermore, we ought to be able to produce a 
criticism that would make significant strides toward under- 
standing ‘language in history: that full field’” (782). 


C. American Multiculturalism 

In 1966, the year the first edition of this Handbook was pub- 
lished, race riots erupted in Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, and other American cities; the previous 
year the Watts riots had drawn worldwide attention; and the 
following year’s “long, hot summer” saw more violent insur- 
rections in Newark, New York, Detroit, and many other places. 
The very television screens seemed ablaze. In 1966 the Black 
Panther Party was founded; James Meredith, the first African 
American to enroll at the University of Mississippi, was shot by 
a white segregationist; black State Representative Julian Bond 
was denied his seat in the Georgia House of Representatives. 
Murders and attacks on civil rights activists followed the march 
on Selma, Alabama, and President Lyndon Johnson’s signing of 
the Voting Rights Act. In 1966 nearly all African American stu- 
dents in the South attended segregated schools, and discrimi- 
nation was largely unquestioned in most industries—despite 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (Cowan and Maguire 248-52). 
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ial marriage was still illegal in many parts of the 
er aes in 1966, though the following year the pan 
States Supreme Court struck down all state laws agains a. F 
cegenation. Thirty years later, interracial marriage ha “ 
creased dramatically. By 1993, of all new marriages by blac! S, 
12.1 percent were to white partners, up from 2.6 percent in 


European 
ged the very notion of 
has increasingly been seen 


ts as a construct invented 
largely to assign social status and privilege. Unlike sex, for 


Henry Louis Gates, Jr., one of the most prominent African 
American literary critics, uses the word “race” in quotation 
marks. It “pretends to be an objective term of classification,” 
but it is a “dangerous trope .. . of ultimate, irreducible dif- 
ference -between cultures, i 


, linguistic groups, or adherents of 
specific belief systems whi 


fundamentally opposed economic interests.” Without biologi- 
cal criteria “race” is dangerous b 


to assuage or redress it,” Gates observes (“Race,” Writing and 
Difference 4-5). 
Like “race,” the term “ 


multiculturalism” is full of para- 
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doxes—for example, the interracial marriage phenomenon it- 
self. Why, one wonders, is this happening at a time when so 
many politicians and civil rights leaders are speaking of 
heightened racial polarization in American society? One an- 
swer is that racism is diminishing in America, but another is 
that its effects have been worse than has been recognized: one 
reason interracial marriages are up is that society has utterly 
failed to deal with the problems that beset black men, 32 per- 
cent of whom aged 20 to 29—their prime marrying age—are in , 
prison or on parole, while in contrast the number of black 
women attending colleges is greatly outpacing the number of 
black men. More and more black women are saying they have 
no choice but to marry outside their race (The New York Times, 
4 July 1996, A10). And there are disagreements about whether 
a “multiracial” category should be added to census forms 
alongside the existing racial designations; some, especially 
those who are multiracial, believe this would reflect the reality 
of their existence, while others, mostly civil rights advocates, 
fear that denying race will dilute identity and reduce federal 
affirmative action benefits. 

Multicultural questions pervade art and literature: Which 
“cultures” are to be canonized? Who decides? What consti- 
tutes a “culture”? Does it have to be ethnic, or could gays and 
lesbians be considered “cultures”? What does. “we” mean? 
And who are “they”—"the other”? Should “multicultural” or 
“ethnic” texts be incorporated into the mainstream, or should 
“we” even think in terms of a “mainstream”? Does 
celebrating “the other” actually reaffirm a structure of cen- 
ter/margin, that is, of a mainstream culture that “admits” for 

ginalized cultures within it? These ambigui- 


special study mar; 
ties demonstrate that complacency about ethnic or cultural 


politics is unrealistic and undesirable. 
dies in the United States engages a transplanted 


Cultural stu 
British model and its hybrid American forms against long- 


standing models practiced in US. ethnic studies. As Leon Bot- 
stein puts it, “tradition is an evolving reality.” Students must 
read Aeschylus, Dante, Shakespeare, “because what Shake- 
speare and Dante and the so-called Great Books are all about is 

details to what's really essential about the 


penetrating through s ! 
common experience of being a member of this species.” But at 


the existing 
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the same time, while every American should read Thucydides 
on the subject of being a member of seafaring, democratic, 
global power, he or she should also read Bernal Diaz’s account 
of the conquest of Mexico: “Every American should under- 
stand Mexico from the point of view of the observers of the 
conquest and of the history before the conquest. . . . [And] 
[n]o American should graduate from college without a frame- 
work of knowledge that includes at least some construct of 
Asian history, of Latin-American history, of African history 

(Sill 35). The values that built the concept and practice of 
“democracy” around the world, and particularly in the United 
States, are the same that encourage tolerance, multiple views, 


and an evolving tradition of response to changes in the make- 
up of the citizenry and its needs. 


1. African American Writers 

African American writers are 
most familiar to litera: 
eighteenth 
to the exp 


the minority literary tradition 
ry criticism in the United States, from 
“century poems by slaves such as Phillis Wheatley 
erimental novels of Toni Morrison. In Shadow and Act 
son remarks that any “viable theory of Negro Ameri- 
can culture obligates us to fashion a more adequate theory of 
American culture as a whole” (253). 

‘What can a focus on black 


will be increasingly from the working class and increasingly 
black” (66-67). 


African American writing displays a folkloric conception of 
humankind; an ambivalent Consciousness arising from bicul- 


tural identity; irony, parody, and sometimes bitter comedy 
in negotiating this ambivalence; 

rity s , including language games 
like “jiving,” “sounding” (direct insult), “signifying” (profane 
goading through word play), “playing the dozens” (explicit 
sexual insult of someone’s pare 
ping. These practices symboli 
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attempt to humanize the world” in order to survive, according - 
to Ralph Ellison (in Bernard Bell, The Afro-American Novel and 
Its Tradition xvi, 19). Ellison points to evidence of a willingness 
to trust experience and one’s own definition of reality, rather 
than allow one’s masters “to define these crucial matters.” 
Folklore was what “black people had before they knew there 
was such a thing as art” (173). In reviewing the primary fea- 
tures of African American writing, Bernard Bell turns to 


history: 


Traditional white American values emanate from a providential 
vision of history and of Euro-Americans as a chosen people, a 
vision that sanctions their individual and collective freedom in 
the pursuit of property, profit, and happiness. Radical Protes- 
tantism, Constitutional democracy, and industrial capitalism 
are the white American trinity of values. In contrast, black 
American values emanate from a cyclical, Judeo-Christian vi- 
sion of history and of African-Americans as a disinherited, 
colonized people, a vision that sanctions their resilience of 
spirit and pursuit of social justice. 


As Bell stresses, no other ethnic or cultural group in America 
has shared anything like the experience of American blacks: 
Africa, the transatlantic or Middle Passage, slavery, Southern 
plantation traditions, emancipation, Reconstruction, post-Re- 
construction, Northern migration, urbanization, and racism 
(5). Thus questions about whether “ethnic” writing is merely 
“propaganda” ring hollow in some ears. 

Out of painfully ‘convoluted cultural origins evolved African 
American literature. It may be divided into the following 
periods: Colonial and Early American (1773-1860), Antebel- 
lum (1860-1865), Post-War and Reconstruction (1865-1900), 
Pre-World War I (1900-1917), the Harlem Renaissance (1918- 
1937), Naturalism and Modernism (1937-1960), and Contem- 
porary (1960-present). The most important Colonial work is 
Phillis Wheatley’s volume Poems on Various Subjects, Religious 
and Moral (1773), the first book of poems published by an 
African American. One of Wheatley’s most poignant verses is 
her “To S. M., a Young African Painter, on Seeing his Works,” 
which praises the paintings but laments that their “calm and 
serene” moments will only be available after death, since, by 
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implication, they will not be fully appreciated or available in 
the painter’s own time: 


But when these shades of time are chas’d away, 

And darkness ends in everlasting day, 

On what seraphic pinions shall we move, 

And view the landscapes inthe realms above? 

There shall thy tongue in heav‘nly murmurs flow, 

And there thy muse with heav’nly transport glow. . . . 
For nobler themes demand a nobler strain, 

Purer language on th’ ethereal plain. 


Other antebellum figures include Harriet E. Wilson, whose 


Our Nig; or Sketches from the Life of a Free Black, in a Two-Story 
White House, North (1859), i i 


and Elizabeth Keckley, Mary Todd 
uthor of Behind the Scenes, or Thirty 


S The Conjure Woman, and Other Stories 
of His Youth and Other Stories of the Color 
Line (1899), along with Paul Laurence Dunbar’s The Strength of 
Gideon and Other Stories (1900) and The Sport of the Gods (1902), 


obi Bain 
ored Man (1912), published anon: FA il ein 
to be nonfiction. It offers a pano 
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The Harlem Renaissance was a tremendous upsurge of in- 
terest in black culture and especially primitivism that occa- 
sioned another return to the folkloristic sources of African 
American writing. The so-called “New Negro” celebrated and 
affirmed black culture and reexamined sources in Africa. 
Nathan Eugene “Jean” Toomer combined African spiritualism 
and Christianity with the modern psychological experimenta- 
list mode in his Cane (1923), a black Kiinstlerroman. Other im- 
portant figures included Langston Hughes (1902-67), Zora 
Neale Hurston (1891-1960), and Countee Cullen (1903—46). 

Hurston, a novelist, short story writer, playwright, and folk- 
lorist, had a most influential and controversial career, though 
the extent of her influence and the complexities of its conflicts 
did not become fully apparent until she was rediscovered by 
Alice Walker in the 1980s. Since then, her works have received 
concentrated attention, including Mules and Men (1935), a folk- 
lore collection; and Their Eyes Were Watching God (1937), her 
most popular novel. She was controversial in her day partly 
because of her tendency to enrage her white patrons and black 
artist colleagues alike with her self-dramatizing and her criti- 
cal views of received mythologies. Her complexity arose from 
her dual identity as artist and anthropologist (she studied with 
Franz Boas at Columbia University), but her unwavering be- 
lief in the beauty of African American language’and culture in 
its own right and in its own words have made her a touch- 
stone in black literature. She simple refused to “clean up” or 
compromise the realism of the Southern rural world she wrote 
about, where her love of the natural and the unvarnished 
comes through in descriptions of characters as well as of the 
environment. 

African American writing entered the literary mainstream 
with the advent of the literary naturalists and their social 
s in the 1940s. Spurred by the Depression, socio- 
logical studies of urbanization, and socialism, writers such as 
Richard Wright directly, angrily attacked white American soci- 
ety as racial violence erupted in American cities in response to 
the Civil Rights movement. Wright found hope for reform in 
Communism and expressed his radical views in such works as 
Native Son (1938) and Black Boy (1945). His anti-hero in Native 


protest novel: 
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Son, Bigger Thomas, is the archetypal “Bad Nigger” feared by 
whites: a rebel in a mindless, exploitive society, Bigger be- 
comes a psychopathic killer. 

It was not until the 1950s that African American literature 
truly began to attract mainstream readers, when the writer 
known as America’s most distinguished black author, if one of 
its least prolific, emerged. Ralph Ellison did not stop writing 
after his masterpiece, Invisible Man, was published in 1949, but 
many people believe he did because he published very little 
afterward. Like many of his predecessors, Ellison was influ- 
enced by African traditions of the Tri 


blues, “signifying,” and political activism. But he was also 
heavily influenced b 


sey by a young black 
orth in direction, but 
ome to terms with his 


as one of its many rebel- 
was seen as an avenue for 


2. Latina/o Writers 
Hispanic. Mexican American, Puerto Rican, Cuban American. 
Chicano. Or maybe Olmec, Aztec, Maya, Toltec, Inca. Which 
name or names to use? 


We shall use the term “La 


tina/o” to designate neral 
sense of ethnicity; it broadly s pints 


ymbolizes the ethnic diversity of 
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the Spanish-speaking populations of the United States. Mexi- 
can Americans are the largest and most influential of Latina/o 
ethnicities in the United States. 

Though there is no one culture or group in the United States 
that can be described as “Latina/o,” the diversity of Spanish- 
speaking peoples, including Mexican Americans, Puerto Ri- 
cans, Central and South Americans, Native Americans, 
Africans, and Europeans, with different religions, skin colors, 
class identifications, political beliefs, and especially differing 
views of what it means to be “Latina/o,” has contributed 
meaningfully to American cultural life. The history of the in- 
digenous cultures of the New World is’punctuated by con- 
quest by other Indian groups; by European countries such as 
Spain, Portugal, and England; and by the United States. Over 
time, there emerged a new culture, a mestizo (mixed blood) cul- 
turé of the New World that brings into question all “borders,” 
whether between nations or between individuals. The term 
“American” does not refer to the United States alone, but to a 
number of ethnic groups within its borders. 

Indeed, the problem of borders provides the controlling 
metaphor in the study of Latina/o culture. In her Borderlands/ 
La Frontera: The New Mestiza, Gloria Anzaldtia demonstrates 
that Latina/os live between: between two countries, two lan- 
guages, two cultures, as she also makes clear in her well- 
known poem, “To Live in the Bofderlands Means You.” But as 
borders between nations have become more permeable, so too 
has movement between cultures and languages. One encoun- 
ters a phenomenon called “code switching.” Speakers move 
back and forth from Spanish to English (sometimes called 

and linguists note wHen and 


“Spanglish” in border towns), 
why certain words are uttered in one language or the other. 


Often, words that have to do with outside institutions or au- 
thorities are in English, while words that refer to family, 
church, or emotional, “inside” lives are in Spanish. Liminality, 
or “between-ness,” is characteristic of postmodern experience, 
but has special connotations for Latina/os. A sense of living 
between cultures but not being entirely at home in either is es- 


pecially .strong for newly arrived immigrants, but also for 


long-time residents of the border. 


The Chicano movement (1965-75), for example, resulted ina 
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flowering of portrayals of ethnic experience. The key ingredi- 
ent in Chicano writing is an autobiographical focus, but the 
two best-known performers in this genre are also two of the 
most problematic “Chicanos.” Oscar Zeta Acosta, author of 
The Autobiography of a Brown Buffalo (1972) and The Revolt of the 
Cockroach People (1973), is often left out of the canon of Chicano 
literature for being too Americanized and “not Chicano 
enough.” Richard Rodriguez's Hunger of Memory (1981) is 
probably the best-known Mexican American narrative. Rodri- 
guez eloquently traces his boyhood and his education, arguing 
that it was necessary and right for him to become “main- 
streamed,” that to do otherwise would have been to fail. But 
Rodriguez has been attacked b 
opposition to bilingual educa 
tion as an academic intellectu; 
as the product of being a“ 
Though some Chicanas 


Y recognizing her as 
race (Madison 11). The Virgin of 
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Guadalupe is the most widespread religious figure in Mexico 
and the Southwest, appearing almost everywhere, from icons 
in churches to good luck candles, calendars, and charms dan- 
gling from taxicab rearview mirrors. She is the indigenous 
brown goddess of Mexico: mother, protector, nurturer. She is a 
descendant of Tonantzin, the Indian Earth Mother and Aztec 
goddess of fertility, on whose horned moon she stands. When 
the Spanish introduced the Virgin Mary to Mexico, Tonantzin 
was then identified with Guadalupe. Guadalupe, like Mal- 
inche, is revered as the mother of the mestizo race, but she is 
seen as loyal to her people and as the essence of virtue, self- 
sacrifice, and humility (Madison 12). This “Queen of Mexico” 
is regarded as the patron saint of the Americas and of unborn 
children. She appears in a blue robe flecked with stars, and she 
stands in front of a great burst of light symbolizing her Son. 
Like the Virgin of Guadalupe, La Llorona’s origins are both 
Spanish and Indian. She is said to have been an Indian woman 
who, upon discovering her husband’s infidelity, murdered 
their children and. was condemned to an eternity of penance 
and sorrow. According to legend, she wanders through the 
night weeping and crying out for her children. Like the other 
representations, she stands for the extremes of purity and guilt 
the European tradition and Indian traditions ascribe to moth- 
erhood, but as Chicanas retell their own stories and recast their 
archetypes, tabooed figures take on rather different appear- 
ances (Madison 12). “Chicanas are Malinches all,” write 
Rebolledo and Rivera, “for they, too, are translators” (33). 


3. American Indian Literature 

In predominantly oral cultures, storytelling passes on religious 
beliefs, moral values, political codes, ethics, and practical les- 
sons of everyday life. For American Indians, stories are a 
source of strength in the face of centuries of silencing by Euro- 
pean Americans. 

Again, a word on names: “Native American” seems to be 
the term preferred by academics, who feel that the term “In- 
dian” is always a misnomer for the inhabitants of the Western 
Hemisphere, and is furthermore a stereotype—as in “cowboys 
and Indians” or “Indian giver’—that helped whites wrest a 
continent from the hands of the native peoples. And yet 
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“ American Indian” is the term often preferred by Indians over 
“Native American” (Velie, Introduction to American Indian Lit- 
erature: An Anthology 3); this is also demonstrated in the names 
of such organizations as the American Indian Movement 
(AIM) and the Association for the Study of American Indian 
Literature (ASAIL). The best terms to use are the tribal names 
of the hundreds of separate cultures and independent nations, 
with their differing languages, beliefs, and customs, that are 
confusingly lumped together as “Indian.” Like most Euro- 
peans, who identify themselves first as Spaniards, Dutch, or 
English, and only secondarily as “European,” American Indi- 
ans think of themselves first as tribal members. 

At the time of the “discovery” of the “New World,” many 
millions of people lived in the Western Hemisphere. When 
Columbus landed, thousands of independent tribes spoke hun- 
dreds of different languages from various language groups, 
some of which were as different from each other as English is 
different from Chinese. Another misconception is that Indian 
tribes were merely “primitive”; in fact, they had more stringent 
taboos against casual sex and divorce than many more techno- 
logically advanced peoples. Their cultures were generally sta- 
ble before the advent of whites, Spiritually oriented, harmo- 
nious, and with complex worldviews. However, it would be an 
error to romanticize ‘the Indians; they were, according to Alan 
R. Velie, “heavily conformist, warlike, chauvinistic, and sexist.” 
They were not the “sylvan pacifists” used by some “as a stick to 
beat white America” (Velie, American Indian Literature: An An- 
thology 3-5). 

Two kinds of Indian literatur 
study. Traditional literature inclu 
that have existed on this contine: 
tribal languages and performed 
the widely studied Winnebago 
tional literature is usually compo: 
erature refers to works by Indi: 
the standard American genres, 
tobiography. Traditional litera 
Because Indians did not have 
have surmised that they did 
pointedly notes, that would 


e have evolved as fields of 
des tales, songs, and oratory 
nt for centuries, composed in 
for a tribal audience, such as 
Trickster cycle. Today, tradi- 
sed in English. Mainstream lit- 
ans written in English in one of 
such as poetry, the novel, or au- 
ture was and is primarily oral. 
a written literature, many whites 
not have a literature (but, as Velie 
mean that the Greeks of The Iliad 
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and The Odyssey didn’t have one either). Far from the stereo- 
type of the mute and stoic Indian, Indians have always been 
highly verbal people who created the first American literature 
(Velie, American Indian Literature: An Anthology 9). Sadly, of 
course, every year more of the traditional memory dies out. 

It is not easy to translate from Cherokee, for example, into 
English: the contextual frames do not translate, nor does the 
oral/performative/sacred function of American Indian “lit- 
erature.” Compounding these difficulties, Indians do not tradi- 
tionally separate “literature” from everyday life as a special 
category to be enjoyed only by a leisured, educated elite. All 
members of the tribe listen to the songs and chants, and there 
is no distinction between “high” and “low” culture. The tribe’s 
myths and stories are designed to educate the young about 
tribal beliefs, cure illnesses, ensure victory in battle, or secure 
the fertility of the fields. It is practical (Velie, American Indian 
Literature: An Anthology 7). For Americans trained in the idea 
that “art” inhabits an “aesthetic” sphere, these concepts are 
hard to understand, let alone translate. 

Samson Occom, a Mohegan schoolmaster, wrote the first 
work published by an American Indian (1772). Subsequent 
writers of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, such as 
William Apess, Luther Standing Bear, Yellow Bird (John Rollin 
Ridge), Simon Pokagnon, Charles Eastman, Alexander Posey, 
Sara Winnemucca Hopkins, D’Arcy McNickle, and Mourning 
Dove (Humishuma), dealt with issues of native rights, the du- 
plicities of the U.S. government and military, education of In- 
dians, racial ambivalence, myths of native creation, trickster 
humor, and themes of tribal constancy in the face of devasta- 
tion—for survival and the retention of what Gerald Vizenor 
calls “tragic wisdom” (5-6). Of particular interest to later gen- 
erations was Gertrude Bonnin, also known as Zitkala-Sa, a 
Dakota Sioux, who compiled a collection of trickster tales from 
her girlhood, which she called Old Indian Legends (1901). Today 
these stories are widely reprinted in anthologies. They were 
followed by her American Indian Stories (1921), an account of 
her experiences at a white boarding school. 

It was not really until the 1960s that the American reading 
public became aware of works by Americam Indian writers, es- 
pecially after the publication of Kiowa writer M. Scott Moma- ` 
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day’s House Made of Dawn (1968), which won the Pulitzer Prize 
in 1969, and his memoir, The Way to Rainy Mountain (1969), be- 
ginning a modern renaissance of American Indian fiction and 
poetry. Momaday was a student of Yvor Winters at Stanford 
University and represents one of the literary critical categories 
Winters was fond of using, “post-Symbolist,” which described 
a writer who worked with a rejection of logical organization in 
favor of an associational organization based on reverie. Moma- 
day's poem “Angle of Geese” is about death and the inade- 
quacy of language to cope; it begins with a discussion of the 
death of a friend’s child and jumps symbolistically to the 
killing of a goose on a childhood hunting trip, making a gen- 
eral statement about death itself. After Momaday, James 
Welch, Leslie Marmon Silko, Louise Erdrich, Paula Gunn 
Allen, Simon Ortiz, Joy Harjo, and others appeared as major 
literary figures both in fiction and Poetry (the tendency of In- 
dian writers is to do both), making little known but historically 


Vital regions of the country speak of their own Indian myths 
and realities. 


The tendency in the Past was to see Indians as mere victims, 
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ignoring Indians’ successes. Today, however, Indian history 
and literature courses, while they examine events like the mas- 
sacres carried out by the U.S. Cavalry upon Indians, do not 
stress only the negative chapters of Indian history. Our misper- 
ceptions lead us where we do not suspect. Even in Oklahoma, 
where it is considered a matter of pride to claim Indian ances- 
try, and where every Oklahoman knows of the Trail of Tears 
from the East on which thousands of Cherokees died, there is 
still a curious invisibility to Indian history and ethnicity. Re- 
marking on this, Velie points out, “Tt is a curious phenomenon 
that however prominent a black person becomes he or she is 
always black, but when Indians become successful, somehow 
they lose their identity. Almost all Americans have heard of 
Will Rogers; how many of them know he was Cherokee?” (6). 


4. Asian American Writers 
Asian American literature is written by persons of Asian de- 
scent in the United States, not necessarily citizens, a status de- 
nied to Asian immigrants by law until the 1940s and 1950s. 
Asian American writers address the experience of living in a 
society that perceives them as alien, what Edward Said has 
called “Orientalism,” or the the rejection of Asian culture ac- 
companied by exoticizing it. Asian American writers include 
Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Filipino, Vietnamese, Malaysian, 
Melanesian, Polynesian, Hindu, Pakistani, and many other 
peoples of Asia, the Indian Subcontinent, and the Pacific Rim. 
These many cultures present a bewildering display of differ- 
ences; they do not share common social structures, religious 
beliefs, skin colors, or languages—and thus the category to 
which they aré assigned as “Asian American” is more artificial 
than “American Indian.” Furthermore, some Asian American 
writers are new arrivals in the United States, while others have 
been residents for many years, and sometimes their forebears 
for generations. But all write in the English language, ex- 
pressing their different stories of assimilating to the American 
experience. 
Asian American literature can be said to have begun around 
the turn of the twentieth century, primarily with autobiogra- 
but it also included novels, short stories, drama, and po- 


phies, 
obiographical forms emerged from ` 


etry. Two important aut 
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hinese American writers: “paper son” stories and “con- 
cea Paper son stories were carefully fabricated for Chi- 
nese immigrant men to make the authorities believe that their 
New World sponsors were really their fathers, when in fact 
they were not. These tales had tp provide each man with the 
same details of their fictitious village life together. Personal 
confessions were made by Chinese American women rescued 
by missionaries from prostitution in California’s mining towns 
and migrant labor camps. As Stephen Sumida points out, 
teaching English to these women was part of the missionaries’ 
campaign to convert the “heathen” (402). We might add to this 
list of “texts” created by Asian American “authors” the self- 
descriptions written by “picture brides” 

seeking American husbands. 
Asian American autobiography clearly inherits these de- 
Scriptive strategies, as Maxine Hong Kingston’s The Woman 
rs of a Girlhood Among Ghosts (1976) illustrates. 


This well-known book at first inspired confusion in the Chi- 


from Asian countries 


Chinese American women m 
fluential group of Asian Ameri 
silencing of Asian w 


Ose to write “Japan- 
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like women in delicate kimonos (Ling 223). Another family of 
sisters were popular writers just before World War II: Adet, 
Anor, and Memei Lin, whose best-known work was their remi- 
niscence Dawn Over Chunking (1941), a firsthand experience of 
war written by a seventeen-year-old, a fourteen-year-old, and 
a ten-year-old, portraying without flinching the horrifying 
sights of war: rotting corpses, burning houses, abandoned chil- 
dren. Anor Lin later took the name Lin Tay-yi and wrote her 
best work, War Tide (1943), an experimental novel that renders 
in surrealistic detail the invasion of Hangchow by the Japanese 
Army. 

Jade Snow Wong's female Bildungsroman entitled Fifth Chi- 
nese Daughter strikes a very different tone with its classic tale of 
the American dream. The narrator is tormented by a child in 
the school yard who maliciously calls her “Chinky, Chinky, 
Chinaman.” But she does not react, for she is simply aston- 
ished by his behavior: “Jade Snow thought that he was tire- 
some and ignorant. Everybody knew that the Chinese people 
had a superior culture. Her ancestors had created a great art 
heritage and had made inventions important to world civiliza- 
tion. . . . She had often heard Chinese people discuss the for- 
eigners and their strange ways, but she would never have 
thought of running after one of them and screaming with 
pointed finger, ‘Hair on your chest!’” (68). Jade Snow’s parents 
come to accept their daughter and the Americanness she 
masters. 

Among contemporary Chinese American writers, the work 
of Amy Tan is perhaps best known. Her Joy Luck Club traces a 
group of four Chinese immigrant women’s lives and relations 
with their daughters through several years of development. 
The women and their daughters live in San Francisco, where 
the mothers still meet in the “Joy Luck Club” they formed in 
1949 to play mah-jongg and to tell each other their stories of 
life in China; their daughters’ vignettes alternate with the 
mothers’ as the novel proceeds, and both the conflicts between 
the generations and the problems they share are built up in 
this modern tragicomedy. That the novel was made into a suc- 
cessful Hollywood film, won numerous awards, and stayed on 
the 1989 New York Times bestseller list for nine months is evi- 
dence of the growing popularity of Asian American literature. 
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lll. Cultural Studies in Practice 


A. Two Characters in Hamlet: Marginalization 
with a Vengeance 


In several instances earlier in this chapter we noted the cul- 
tural and new historical emphases on power relationships. For 
example, we noted that cultural critics assume “oppositional 
roles in terms of power structures, wherever they might be 
found. Veeser, we pointed out, credited the new historicists 
with dealing with “questions of politics, power, indeed on all 
matters that deeply affect people’s practical lives” (ix). And of 
course there are the large emphases on power in the matter of 
Jonathan Swift’s Laputa, as previously noted. 

Let us now approach Shakespeare’s Hamlet with a view to 
seeing power in its cultural context. 

Shortly after the play within the play, Claudius is talking 
privately with Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, Hamlet's fellow 
students from Wittenberg (IIL iii). In response to Claudius’s 
plan to send Hamlet to England, Rosencrantz delivers a 
speech that—if read out of context—is both an excellent set of 
metaphors (almost in the shape of a sonnet) and a summation 
of the Elizabethan concept of the role and power of kingship: 


The singular and peculiar life is bound 

With all the strength and armor of the mind 

To keep itself from noyance, but much more 
That spirit upon whose weal depends and rests 
The lives of many. The cease of majesty 

Dies not alone, but like a gulf doth draw 
What's near it with it. It is a massy wheel 

Fixed on the summit of the highest mount, 

To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortised and adjoined; which, when it falls, 
Each small annexment, petty consequence, 
Attends the boisterous ruin. Never alone 

Did the King sigh but with a general groan. 


(Iiii) 
Taken alone, the 


cessful passage, 
man. 


passage is a thoughtful and imagistically suc- 
worthy of a wise and accomplished states- 
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But how many readers and viewers of the play would rank 
this passage among the best-known lines of the play—with 
Hamlet's soliloquies, for instance, or with the King’s effort to 
pray, or even with the aphorisms addressed by Polonius to his 
son Laertes? We venture to say that the passage, intrinsically 
good if one looks at it alone, is simply not well known. 

Why? 

Attention to the context and to the speaker gives the answer. 
Guildenstern had just agreed that he and Rosencrantz would 
do the King’s bidding. The agreement is only a reaffirmation of 
what they had told the King when he first received them at 
court (ILii). Both speeches are wholly in character, for Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern are among the jellyfish of Shake- 
speare’s characters. Easy it is to forget which of the two speaks 
which lines—indeed easy it is to forget most of their lines alto- 
gether. The two are distinctly plot-driven: empty of personality, 
sycophantic ina sniveling way, eager to curry favor with power 
even if it means spying on their erstwhile friend. Weakly they 
admit, without much skill at denial, that they “were sent for” 
(ILii). Even less successfully they try to play on Hamlet's 
metaphorical “pipe,” to know his “stops,” when they are forced 
to admit that they could not even handle the literal musical in- 
strument that Hamlet shows them (IIL ii). Still later these 
nonentities meet their destined “non-beingness,” as it were, 
when Hamlet, who can play the pipe so much more efficiently, 
substitutes their names in the death warrant intended for him. 

If ever we wished to study two characters who are marginal- 
ized, then let us look upon Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. 

The meanings of their names hardly match what seems to be 
the essence of their characters. Murray J. Levith, for example, 
has written that “Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are from the 
Dutch-German: literally, ‘garland of roses’ and ‘golden star.’ 
Although of religious origin, both names together sound sing- 
song and odd to English ears. Their jingling gives them a light- 
ness, and blurs the individuality of the characters they label” 


ei htness to be sure. Harley Granville-Barker once wrote in 
, f the reaction these two roles call up for ac- 
Solanio and Salarino from The Merchant 


their roles are “cursed by actors as the 


an offhand way © 
tors. Commenting on 
of Venice, he noted that 
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two worst bores in the whole Shakespearean canon; not ex- 
cepting, even those other twin brethren in nonentity, Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern” (from Prefaces to Shakespeare). j 
Obvious too is the fact that the two would not fit the social 
level or have the level of influence of those whom Harold Jen- 
kiris reports as historical persons bearing these names: “These 
splendidly resounding names, by contrast with the unlocal- 
ized classical ones, are evidently chosen as particularly Dan- 
ish. Both were common among the most influential Danish 
families, and they are often found together” (422). He cites 
various appearances of the names among Danish nobles, and 


even notes the appearance of the names as Wittenberg stu- 
dents around 1590 (422). 


No, 


e to them. Simply, they 
have been students at Wittenberg. They return to Denmark, 
apparently at the direct request of Claudius (Iii). They try to 
pry from Hamlet some of his inner thoughts, especially of am- 
bition and frustration about the crown (Ilii). Hamlet foils 
them. They crumble before hi 
above, Claudius later sends the: 


They must sweep my way, 

And marshal me to knavery. Let it work, 

For ‘tis the sport to have the engineer 

Hoist with his own petard. And ‘t shall go hard 
But | will delve one yard below their mines 

And blow them to the moon: Oh, ‘tis most sweet 
When in one line two crafts directly meet. 


(IIL iv) 


In a moment of utmost trickery on his own part, Hamlet 
blithely substitutes a forged document bearing their names 
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rather than his as the ones to be “put to sudden death,/Not 
shriving time allowed” (V.ii). When Horatio responds laconi- 
cally with “So Guildenstern and Rosencrantz go to ‘t,” Hamlet 


is unmoved: 


Why, man, they did make love to this employment. 
They are not near my conscience. Their defeat 
Does by their own insinuation grow. 

‘Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incenséd points. 


Of mighty opposites. 


And with that Shakespeare—as well as Hamlet—is done with 
these two characters. “They are not near [Hamlet's] con- 
science.” 

Again, why? For one thing, Hamlet may well see himself as 
righting the moral order, not as a murderer, and much has 
been said on that matter. But let us take note of another dimen- 
sion: the implications for power. Clearly Hamlet makes refer- 
ence in the lines just noted to the “mighty opposites” repre- 
sented by himself and Claudius. Clearly, too, the ones of 
“baser nature” who “[made] love to this employment” do not 
matter much in this struggle between powerful antagonists. 
They are pawns for Claudius first, for Hamlet second. It is al- 
Hamlet had tried before the sea voyage to warn 


most as if 
gnificant state; he calls Rosencrantz a sponge, 


them of their insi. 
provoking this exchange: 


. . Besides, to be demanded of a sponge! What 
Id be made by the son of a king? 


ROSENCRANTZ: Take you me for a sponge, my lord? 

Hamer: Aye, sir, that soaks up the King's countenance, his 
rewards, his authorities. But such officers do the King best service 
in the end. He keeps them, like an ape, in the corner of his jaw, 
first mouthed, to be last swallowed. When he needs what you have 
gleaned, it is but squeezing you and, sponge, you shall be dry 


again. 


HAMLET: - 
replication shou 


wns, or sponges, OF monkey food: the message 


So they are pa 
o they are p coming through. Thus, they do not merit a 


of power keeps 
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pang of conscience. True, there may be some room for believ- 
ing that at first they intended only good for their erstwhile 
schoolfellow (see, for example, Bertram Joseph, Conscience and 
the King 76). But their more constant motive is to please the 
king, the power that has brought them here. Their fate, how- 
ever, is to displease mightily the prince, who will undermine 
them and “hoist [them] with [their] own petard.” 

For such is power in the world of kings and princes. Nor is it 
merely a literary construct. England had known the effects of 
such power off and on for centuries. Whether it was the depos- 
ing and later execution of Richard II, or the crimes alleged of 
Richard III, or the beheading of a Thomas More or of a wife or 
two, or the much moré recent actions in and around the court 
of Elizabeth: in all these cases, 
especially the fate of the second Earl of Essex 


work incorporates power strugg] 
relative to the “other” during Elizabeth’ 
cussion of Elizabeth’s actions relative to Essex and Mary 
Queen of Scots, see the essay by Steven Mullaney, “Brothers 
and Others, or the Art of Alienation,” 67-89.) 

Claudius was aware of Power, c 
Hamlet's apparent madness that ” 
not unwatched go” (IILi). With e 
Guildenstern might have observ. 
must not go unwatched. 

To say, then, that the mighty struggle between powerful an- 
tagonists is the stuff of this play is hardly original. But our em- 
phasis in the present reading is that one can gain a further in- 
sight into the play, and indeed into Shakespeare’s culture, by 
thinking not about kings and princes but about the lesser per- 
sons caught up in the massive oppositions, 

It is instructive to note that the reality of power reflective of 
Shakespeare’s time might in another time and in another cul- 
ture reflect a radically different worldview. Let us enrich our 
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response to Hamlet by looking at a related cultural and philo- 
sophical manifestation from the twentieth century. In the 
twentieth century the dead, or never-living, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern were resuscitated by Tom Stoppard in a fascinat- 
ing re-seeing of their existence, or its lack. In Stoppard’s ver- 
sion, they are even more obviously two ineffectual pawns, 
seeking constantly to know who they are, why they are here, 
where they are going. Whether they “are” at all may be the 
ultimate question of this modern play. In Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern Are Dead, Stoppard has given the contemporary 
reader or viewer a play that examines existential questions in 
the context of a whole world that may have no meaning at all. 
While it is not our intention to examine that play in great de- 
tail, suffice it to note that the essence of marginalization is 
here: in this view, Rosencrantz and Guildenstern are arche- 
typal human beings caught up on a ship—spaceship Earth 
for the twentieth or the twenty-first century—that leads 
nowhere, except to death, a death for persons who are already 
dead. If these two characters were marginalized in Hamlet, 
n more so in Stoppard’s handling. If Shakespeare 
owerless in his own version of Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern, Stoppard has marginalized us all in an 
era when—in the eyes of some—all of us are caught up in 
forces beyond our control. In other words, a cultural and his- 
torical view that was Shakespeare's is radically reworked to 
reflect a cultural and philosophical view of another time—our 


they are eve! 
marginalized the p 


own. 

And if the philosophical view of Stoppard goes too far for 
some, consider a much more mundane phenomenon of the 
later twentieth century—and times to come, we expect. We al- 
lude to the Rosencrantzes and Guildensterns, the little people, 
who have been caught up in the corporate downsizing and 
mergers in recent decades—the effects on these workers when 
multinational companies Move factories and offices around 
the world like pawns on a chessboard. Not Louis XIV’s “L’état: 
c’est moi,” but “Power: it is capital. 

Whether it is in Shakespeare's version or Stoppard’s, Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern are no more than what Rosencrantz 
called a “small annexment,” a “petty consequence,” mere 


nothings for the “massy wheel” of kings. 
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B. “To His Coy Mistress”: Implied Culture versus 
Historical Fact 


Andrew Marvell’s “To His Coy Mistress” tells the reader a 
good deal about the speaker of the poem, much of which is al- 
ready clear from earlier comments in this volume, using tradi- 
tional approaches. We know that the speaker is knowledgeable 
about poems and conventions of classic Greek and Roman lit- 
erature, about other conventions. of love poetry, such as the 
courtly love conventions of medieval Europe, and about Bibli- 
cal passages. 

Indeed, if one accepts the close reading of Jules Brody 
(53-80), the speaker shows possible awareness of the Provengal 
amor de lohn, neo-Petrarchan “complaints,” Aquinas's concept 
of the triple-leveled soul, Biblical echoes, a “Platonico-Christian 


corporeal economy” (59), and the convention of the blazon. The 
first stanza, says Brody, 


ariness” (60). In the seco 
ventional “carpe diem” 


nacular and neo-Latin poets” (61-64). 

Brody posits the “implied reader”—as distinct from the fic- 
tive lady—who would “be able to summon up a certain num- 
ber of earlier or contemporaneous examples of this kind of 
love poem and who [could] be counted on, in short, to supply 
the models which Marvell may variously have been evoking, 
imitating, distorting, subverting or transcending” (64). (The 
concept of the “implied reader,” we may note, bulks large in 
reader-response criticism; see, for example, the work of Wolf- 
gang Iser.) 


The speaker knows all of these things well enough to 


cultural milieu that he does, 
In other words, the sp 


eaker—like Marvell—is a highly edu- 
cated person, one who 


is well read, one whose natural flow of 
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associated images moves lightly over details an i 

reflect who he is, and he aes his hearer ar to 
spond in a kind of harmonic vibration. He thinks in terms of 
precious stones, of exotic and distant places, of a milieu where 
eating, drinking, and making merry seem to be an achievable 
way of life. 

Beyond what we know of the speaker from his own words, 
we are justified in speculating that his coy lady is like the ie 
plied reader, equally well educated, and therefore knowledge- 
able of the conventions he uses in parody. He seems to assume 
that she understands the parodic nature of his comments, for 
by taking her in on the jests he appeals to her intellect, thus 
trying to throw her off guard against his very physical re- 
quests. After all, if the two of them can be on the same plane in 
their thoughts and allusions, their smiles and jests, then per- 
haps they can shortly be together on a different—and literal— 


plane: literally bedded. 
Thus might appear to be the culture and the era of the 


speaker, his lady—and his implied reader. 
But what does he not show? As he selects these rich and 
multifarious allusions, what does he ignore from his culture? 
He clearly does not think of poverty, the demographics and so- 
cioeconomic details of which would show how fortunate his 
circumstances are. For example, it has been estimated that dur- 
ing this era at least one quarter of the European population 
was below the poverty line. Nor does the speaker think of dis- 
ease as a daily reality that he might face. To be sure, in the sec- 
the third stanza he alludes to future 


ond and especially in 
death and dissolution. But wealth and leisure and sexual ac- 
tivity are his currency, his coin for present bliss. Worms and 


nd ashes are'not present, hence not yet real. 
rical reality, a dimension which the poem 
ignores. Consider disease—treal and present disease. What has 
nic morbidity” of the population. Al- 
though the speaker thrusts disease and death into the future, 
we know that syphilis and other sexually transmitted diseases 
were just as real a ph in Marvell’s day as in our era. 
What was the reality 
about, as he pushes off 


time? 
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Similarly, one might turn to a different disease that was in 
some ways even more ominous, more wrenching, in its grasp 
of the mind and body of the general population. Move ahead a 
few years, beyond the probable time of composition of the 
poem in the early 1650s: move to 1664-65. That was when the 
London populace was faced with an old horror, one that had 
ravaged Europe as early as A.D. 542. It did it again in its most 
thoroughgoing way in the middle of the fourteenth century 
(especially 1348), killing millions, perhaps 25 million in Europe 

alone. It was ready to strike again. It was, of course, a recur- 
rence of the Black Death, in the 
July to October, 


75,000 in the course ofthe epidemic. Had we world enough 


plague here, its 


ed experience by 


of the Plague Year (1722), an 
imaginative creation of what it was like. 


C. “The Lore of Fiends”: Hawthorne and His Market 


Earlier in this chapter we noted 
proach sometimes concerns itself 
work that is produced but also wit 
We noted that questions of suppor 
publisher, and even of marketing 
mane to the cultural milieu in whi 


that a cultural studies ap- 


two areas: (1) his thoughts and 
of the nineteenth century, 
cation at the time. 
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“Young Goodman Brown” was one of Hawthorne's first 
published tales. It appeared in The New England Magazine in 
1835, but it existed in draft perhaps as early as 1829. We can get 
some insight into his wrestling with his identity as an author if 
we first look at a passage that occurs early in The Scarlet Letter, 
the first and most successful of his four book-long romances. 
To be sure, that work was published in 1850, but the questions 
in his mind then pertain to the earlier work as well. In the 
“Custom House” section that serves as the frame for The Scar- 
let Letter, there is a lengthy meditation on how the writer’s 
Puritan forebears would have scorned his choice to be “an 
idler” instead of following in the footsteps of his first “grave, 
bearded, sable-cloaked, and steeple-crowned progenitor[s]”: 


No aim, that I have ever cherished, would they recognize as 
laudable; no success of mine—if my life, beyond its domestic 
scope, had ever been brightened by success—would they deem 
otherwise than worthless, if not positively disgraceful. “What 
was he?” murmurs one gray shadow of my forefathers to the 
other. “A writer of story-books! What kind of business in life, — 
what mode of glorifying God, or being serviceable to mankind 
in his day and generation——may that be? Why, the degenerate 
fellow might as well have been a fiddler!” 


In his anxieties about authorship, Hawthorne takes up the po- 
sition of “editor” of The Scarlet Letter rather than author, for 
then he may protect both the reader’s and his own “rights” 
and “keep the inmost Me behind its veil.” 

If Hawthorne seemed to suggest that he had a sense of guilt 
about being the equivalent of “a fiddler” in 1850, what were 
his feelings even earlier? The answer to this question takes us 
even closer to how the economic milieu of publication at this 
time may have influenced his selection of material. In fact, we 
may be getting into what a Marxist approach might call “pro- 
duction theory.” 

Hawthorne published his first story, “The Hollow of the 
Three Hills,” a witchcraft tale, in The Salem Gazette, his home- 
town newspaper, in 1830. For the next twenty years, he wrote 
brief fictions and published them anonymously, except for pe- 
tiods in which he did not write at all, having to work as an 
editor, as a clerk in custom houses, and as a member of the: 
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i lony Brook Farm in 1841. During this period nearly 
a eae cia tales appeared in print, but then his interest 
in these short pieces dropped completely when he produced 
his first full-length romance, The Scarlet Letter (1850). He was 
embarrassed by his “trifles,” as he called his short stories; he 
felt guilty for having wasted his time on them because, as he 
wrote in his preface to Mosses from an Old Manse, they did not 
“evolve some deep lesson” (Hawthorne, in Pearce 1124). He 
was also weary of his obscurity in producing only “fitful 
sketches . . . but half in earnest” (1148-49). Often he would 
not even put his name on them, but would sign them as “by 
the Author of” a previous tale. His depiction of the “romantic 
Solitary” in several of his tales is in a way the depiction of the 
American writer in the changing literary market of the 1830s 
and 1840s. 
Hawthorne wrote “Young Goodman Brown” while living as 
a recluse—a “romantic Solitary”—in his mother’s house. Hav- 
ing graduated from Bowdoin College, he had as yet no in- 
come; he was a young man longing for the way up and out. 
But the way out was also the way into something—in the Puri- 
tan sense, evil, the self, and its curse of writing. An equation 
seems to be developed between writing and the devil’s work: 
“But authors are always poor devils, and therefore Satan 


may 
take them,” Hawthorne told his mother. In hi 


s early tale “The 
Devil in Manuscript,” Oberon, a “damned author,” confronts 


“the fiend” in his works. Burning his manuscripts, he acciden- 
tally sets fire to his village, Screaming into the conflagration, “I 
will cry out in the loudest spirit with the wildest of the confu- 
sion.” Oberon, it is important to note, was a name Hawthorne 
used for himself in college (it also appears in “Fragments from 
the Journal of a Solitary Man,” published in 1837). 

In addition to the burden of his self-do 
being an artist—a “fiddler” 
Hawthorne entered. What 
buy? Because there were 


ubt and guilt at even 
—it was a difficult marketplace 
would he produce? Who would 


no international copyright laws, 
American publishers would pirate and sell popular British 


novelists of the day, which made it doubly hard for American 
writers to succeed. Americans felt they had to copy British 
forms. However, some were brave enough not to do so. For ex- 
ample, Herman Melville in his review “Hawthorne and His 
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Mosses” (1850) recognizes a fellow explorer of the murkier 
haunts of human psychology who is willing to experiment, a 
man who will “say NO in thunder” to those who wish to sup- 
press or disguise the darkness within. Melville thus identifies 
one of the main reasons for Hawthorne’s greatness—his will- 
ingness to return, however ambivalently, again and again to 
the forbidden topics that interested him, whether they would 
sell or not. 

Another marketplace concern Hawthorne had to face was 
that most of his readers and competitors were women. Such 
authors as Harriet Beecher Stowe and Catherine Sedgwick 
supplied the public demand for sentimental, domestic themes. 
Though Hawthorne created powerful female characters and 
seemed to regard the artistic nature as a somewhat feminized 
one apart from the world of male action, he was misunder- 
stood by some as merely sentimental. His fascination with the 
feminine actually took on an archetypal dimension, one that in 
its way allowed him to explore his own “darkness” right 
under the noses of readers like the contemporary Transcen- 
dentalist Margaret Fuller, who misunderstood him. Almost a 
century later, the English author D. H. Lawrence got closer to 
Hawthorne’s true themes: “You must look through the surface 
of American art, and see the inner diabolism of the symbolic 
meaning. Otherwise it is all mere childishness. That blue-eyed 
darling Nathaniel knew disagreeable things in his inner soul. 
He was careful to send them out in disguise” (83). 

Still another marketplace issue figures into Hawthorne’s ex- 
pressions of “inner diabolism.” This particular ingredient be- 
came the key to Hawthorne's contemporary success and to his 
long-standing fame. For Hawthorne did find a sensational 
Subject that was guaranteed to sell: exposure of utopian re- 
formers and ministers, so visible in mid-nineteenth-century 
America, and so clearly a figure that conjoined his own sense 
of guilt and his attitudes toward the feminine—a connection 
shared to some extent by his culture. The sunlit as well as the 
Sardonic sides of Hawthorne’s authorial persona had ample 
Opportunity for exercise when he wrote about the Puritan vil- 
lage of the seventeenth century, as seen in “Young Goodman 
Brown,” and about the utopian community of the nineteenth, 
as seen in Brook Farm, among others. 
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In his comments on Brook Farm and in his treatment of re- 
formists and millennialism, Hawthorne seems to have been 
taking aim at “perfectionism” as formulated by the French so- 
cialist Charles Fourier. Evidence for this view seems to be pro- 
vided by the exploitation of two women, and the suicide of 
one, in The Blithedale Romance, and by the treatment of Hester 
Prynne in the seemingly utopian Puritan society. The dark 
events of “Young Goodman Brown” are in keeping with these 
concerns evidenced in the later romances as well as in this 
story. Hawthorne’s linking of diabolism and reformism points 
to deep divisions within himself and within his nineteenth- 
century world. j 
From a cultural studies perspective, the contexts and 
sources of the literary work fill out the picture of literary pro- 
duction. In this instance, we can look at the other texts in the 
1835 issue of The New England Magazine which contained 
“Young Goodman Brown,” for they also appealed to the pub- 
lic’s interest in social reform and its critics. Among the other 
works were fiction and poetry, the occasional travel essay, po- 
litical analyses, and other popular genres. Among them appear 
examples of what is known as “dark reform” writing. “Dark 
reform” writings, also known as “immoral didacticism,” 
might be descriptions of, for example, the horrors of prostitu- 
tion or fornication, but in their tendency to dwell upon the 
lewdness of their subjects, they themselves become porno- 
graphic. This dichotomy has a parallel in Hawthorne. David 
Reynolds has identified a mixture in Hawthorn 
“which manifests an almost schizophrenic split” between 
what Reynolds calls the Conventional and the Subversive; 
the works may “exemplify the post-Gothic, Subversive Haw- 
thorne, obsessed by themes like fruitless quests, nagging guilt, 
crime, perversity, and so forth,” and they might also employ 
conventional “simplified piety, patriotic history, comforting 
angelic visions, domestic bliss, and regenerating childhood 
purity” (114). Not until the great tales of the 1835-36 period, 
including “Young Goodman Brown,” do we find Hawthorne 
bringing these opposing cultural forces together with mytho- 
poeic power. 
One of the most characteristic figures in dark reform writing 
was the se¢retly sinful churchgoer or the satanic preacher, the 


e’s early fiction 
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“reverend rake” (Reynolds 253-54, 262). In “Young Goodman 
Brown,” this familiar figure is cast as a preacher, and we recall 
the almost lurid ways that the satanic figure speaks: he is at 
once chillingly diabolic and tantalizingly seductive. In that 
1835 issue of New England Magazine, such a figure appears in 
an essay called “Atheism in New England.” The essayist takes 
a dim view of literary freedoms assumed by utopian reform- 
ers, and urges the “good men” of New England to defend “the 
morals, the laws, and the order of society” against the devilish 
reform activities of the “Infidel Party.” The “Free Inquirers” 
are associated with “licentious indulgence,” misdirection of 
youth, and avoidance of the conventional warnings of con- 
science; they “strive to spread doctrines, so subversive to mor- 
ality, and destructive of social order . . .” (Reynolds 54-56). 
There is further salivating about sexual freedom, “gratification 
of animal desire,” and books “which are sold for filthy lucre by 
the priest.” It is easy to forget that this essay, like “Young 
Goodman Brown,” was not written during Puritan times but 
nearly two hundred years later. 

In other words, sensationalism titillates, and it sells. In the 
midst of a publishing world that made it difficult for an 
American author to be rewarded on the basis of his own in- 
sights and skills; in a time when women writers and women 
readers were dominant; in a time when Hawthorne was 
wrestling, first, with being a writer at all, and, second, with his 
bent to inquire into the deep recesses of the individual and 
into the reformist societies of his day—in the midst of all this, 
Hawthorne was finding his own voice and themes that made 
him a successful author, with both a product to sell and a body 
of work that speaks across the generations. Within that body of 
work, no story speaks more eloquently or dramatically to 
Hawthorne’s obsession with the nature of evil—the “power of 
blackness”—and his awareness of the marketplace than does 
“Young Goodman Brown.” 


D. Telling the Truth, “Mainly”: Tricksterism in 
Huckleberry Finn 


The only issue that has worried readers of Huckleberry Finn 
more than race is the ending, and the two problems are closely: 
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related. After Jim has been presented as a fully realized human 
being, after Huck has sworn to go to hell rather than desert his 
friend, after their cherished comradeship on the river, Twain 
again turns on the slapstick and allows Huck and Tom to tor- 
ment Jim at the Phelps Farm. Furthermore, in a book that is 
often described as American literature’s most eloquent indict- 
ment of racism, one finds racial jokes and Edward Windsor 
Kemble’s 1885 illustrations of Jim as a shabby, servile simple- 
ton. During his own time Twain certainly was a source of im- 
mense embarrassment to those he harpooned with his satires, 
and he has refused to quiet down over one hundred years 
since he wrote his vexing masterpiece. 

The problem of the ending has been addressed by such dis- 
tinguished critics as T. S. Eliot, Ernest Hemingway, Lionel 
Trilling, Leo Marx, James M. Cox, and Roy Harvey Pearce. 
Some believe the “fatal” ending is a cop-out by its author, since 
he quit writing the novel for two years after Huck and. Jim 
pass Cairo in the fog in chapter 15. He must have run out of 
ideas and just wanted to get it finished. Or, say others, it is a 
brilliant indictment of Tom Sawyer’s brand of romanticism; 
thus it is true to the book’s overall satiric thrust. And it has 
been read as the only appropriate ending, given the antiheroic 
stance of the main character and his escapism, since it pre- 
serves Huck’s essential freedom. 

The controversies over race and 


worse, not better. The book has been banned in a number of 
school districts. Of course, 


it was banned in many places in 
Twain’s day, but for a different reason: it would encourage 
juvenile delinquency, smoking, and irreligion. It is a radical 


book, after all, attacking the conventional pieties of nineteenth- 
century America, not so different from those of our own day. 
But the questions regarding race are not easy to understand or 
discuss, and the disputes are sharp. 

For example, in the Bedford Case Study edition of Huckle- 
berry Finn, a number of critics present various sides of the 
question. Julius Lester calls Huckleberry Finn a “dangerous” 
book: Twain does not take Jim or black people at all seriously; 
Jim is childlike, only a “plaything” for Tom and Huck, and the 
prototypical “good nigger.” The overall situation also lacks 
credibility: Jim’s lack of knowledge and of anxiety about the 


the ending have gotten 
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trip is simply unbelievable, as is Miss Watson’s deathbed re- 
lease of her slave. The novel wrongfully idealizes a white male 
adolescent fantasy bf escaping responsibility; the famous 
“lighting out for the territory” is a “mockery of freedom, a 
void,” and the book as a whole reflects Twain's “contempt for 
humanity” (344, 347-48). 

But Justin Kaplan sees it differently in “Born to Trouble: One 
Hundred Years of Huckleberry Finn”: it is a “bitter irony” that 
the book has been called “racist”; it is in fact a “savage indict- 
ment of a society that accepted slavery as a way of life.” Huck 
and Jim “are simply too good for us, too truthful, too loyal, too 
passionate, and, in a profounder sense than the one we feel 
easy with, too moral.” Jim is “unquestionably the best person 
in the book,” and Twain’s portrait of slave times is more faith- 
ful and less stereotyped than Harriet Beecher Stowe’s: “One 
has to be deliberately dense to miss the point Mark Twain is 
making here and to construe [its] passages as evidences of his 
‘racism’ ” (355-57). 

Toni Morrison sees the controversy itself as what should be 
taught: she urges us to release the novel from “its clutch of 
Sentimental nostrums about lighting out to the territory, river 
gods, and the fundamental innocence of Americanness” and in- 
Stead to “incorporate its contestatory, combative critique of an- 
tebellum America.” She laments the gingerly way critics have 
approached race in this text: “It is not what Jim seems that 
Warrants inquiry, but what Mark Twain, Huck, and especially 
Tom need from him that should solicit our attention. In that 
Sense the book may indeed be ‘great’ because in its structure, 
in the hell it puts its readers through at the end, the frontal de- 
bate it forces, it simulates and describes the parasitical nature 
of white freedom.” In short, “freedom has no meaning to Huck 
Or to the text without the specter of enslavement” (54-57). 

One of the most surprising arguments about race in Huckle- 
berry Finn is advanced by Shelley Fisher Fishkin’s Was Huck 
Black? Mark Twain and African-American Voices; Fishkin argues 
that to a significant degree Twain modeled Huck’s voice on a 
ten-year-old black boy named Jimmy. Two years before he 
Published The Adventures of Tom Sawyer or started Huckleberry 
Finn, Twain met Jimmy, a “bright, simple, guileless little 
darkey boy . . . ten years old—a wide-eyed, observant little 
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chap . . . , the most exhaustless talker I ever came across” 
(“Sociable Jimmy,” New York Times, 29 November 1874). As 
Fishkin notes, “‘Sociable Jimmy’ takes the place of honor as 
the first piece Twain published that is dominated by the voice 
of a child.” Clearly Twain’s taking a black child named Jimmy, 
a white child from Hannibal named Tom Blankenship (whom 
Twain mentioned as a model for Huck), and a “smidgeon” of 
others from childhood, and transmuting them into a white 
child named Huck Finn “involved a measure of racial alchemy 
unparalleled in American literature” (Fishkin 14-15, 80). 

Huck’s and Jim’s narrative voices are thus culturally con- 
structed voices with sources in many places, including such 
African American ones‘as children and slaves from Twain’s 
childhood; Jimmy, perhaps; minstrel shows; slave narratives; 
and diverse African American oral traditions. 

These cultural sources affect interpretation. Jim’s apparent 
superstitiousness and gullibility about being taken on a late- 
night ride by witches, for example, needs to be seen in the con- 
text of African American folklore instead of being merely a 
stereotype out of minstrelsy. The tale of being “ridden by 
witches” has been recorded repeatedly by folklorists. Fishkin 
offers this frame: in the South “night-riders” dressed as ghosts 
(ancestors of the Ku Klux Klan) would come to frighten the 
slaves. So it is no surprise that an oral tradition of “night- 
riders” or “witches” would have evolved among slaves. Simi- 
larly, when Jim says he has always been good.to dead people, 
readers have picked this up as evidence of his foolishness— 
but in many of the cultures of the west coast of Africa there is a 


whole range of burial practices and spiritual beliefs involving 


continuing communication between the living and the dead 
(Fishkin 85). 


Was Huck “black”? We appreciate Fishkin’s answer—but we 
believe both the question and the answer demand an even 
larger cultural context. No, Huck was not black, but he was 
American, and that means that just as Twain absorbed the 
African American voices Fishkin describes, he was absorbing a 
lot of other things too, from American Indian folktales and 
other cultural practices to an array of Old World sources, in- 
cluding Shakespeare, the Bible, 


Calvinism, and Romantic po- 
etry. Clearly the tall tale tradition influenced Twain: Davy 
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Crockett, Johnson Jones Hooper, and George Washington Har- 
ris. But the most comprehensive way to assess Huck’s cultural 
role is to attend to his own voice, his narrative strategies, as 
presented in the novel. The feature that emerges most clearly 
is his comprehensive role as a Trickster. 

The book is full of lies, evasions, impersonations, false leads, 
unexpected reversals. Huck acts as Trickster, but the figure ap- 
pears in many incarnations in the story—in Tom, Jim, and the 
King and the Duke. Known primarily to white Americans of 
Twain's day and‘ours through the Uncle Remus stories of Joel 
Chandler Harris, the Trickster figure is of central importance 
to both African American and the American Indian folktales. 
As a nonwhite voice from “outside” middle-class culture in 
the nineteenth century, the Trickster helps construct Huck’s 
honest, uncorrupted point of view. Paradoxically, the lying 
Trickster—who in folklore is ultimately redemptive—actually 
allows for a point of view that may just tell the truth. 

The Trickster is one of the most ancient of mythical charac- 
ters and, as Elizabeth Ammons notes, one of the most unruly, 
though his transgressions are an integral part of communal 
life: disruptive though the Trickster is, “the dynamic is one of 
interaction” (vii, ix). The basic pattern or “tale type,” as folk- 
lorists call it, of the Trickster stories in American Indian litera- 
tures is this: prompted by his appetites, “Trickster the Over- 
Treacher” fixes on a particular goal, but to get it he will have to 
transform his identity radically or change society’s norms. He 
attempts to accomplish his aim several times but fails; some- 
times he is punished or killed, but he always survives to en- 
gage again in forbidden activities. The stories may be simple 
burlesques, developed scenes of dialogue, or even lengthy . 
story cycles. They generally tell of a discrete cultural scene— 
hosting customs or a religious ritual—which Trickster disrupts 
or which are disrupted simply because of human nature (a 
Sunday School picnic attacked by “Spaniards and A-rabs”?). 
Trickster exposes institutionalized power but also addresses 
the limitations of being human, many tales suggesting that 
any attempt to impose order on human experience is pre- 
sumptuous (Wiget 91, 94). 

Similarly, according to John Roberts, the African American 
Trickster is in control of his situation; he manipulates people at 
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will. He is indifferent to everything but making fools out of 
people or fellow animals; yet his is somehow a normative, 
heroic action. In this sense he is godlike and heroic—bigger 
than life. African Trickster tales emphasize the importance of 
creativity and inventiveness in dealing with situations pecu- 
liar.to the slave-master relationship, for Trickster stories em- 
body both the oppression of black people and their feelings of 
rebelliousness against white culture (“The African American 
Animal Trickster as Hero” 97, 100-105, 111). Roberts also notes 
that the focus on obtaining food was a direct restilt of the 
shortages imposed on them by the slavemasters. Tric 
was thus a justifiable response to the del 
ence they encountered as slaves (From Trickster to Badman 
35-37). Trickster tales also asse: 
contest the irrational authority 
those at the top of the social 
survived through wit (Roberts 
“The Signifying Monkey” 
African Trickster. As Henry 
“dwells at the margins of dis 
ing, ever embodying the amb: 


ing Monkey 52). “Signifying” may consist of such black ver- 
nacular practices as “testifying,” 


ksterism 


ignifying may goad, taunt, 

: Hte uses what Roger D. 
“language of implication,” a technique of 
“indirect argument or persuasion”; 


fun of.a policeman by copying his 


his back (51-52). The Signifying Monkey, Gates concludes, 
is not only a master of technique; he is technique, or style 


Slous authority,' şo 
lly conscious Indian 
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Trickster and Tom the manipulative African Trickster; but at 
other times each shares in the other’s “tradition.” As in the 
African tradition in particular, the boys know the value of 
never seeming to be a Trickster, of playing dumb and retaining 
control of a situation that seems on the surface to have them at 
its mercy. 

Pranks, disguises, superstitions, prayers and spells, confi- 
dence games, playacting, faked death, cross-dressing, outright 
rebellion, social humbuggery, social hypocrisy and delusion: 
from Tom Sawyer’s gang of highwaymen in chapter 2 to 
Old Sister Hotchkiss’s cabin full of forty “niggers crazy’s 
Nebokoodneezer” in chapter 41, the folk figure of the Trickster 
shows himself in Huckleberry Finn. He is there even before the 
text itself begins. On the back of the title page of the book ap- 
pear two bits of prefatory text: first, an “Explanatory” concern- 
ing dialects in the book: “I make this explanation for the rea- 
son that without it many readers would suppose that all these 
characters were trying to talk alike and not succeeding.” Un- 
derneath appears a “Notice”: 


Persons attempting to find a motive in this narrative will be 
prosecuted; persons attempting to find a moral in it will be ban- 


ished; persons attempting to find a plot in it will be shot. 
BY ORDER OF THE AUTHOR 
Per G. G., CHIEF OF ORDNANCE. 


Even for an avowed satirist, this is a risky way to win over 
readers at the beginning of a book. First, the “Explanatory” is a 
tongue-in-cheek warning to readers that what appears to be 
may not be—or may be, a troubling statement about the simul- 
taneous importance of voice and its possible inauthenticity. 
And then the reader is threatened with extreme sanctions 
against “finding a moral.” Do we take that as encouragement 
to find a moral, or should we leave it at face value and at- 
tribute to Twain a different kind of novelistic development? 
We do not know. The “Explanatory” doesn’t explain, and 
the “Notice” only puts us on notice that we had better watch 
out. 

_The first paragraph of the text itself has an even more am- 
biguous tone: 
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You don’t know about me without you have read a book by; the 
name of “The Adventures of Tom Sawyer,” but that ain’t no 
matter. That book was made by Mr. Mark Twain, and he told 
the truth, mainly. There was things which he stretched, but 
mainly he told the truth. That is nothing. I never seen anybody 
but lied, one time or another, without it was Aunt Polly, or the 
widow, or maybe Mary. Aunt Polly—Tom’s Aunt Polly, she is— 
and Mary, and the Widow Douglas, is all told about in that 
book—which is mostly a true book; with some stretchers, as I 
said before. 


Here is a character speaking as though he is writing the 
present book (and he complains of how hard it is to do later 
on), but who confesses that his existence arises from another 

_ book by a Mark Twain, who “mainly” told the truth (but also 
lied) about events which he, Huck, knows factually. We have 
several layers of narrative reality here with the problem of 
what “truth” might be in such an environment. 

Lying forms the basis for most episodes, and obviously 
these tricks point up the one huge lie of slavery. Twain’s pat- 
tern of lying in Huckleberry Finn through his Trickster hero 
poses his fiction against the big lies of society—white superi- 
ority, self-righteousness, social snobbery, confidence games, 
and a thousand other falsehoods. Huck’s own lying leaves a 
negative space for readers to fill in the “truth” as they see it. 

Like those of the American Indian and African American 
Tricksters, Huck’s lies are generally about personal identity, 
and they are directed at survival for himself and Jim. They cre- 
ate alternate worlds in which he (and sometimes Jim) has a 
more stable identity and a family. Sometimes he lies for the 
fun of it, and occasionally he goes too far and gets caught. But 
he knows when that is happening, unlike Tom, who lies purely 


for fun; and, unlike the King and the Duke, he does not lie only 
for profit. 


But then there is a bad lie. Huck fo 
thinking that he only dreamed their 
then lets Jim retell his dream and “’ 
all interpreted well enough,” Huck says, “but what does these 
things stand for?” Huck gestures at the leaves and rubbish on 
the raft and the smashed oar: “Jim looked at the trash, and 
then looked at me, and back at the trash again... . He 


ols Jim in chapter 15 into 
Separation in the fog, and 
terpret” it. “Oh well, that’s 
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looked at me steady, without ever smiling, and says: ‘What do 
dey stan’ for? I's gwyne to tell you. . . . Dat truck dah is 
trash; en trash is what people is dat puts dirt on de head er dey 
fren’s en makes ‘em ashamed.” Huck says that he has to 
“work himself up to go and apologize to a nigger,” but that “I 
warn’t ever sorry for it afterwards, neither. I didn’t do him no 
more mean tricks, and I wouldn’t done that one if I'd a 
knowed it would make him feel that way.” 

This moment is as morally significant to Huck as his later fa- 
mous decision not to “pray a lie” and to go to hell rather than 
betray Jim, and it leads directly to his second episode of moral 
growth. Here the Trickster learns who he is and who he is not, 
who Jim is and who he is not. When Huck swears he will play 
no more “mean” tricks on Jim, he tells the truth, but the world 
around him will continue to lie. Trickster, as Ammons ob- 
served, lives in a “web” of the individual and the communal. 
When he plays tricks that appear to be “mean” later on in the 
story, including not telling Jim at first that the King and Duke 
were frauds, acquiescing in their binding Jim and dressing him 
up as King Lear, and cooperating with Tom’s imprisonment of 
Jim at the Phelps Farm, we might wonder at his promise. Huck 
does live up to his promise (he thinks) not to do things that 
would make Jim feel bad. But underneath Huck’s presumed 
rationalizing, Twain’s own tricks are not so easy to explain. 
The “trash” scene may be a turning point in more ways than 
one, and Huck remains Trickster to Jim as Twain remains 
Trickster to us. 

The general tone of the story changes after the lie to Jim; im- 
mediately afterwards, the King and Duke make their appear- 
ance. Huck’s tricksterism is overshadowed by their frauds. 
Huck’s lies become more comic in contrast; for example, there 
is the hilarious scene between him and the Harelip in chapter 
26, in which he discusses his familiarity with William the 
Fourth of England, who goes to his church—which, funny 
though it is, illustrates how Huck’s contact with the King and 
the Duke have led him into absurdity; he doesn’t fool the 
Harelip for a minute. As the plot of bilking the Wilkses gets 
out of hand, Huck is saved from sharing the fate of the King 
and the Duke by his regard -for Mary Jane Wilks, but of course, 
characteristically, he has to resort to tricks to help her. With 
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ing sorted out, Huck says, “I judged I had done it 
Aa e reckoned Tom Sawyer couldn’t a done it no 
neater himself. Of course he would a throwed more style into 
it, but I can’t do that very handy, not being brung up to it.” Un- 
consciously, and despite all the layers of trickiness, he ex- 
preses his own basic honesty. When he tears up his letter to 
Miss Watson, he does so because “I was playing double. I was 
letting on to give up sin, but.away inside of me I was holding 
on to the biggest one of all.” But by the end of the novel, the 
reader perceives that the Trickster himself has been tricked: 
Huck fails to realize that, contrary to his own conscious per- 
ception, he is a profoundly moral human being. 


E. Cultures in Conflict: A Story Looks at Cultural Change 
When we turn to Alice Walker’s 
grandmama,” it seems easy enoug) 
view with a new historical view. 
this new historical view is conte: 


some lost or denied, all in some 
sort of conflict. 
In an earlier period of American literature—the late nine- 
teenth cen g 


But this is not a local color 


story. Photographs are in fact 
being taken in the story, but the 


y are to be part of the collection 
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of one of the daughters, possibly just for her own use. She 
carefully snaps pictures that show her mother in front of the 
house, at one point managing to get mother, house, and cow 
all in the same shot. This daughter, Dee, has come back to visit 
her mother and her sister, but now Dee represents a culture 
quite different from what she left behind when she went to col- 
lege. Her Polaroid and the automobile in which she has re- 
turned are distinctly different from what her mother and sister 
Maggie have as their conveniences and luxuries—a cool spot 
in the yard, some quilts, some snuff. Local color there is, but 
not simply as a variant of early realism. Rather, it serves to 
contrast a traditional culture with an emerging consciousness 
that African Americans are not nece8sarily destined to share- 
cropping or subsistence living. 

Dee has been sent to college. She has gotten an education. 
Her opportunity has come from her mother and her mother’s 
church, which had the foresight to send her away so that she 
could better reach her potential. The traditional culture that 
she has left behind is the very culture that has enabled her to 
be part of a different world, a fact about which she seems to be 
at best dimly aware. But the culture of college is not the nly 
new culture with which she has allied herself. Somewhat to 
the dismay of her mother and her sister, Dee has also attached 
herself to a subculture within that new world of African 
Americans who desire not only to break with the past of eco- 
nomic, social, and psychological hardship (and legalized slav- 
ery before that), but also to seek to reconnect with African 
roots. The phenomenon of seeking one’s roots is of course not 
unique to late-twentieth-century American life (genealogical 
study has been around a long time), but the particular kind of 
seeking that is evident in this story is a late-twentieth-century 
Phenomenon that manifests itself especially in the use of 
words and names, and sometimes of hair styles and clothing, 
indigenous not to America but to Africa. 

So we watch Dee and her friend drive up to visit the mother 
and Maggie. Dee’s hair “stants straight up like the wool on a 
Sheep.” She says “Wa-su-zo-Tean-o!” Her friend has “hair to 
his navel” and says, “ Asalamalakim, my mother and sister.” 
Dee denies her earlier name: “No, Mama. Not ‘Dee,’ Wangero 
Leewanika Kemanjo!” The mother asks what happened to 
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“Dee,” and her daughter answers, “She’s dead. I couldn’t bear 
it any longer being named after the people who oppress me.” 
Clearly, for Dee her earlier name (in spite of her mother’s ef- 
fort to show its family history) represents the past, the oppres- 
sive culture of the dominant majority, from which she now 
seeks to separate herself so as to build on her roots as she now 
sees them. 


Let us reflect on a couple of items in Dee’s words in new his- 
torical terms. 
One item is names. Particularly since the 1960s this country 


has seen a phenomenon that clearly Alice Walker has woven 
into her sto 


rejoinder to her mother is 
‘Omics of their world. Dee, 
r herself upon her mother, says, 
“[Dee’s] dead. I couldn't bear it any longer being named after 
the people who oppress me.” “Oppression” is the operative 
concept here, clearly tied to the name Dee associates with her 
past. And with oppression we 
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plantations of the American South. The house that Dee’s 
mother and sister live in is obviously the antithesis of antebel- 
lum homes nearby. 

Again, in a further application of a cultural approach to the 
story, the new historicist could easily take the story itself as a 
form of history, a documentary of the real world to which 
Alice Walker and thousands of others have borne witness. The 
story is a literary documentation of what photographs have 
preserved, of what health and demographic records have pre- 
served—and in fact what a traveler can still observe to this 
day. (A side note: while the story is set in a rural area, the 
themes we are tracing have.counterparts in virtually every city 
in the country.) 

In review, the collocation of the name that Dee asserts and 
the word “oppress” clearly invites specific insights in a cul- 
tural studies approach to the story. But the story is not neces- 
sarily—or not only—a Marxist story. It is a story of cultures in 
conflict. 

As such, it raises questions beyond oppression and econom- 
ics, important though they may be. It raises a question of how 
one finds one’s culture, one’s roots. Dee has adopted a name 
that shows her resistance to the socioeconomic culture that she 
calls oppressive. Still, is a newly adopted culture with a claim 
on a world half a world away truly a “culture”? Rather, some 
Would argue that a culture is something lived, part and parcel 
of one’s everyday existence; it is almost as if one’s lived culture 
must be below the level of consciousness if it is to be authentic. 
It must be natural; it must simply “be.” When Dee and her 
friend use strange words to greet the mother and Maggie and 
When they announce their names (apparently recently 
adopted, at least by Dee), this is not the culture of the 
mother—nor perhaps of Africa either. But it does seem to be 
akin to a movement about which we hear within the story. The 
mother alludes to “those beef-cattle peoples down the road,” 
who also “said ‘Asalamalakim’ when they met you, too.” 
Dee’s friend apparently knows of them and of some kind of 
Movement associated with them, for he says, “I accept some of 
their doctrines, but farming and raising cattle is not my style.” 
So even here we have a further complication of cultures or 
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. Does Dee’s mother see the new ideas as foreign to 
Prac ae attuned to what she has known than to Dee’s 
efforts to take on a new identity? It would seem so. : 

Because the story is told from the point of view of the 
mother, with her somewhat jaundiced view of what Dee has 
done:and has become, we must be cautious about assuming an 
authoria] favoritism toward any one view of which culture or 
subculture is “right.” Rather, it seems more appropriate to say 
that what we have is an insight into a fact of late-twentieth- 
century shifts in America. 

Much earlier in the çentury, the shift from an agrarian to an 
industrial-commercial base was an obvious phenomenon of 
American society. But for Black Americans specifically, the 
shift had come at a markedly slower pace, with less successful 
results. The mother in “Everyday Use” seems not too eager to 
participate in that shift, even though she and her church fur- 
thered Dee’s participation. Dee, on the other hand, is clearly 
eager for it. The Polaroid camera is an objective symbol of that 
shift, just as much as keeping the quilts for 
the mother’s reticence to make the chan: 
complex, however, because Dee is also trying to hold on- to a 
bit of the old culture, even as she converts its objective sym- 
bols to “something artistic,” thus depriving them of their origi- 
nal vitality as “useful” objects. 

There is no person in the story who directly or indirectly 
represents the dominant or majority culture, but allusions to 
the dominant culture form an obvious and major subtext for 
the story. The most extended passage comes early in the 
story—the dream that the mother reports about seeing herself 
as part of a television show, something like what she associates 
with Johnny Carson. In that dream she would take on charac- 
teristics that daughter Dee would want her to have—"a hun- 
dred pounds lighter, my skin like an uncooked barley pan- 
cake. My hair glistens in the hot bright lights. Johnny Carson 
has much to do to keep up with my quick and witty tongue.” 
But she knows that this is a dream, an entry into another cul- 
ture that will not happen for her. “Who can even imagine me 

looking a strange white man in the eye?” There is some indica- 
tion that the dominant culture was little interested in educat- 


Maggie suggests 
ge. The situation is 
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ing the blacks: “After second grade,” the mother says, “the 
school was closed down. Don’t ask me why: in 1927 colored 
asked fewer questions than they do now.” Later, Dee directly 
mentions “the people who oppress me,” as we have already 
noted. Another instance is the mother’s recalling how “white 
folks poisoned some of the herd” of the “beef-cattle peoples 
down the road.” 

In summary, “Everyday Use” represents a variety of cul- 
tures and subcultures, in varying degrees of tension among 
themselves: the dominant, white majority, not directly repre- 
sented in the story, but important throughout; a black culture 
that is somewhat typical of the agrarian South; the changing 
and more assertive subgroup that is entering (or creating) a 
different culture from that earlier tradition; and a subset of this 
subgroup that associates itself with a different continent—but 
which is not even then homogeneous, as Dee’s friend indicates 
about not accepting all of “their doctrines.” From the point of 
view of the new historicists, this story may not be as oriented 
toward action or a political agenda as some pieces of literature 
might be because it seems to have a certain degree of ambi- 
guity: neither Dee nor her mother is wholly right or wholly 
wrong. Nevertheless, the close reader must be aware of the so- 
cial, economic, and political forces at work during the latter 
part of the twentieth century if the full impact of the story is to 
be appreciated. 
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Additional Approaches 


In mature interpretation of a piece of literature, the reader may 
respond at any given moment from one particular orienta- 
tion—perhaps a biographical, historical, feminist, formalistic, 
or psychological approach. Ideally, however, the reader’s ulti- 
mate response should be multiple and eclectic. Because a work 
of literary art embodies a potential human experience and be- 
cause human experience is multidimensional, the reader needs 
a variety of ways to approach and to realize (make real) that 
experience. 

In this chapter we therefore indicate other contemporary ap- 
proaches to literature, either because they are different from 
those already detailed or because they place different em- 
phases upon some of the aspects of these approaches. In addi- 
tion, we depart in this chapter from the established pattern in 
that we do not offer explications of the five works analyzed in 
most of the chapters. Rather, we suggest a number of ap- 
proaches that may profitably be studied further. 

Beside the eclectic emphasis of this cha) 
several other characteristics. First, after the 
success of the “old” New Critics in teaching 
printed text and to se 
deed, it was to be ex 


pter, we may note 
great and salutary 
us to return to the 
e it as artifact, it is not surprising—in- 
pected—that a reaction should take us 
somewhat away from formalism. A number of schools or ap- 
proaches have suggested that in emphasizing the artifact the 
formalists neglected the humanness of the experience of litera- 
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ture, neglected the social or cultural milieux of literature, or 
falsified the vision of a true eclectic. Several of the approaches 
we survey here reflect this swing away from the allegedly ob- 
jective approach of the New Critics. Second, some of the ap- 
proaches in this chapter have European origins. The great 
movement of the New Critics was centered in America, with 
some ties to or even some origins in England. But other move- 
ments such as structuralism and post-structuralism that have 
exerted significant influence upon American criticism have 
predominantly Continental origins. Third, a number of the ap- 
proaches in this chapter are in some respects quite traditional 
and are partly suggested in chapter 2. However, not all ap- 
proaches could be discussed in the context of chapter 2, and 
some have new dimensions. Consequently, although their 
roots are traditional enough, their contemporary manifesta- 
tions may seem quite different. We have in mind, for example, 
the neo-Aristotelians, the rhetorical approach, the genre ap- 
proach, the history of ideas, and source and influence studies 
(including some aspects of “genetic” criticism). 

Still another characteristic of this chapter is its special kind 
of utility. As already indicated, the following sections do not 
offer readings of Huckleberry Finn, Hamlet, “Young Goodman 
Brown,” “Everyday Use,” or “To His Coy Mistress.” Rather, 
these sections are stepping-stones to that eclectic reading we 
have stressed, whatever work the reader is interested in. Each 
of the sections provides orientation to the approach under dis- 
cussion, including something of its history, sometimes an indi- 
cation of how it overlaps with other approaches, frequently 
the names of critics and their works associated with the ap- 
Proach, and occasionally some very brief examples of the ap- 
Proach in practice. There is usually a range within a section, so 
that neophytes may at the very least become aware of the exis- 
tence of the approach and more advanced readers can see 
where they might go to learn more. It is for this last reason that 
the sections are consciously allusive and sometimes resemble 
annotated bibliographies. Not al} the books and articles cited 
explicitly deal with the approach under consideration, but 
they are germane or at least suggestive and frequently contain 
annotations and bibliographies of their own.that will lead the 
reader to additional materials. 
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is chapter describing additional approaches contin- 
Bs ar that has informed this handbook throughout: be- 
cause literature is the verbal artistic expression of humankind 
qua humankind, with all the richness, depth, and complexity 
that concept suggests, literary criticism is necessarily the com- 
posite of many ways of approaching that experience. Itis neces- 
sarily eclectic because no one way of reading a piece of litera- 
ture can capture all that is in it, just as no simplistic notion can 
embody all that the human being is. For that we need many 
approaches. 


Œ I. ARISTOTELIAN CRITICISM (INCLUDING THE 
CHICAGO SCHOOL) 


Few works of literary criticism can hope to wear so well, or so 
long, as Aristotle’s Poetics (fourth century B.c.). Our theories of 
drama and of the epic, the recognition of genres as a way of 
studying a piece of literature, and our methodology of study- 
ing a work or group of works and then inducing theory from 
practice can all find beginnings in the Poetics. More specifically, 
from the Poetics we have such basic notions as catharsis, the 
characteristics of the tragic hero (the noble figure; tragic pride, 
or hubris; the tragic flaw), the formative elements of drama 
(action or plot, character, thought, diction, melody, and specta- 
cle), the necessary unity of plot, and perhaps most signifi- 
cantly, the basic concept of mimesis, or imitation, the idea that 
works of literature are imitations of actions, the differences 
among them resulting from means, objects, and manner. 

In practice, readers may be Aristotelian when they distin- 
guish one genre from another, when they question whether 
Arthur Miller’s Willy Loman 


can be tragic or affirm that 
Melville’s Ahab is, when they stress plot rather than character 


or diction, or when they stress the mimetic role of literature. 
In formal criticism readers will do well to study Matthew 
Arnold's 1853 preface to his poems as a notable example of 
Aristotelian criticism in the nineteenth century. In the twenti- 
eth century one critic has said that the “ideal critic” would be 
neo-Aristotelian if he or she “scrupulously [induced] from 
practice” (Hyman 387). 


Though Aristotelian principles are certainly a traditional 
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way of examining literature, their most important twentieth- 
century use is associated with a group of critics who were col- 
leagues at the University of Chicago during the 1940s. While 
stressing their humanistic concern and their pervading hope 
for a broadly based literary criticism, the members of the 
Chicago School were in part reacting against what seemed to 
them to be an inadequacy in the work of the New Critics: for 
Ronald S. Crane, “bankruptcy” and “critical monism.” Conse- 
quently, they called for an openness to critical perspectives, a 
“plurality” of methods, and advocated using Aristotle’s princi- 
ples comprehensively and systematically enough to be devel- 
oped beyond what Aristotle himself had set down. 

That call was made by Crane, in his introduction to Critics and 
Criticism: Ancient and Modern (18); in that book Crane and his 
colleagues—W. R. Keast, Richard McKeon, Norman MacLean, 
Elder Olson, and Bernard Weinberg—gathered papers that they 
had published as early as 1936. Arranged in three sections, the 
essays dealt with “representative critics of the present day,” 
“figures and episodes in the history of criticism from the Greeks 
through the eighteenth century,” and “theoretical questions re- 
lating to the criticism of criticism and of poetic forms” (1). Not 
all the essays were explicitly “Aristotelian,” though Crane 
made it clear that a “major concern of the essays . . . is with 
the capacities for modern development and use of . . . the po- 
etic method of Aristotle” (12). 

Another work of importance produced by this movement is 
Crane’s The Languages of Criticism and the Structure of Poetry. 
But although this book and Critics and Criticism are frequently 
alluded to by other critics, the Chicago neo-Aristotelians made 
less of an impact than the New Critics against whom they took 
up arms. Ten years after The Languages of Criticism, for exam- 
Ple, Walter Sutton wrote: 


The neo-Aristotelian position developed by Crane and his col- 
leagues is valuable for its emphasis upon theory, historical per- 
spective, and scholarly discipline. It has, however, stimulated 
very little practical criticism. The active movement that the 
leaders hoped for never developed, although their work un- 
doubtedly encouraged a renewal of interest in genre criticism, 
shared by critics like Kenneth Burke and Northrop Frye in 
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modified forms and by many other scholar critics within the 
universities. (173) 


The reader will find Sutton’s chapter on the neo-Aristotelians 
helpful because it provides not only interpretive summaries of 
some of their work but also comments on possible deficiencies 
of the neo-Aristotelians and on their relationships to other 
schools of criticism. 

Although Sutton may have been correct in saying that the 
neo-Aristotelian efforts of the Chicago School stimulated very 
little practical criticism, renewed efforts in rhetorical criticism, 
and possibly in genre criticism and in some of the later stresses 
on fiction as a serial form, may be mutations of Aristotelian 
criticism. This seems to be the thought of Donald Pizer when 
he writes that neo-Aristotelianism can be seen in “new and in- 
fluential forms.” Pizer cites as examples two books, Charles C. 
Walcutt’s Man’s Changing Mask and Robert Scholes and Robert 
Kellogg’s The Nature of Narrative. These boo 


ks, according to 
Pizer, deal with the similarities between “all serial art” and fic- 


tion, which is seen as “a late example of . . . permanent ele- 
ments” of narrative and characterization. Because of these 


similarities, the books by Walcutt and by Scholes and Kellogg, 


among others, “reflect what can be called an Aristotelian tem- 
per” (574). 
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@ ll. GENRE CRITICISM 


Genre criticism, criticism of kinds or types, like several of the 
approaches described in this chapter (Aristotelian, rhetorical, 
history of ideas, and source study), is a traditional way of ap- 
proaching a piece of literature, having been used in this case at 
least as far back as Aristotle’s Poetics and, like some other tra- 
ditional approaches, genre criticism has been given revitalized 
attention in modern times, modifying what was accepted as 
genre criticism for some two thousand years. 

Since the time of the classical Greeks and especially during 
the neoclassical period, it was assumed that if readers knew 
into what genre a piece of literature fell, they knew much 
about the work itself. Put simply, Athenian citizens going to 
see a play by Sophocles knew in advance that the story would 
be acted out by a small group of actors, that they would be see- 
ing and hearing a chorus as part of the production, and that a 
certain kind of music would accompany the chorus. When Vir- 
gil set out to write an epic for Augustan Rome, he chose to 
work within the genre that he knew already from Homer. Ac- 
cording to the conventions of epic, he announced his theme in 
his opening line, he set his hero out on journeys and placed 

in combat situations, he saw to it that the gods were in- 
volved as they had been in the Iliad and the Odyssey, and in the 
two halves of his Aeneid he even provided actions that were 
roughly parallel to the actions of the Odyssey (journey) and the 
Iliad (warfare). Because Alexander Pope and his readers were 
Schooled in the classics, and the genres of classic literature, his 
Parody of the epic was easily recognizable in his mock-epic, 
The Rape of the Lock. Pope took the conventions of the epic 
genre and deliberately reversed them: the epic theme is 
mighty contests” arising from “trivial things”; the hero is a 
flirtatious woman with her appropriate “arms”; the journey is 
to Hampton Court, a place of socializing and gossip; the battle 
1s joined over a card table, with the cards as troops; the epic 
Weapon is a pair of scissors; the epic boast is about cutting off a 
lock of hair. The same use of a genre with deliberate twisting 
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i entions can be found in Thomas Gray’s “Ode on the 
tart Favourite Cat, Drowned in a Tub of Gold Fishes,” 
where again high style and low matter join. Here odes, death, 
cats, and goldfish come together in such fashion that one genre 
becomes its mirror image. Instead of a serious ode (or elegy) 
on a serious matter, we have a humorous, even a bathetic 
poem. ne es 

Such are the kinds of observations that traditional genre criti- 

cism could provide. It held sway through the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when it was even dominant. It was less vital as a form of 
criticism in the nineteenth century, although the conventional 
types, such as drama, lyric, and romance, were still recognized 
and useful for terminology, as they still are. In more recent 
times, however, new interest has been developed in genre criti- 
cism, especially in theoretical matters, 
Of major significance is Northrop Frye’s Anatomy of Criti- 
cism. In his introduction Frye points to our debt to the Greeks 
for our terminology for and our distinctions among some 
genres, and he also notes that we have not gone much beyond 
what the Greeks gave us (13). This he proposes to correct in his 
anatomy. Although much of his book is archetypal criticism, 
and hence has relevance for chapter 5, much of it—especially 
the first essay, “Historical Criticism: Theory of Modes,” and 
the fourth essay, “Rhetorical Criticism: Theory of Genres”— 
also bears upon genre criticism. Summarizing Frye is a chal- 
lenge we shall gladly ignore, but two Passages in particular 
will illustrate his technique of illuminating a critical problem 
and will provide insight especially into genre criticism. Calling 
attention to the “origin of the words drama, epic and lyric,” 
Frye says that the “central principle of genre is simple enough. 
The basis of generic distinctions in literature appears to be the 
radical of presentation. Words may be acted in front of a spec- 
tator; they may be spoken in front of a listener; they may be 
sung or chanted; or they may be written for the reader” 
(246-47). Later he says, “The purpose of criticism by genres is 
not so much to classify as to clarify such traditions and affini- 
ties, thereby bringing out a large number of literary relation- 
ships that would ‘not be noticed as long as there were no 
context established for them” (247-48). On the face of it these 
passages, though helpful, are not much different from what 
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Aristotle offered in the Poetics, but on such bases Frye ranges 
far and wide (much more than we can here suggest) in his 
study of modes and genres, classifying, describing, dividing, 
subdividing. 

Monumental as the work is, it provoked mixed responses, 
and we may cite two works that differ from Frye’s, sometimes 
explicitly, as they offer other insights into genre criticism. 

E. D. Hirsch’s Validity in Interpretation makes only small ref- 
erence to Frye, and presents (among other things) a quite dif- 
ferent approach to genre criticism (ch. 3, “The Concept of 
Genre”). Less concerned with the extensive anatomizing of lit- 
erature and of literary criticism (Hirsch implies that Frye’s 
classification is “illegitimate” [110-11]), Hirsch insists on the 
individuality of any given work. More important, he shows 
again and again how the reader’s understanding of meaning is 
dependent on the reader’s accurate perception of the genre 
that the author intended as he wrote the work. (Hirsch is not, 
however, thinking simplistically of short story, for example, in 
contrast to masque, epic, or the like.) If the reader assumes that 
a work is in one genre but jf is really in another, only misread- 
ing can result: “An interpreter’s notion of the type of meaning 
he confronts will powerfully influence his understanding of 
details. This phenomenon will recur at every level of sophisti- 
cation and is the primary reason for disagreements among 
qualified interpreters” (75). And again: “Understanding can 
Occur only if the interpreter proceeds under the same system 
of expectations” as the speaker or writer (80). Such a statement 
reminds us that if a person reads The Rape of the Lock without 
any previous knowledge of the epic, we must wonder whether 
he or she has truly read Pope’s poem. For if readers do not rec- 
ognize conventions, they are reading at best at a superficial 
level. As Hirsch says, “every shared type of meaning [every 
genre] can be defined as a system of conventions” (92). Else- 
where, Hirsch is helpful in showing that when we read a work 
with which we are not previously familiar or read a work that 
1s creating a new genre, we operate (“triangulate”) by moving 
back and forth from what we know to what we do not know 
well yet. 

Still another work that qualifies Frye’s treatment of genres 
while offering its own insights (though basically on fiction) is 
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Robert Scholes’s Structuralism in Literature. Scholes's discus- 
sion (117-41) is closer to Frye’s than is Hirsch’s, but it brings to 
the treatment not only qualifications of Frye’s classifications 
but also the influences of recent work in structuralism (see the 
section in this chapter), whereas Frye’s emphasis is archetypal 
and rhetorical. 

All three of these works—those of Frye, Hirsch, and Scholes— 
although they are challenging and stimulating, are sometimes 
difficult. Part of the difficulty when they are dealing with gen- 
res derives from the fact that pieces of literature do not simply 
and neatly fall into categories, or genres (even the folk ballad, 
seemingly obvious as a narrative form, partakes of the lyric, 
and of the drama, the latter through its dialogue). This difficulty 
arises from the nature of literature itself: it is original, imagina- 
tive, creative, and hence individualistic. But regardless of litera- 
ture’s protean quality, our interpretation of it is easier if we can 
recognize a genre, if we can therefore be provided with a set of 
“expectations” and conventions, and if we can then recognize 
when the expectations are fulfilled and when they are imagina- 
tively adapted. Perhaps one of the most beneficial aspects of en- 
gaging in genre criticism is that, in our efforts to decide into 
what genre a challenging piece falls, we come to experience the 
literature more fully: “how we finally categorize the poem be- 
comes irrelevant, for the fact of trying to categorize—even 
through the crudest approach—has brou 
its individual qualities for genre-criticism to give way to some- 
thing more subtle” (Rodway 91). More recent inquiries into 
genre have been carried out in the books and articles of Gérard 
Genette, Gary Saul Morson, and Wendy Steiner. 


ght us near enough to 
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@ Ill. SOURCE STUDY AND RELATED APPROACHES 
(GENETIC CRITICISM) 


The kind of approach, or the set of related approaches, dis- 
cussed in this section does not have a generally accepted 
name. It would be pleasant but not altogether helpful if we 
could settle upon what Kenneth Burke called it—a “high class 
kind of gossip”—for Burke was describing part of what we are 
interested in: the “inspection of successive drafts, notebooks, 
the author’s literary habits in general” (Gibson 171). 

We might call the approach genetic, because that is the word 
sometimes used when a work is considered in terms of its ori- 
gins. We would find the term appropriate in studying the 
growth and development of the work, its genesis, as from its 
sources. However, the term seems effectively to have been pre- 
empted by critics for the method of criticism that, as David 
Daiches says, accounts for the “characteristics of the writer’s 
work” by looking at the sociological and psychological phe- 
nomena out of which the work grew (358-75). Similarly, the 
Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics uses the term genetic 
in surveying the methods of criticism that treat how the work 
“came into being, and what influences were at work to give it 
exactly the qualities that it has. Characteristically, [genetic crit- 
ics] try to suggest what is in the poem by showing what lies 
behind it” (Preminger 167). These phrases would come near to 
what we are calling “source study and related approaches,” 
except for the fact that these statements tend to have a socio- 
logical context, where the work is seen as a piece of documen- 
tary evidence for the milieu that gave rise to it. (This sort of 
Criticism is now the province of the new historicists; see the 
Section entitled “The New Historicism” in chapter 7.) 

More precisely, then, by “source study and related ap- 
Proaches” we mean the growth and development of a work as 
Seen through a study of the author’s manuscripts during the 
Stages of composition of the work, of notebooks, of sources 
and analògues, and of various other influences (not necessarily 
Sociological or psychological) that lie in the background of the 
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work. In such study, our assumption is that from the back- 
ground we can derive clues to a richer, more accurate appre- 
ciation of the work. It may be that such an assumption is some- 
thing of a will-o’-the-wisp, for we can never be precisely sure 
of how the creative process works, of the accuracy of our 
guesses, of the “intentioh” of thé author (a vexed question in 
modern criticism). Well suited as an introduction to this kind 
of criticism and a pleasant indication of both the advantages 
and the disadvantages of this approach to literature is the col- 
lection of pieces from which we took the Kenneth Burke quo- 
tation: Walker Gibson’s Poems in the Making. Introducing the 
pieces he has gathered, Gibson calls attention to the problem 
of the “relevance of any or all of these accounts” in our gaining 
a “richer appreciation of poetry,” but at the same time he 
clearly believes that this high-class kind of gossip offers pos- 
sibilities. Accordingly, he provides a variety of specific ap- 
proaches—different kinds of manuscript study, essays by the 
original authors (for example, Edgar Allan Poe and Stephen 
Spender on their own works), the classic study (in part) of 
“Kubla Khan” by John Livingston Lowes, and T. S. Eliot's dev- 
astating attack on that kind of scholarship. Not in Gibson’s 
compendium but of interest because of the popularity of the 
poem is a similar study of Robert Frost’s “Stopping by Woods 
on a Snowy Evening.” An analysis of the manuscript of the 
poem shows how Frost worked out his words and his rhyme 
scheme, crossing out words not conducive to the experience 
of the poem. At the same time, Frost's own (separate) com- 
ments on the writing of the poem help us to interpret what the 
marks in the manuscript suggest (for this study see Charles W. 
Cooper and John Holmes, Preface to Poetry). An excellent exam- 
ple of this kind of work is Robert Gittings’s Odes of Keats and 
Their Earliest Known Manuscripts, a handsome volume that pro- 


vides an essay on how five of Keats's greatest poems were 
written and numerous, clear facsimile pages of the manu- 
scripts. 


These examples tend to come from poems of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries, but source and analogue study. has 
long been a staple of traditional scholarship on literature of an 
earlier day, such as various works on Shakes; 


peare’s plays and 
Sources and Analogues of Chaucer's Canterbu 


ry Tales, edited’ by 
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W. F. Bryan and Germaine Dempster. A work like this last, it 
should be noted, provides materials for the scholar or student 
to work with, whereas other works are applications of such 
materials. An example of application can be found in the study 
of Sir Thomas Malory’s Morte Darthur. Study of Malory’s 
French and English sources helps us greatly in evaluating the 
art of his romance and the establishment of his purposes and 
has contributed to the debate over whether he intended to 
write one book (see Lumiansky’s Malory’s Originality: A Critical 
Study of Le Morte Darthur) or a compendium of eight stories 
(see Vinaver’s The Works of Sir Thomas Malory). Milton‘s notes 
and manuscripts over a long period of time show us how he 
gradually came to write Paradise Lost and something of his 
conception of what he was working toward. This and more 
can be seen, aided again by facsimile pages, in Allan H. 
Gilbert, On the Composition of Paradise Lost: A Study of the Or- 
dering and Insertion of Material. More helpful to the beginning 
student is the somewhat broader view of a briefer work by 
Milton offered by Scott Elledge in Milton's “Lycidas,” Edited to 
Serve as an Introduction to Criticism. There Elledge provides not 
only manuscript facsimiles of the poem, but materials on the 
Pastoral tradition, examples of the genre, passages on the 
theory of monody, and information both from Milton’s life and 
from his times. 

For an example of the application of this approach to fiction, 
the reader might look at Matthew J. Bruccoli, The Composition 
of “Tender Is the Night”: A Study of the Manuscript. Bruccoli 
Worked from thirty-five hundred pages of holograph manu- 
Script and typescript, plus proof sheets, which represented 
seventeen drafts and three versions of the novel (xv). Perhaps 
this is more than the beginning student cares to have in this 
Critical approach to literature. It may be well to mention, there- 
fore, that, like Gibson’s and Elledge’s works on poetry cited 
earlier, there are some books on pieces of fiction that are in- 
tended for the student and offer opportunities to approach a 
Piece of fiction by means of source and influence study. Such 
are, for example, some of the novels (The Scarlet Letter, Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn, The Red Badge of Courage) in the Nor- 
ton Critical Editions, as in the Bedford series, where the text of 
the novel is accompanied by source and interpretive materials. 
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Similar to these is Bear, Man, and God: Eight Approaches to 
William Faulkner's “The Bear” (ed. Utley, Bloom, and Kinney). 
In introducing “Other Versions of ‘The Bear,’” the editors point 
to some of the advantages of this kind of study: 


Criticism based on a close comparison of texts has recently 
come under attack; often such collation is seen as pedantic and 
fruitless. But a short time ago an examination of Mark Twain 
papers demonstrated that Twain had never composed “The 
Mysterious Stranger”; rather, an editor had combined selected 
fragments of his writing after his death to “make” the book. 
Perhaps in the same spirit of inquiry, critics have examined the 
various texts of “The Bear” in order to determine through tex- 
tual changes something of Faulkner’s evolving art: such an ex- 


amination is the closest we can come to seeing Faulkner in his 
workshop. (121) 


Perhaps that is a good place to engage in a high-class kind of 
gossip. 
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@ IV. THE HISTORY OF IDEAS 


Studying a piece of literature in the light of the history of ideas 
is somewhat similar to the historical approach presented in 
chapter 2. For example, the concept of revenge as found in cer- 
tain Renaissance English plays can be tied directly to the study 
of Seneca in the universities of the sixteenth century and thus 
to the rise of interest in classical Greece and Rome during the 
Renaissance. Such a consideration must deal simultaneously 
with an idea, with historical developments, and with the con- 
tents of literature. Similarly, any consideration of the biogra- 
Phy of an author may well deal with the history of his or her 
Period and with the influence of the spirit of the times on a 
given work, an influence that may in turn be the result of an- 
tecedent developments. In the twentieth century the relation- 
ship between existentialism and the theater of the absurd has 
Provided an example. 

However, the history of ideas may be taken to refer more 
Precisely to an area of philosophy than to an area of history, 
and to a form of study different from the traditional historical- 
biographical approach of chapter 2 or the more recent new his- 
toricism (see chapter 7). This subdivision of philosophy has 
been best described.by the scholar Arthur O. Lovejoy, in his 
Classic The Great Chain of Being: A Study of the History of an Idea 
(first published in 1936). Of the history of ideas, Stanley Edgar 

yman has said what most other readers would acknowledge: 
the history of ideas is a “philosophic field largely invented and 
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pre-empted by Professor Arthur ©. Lovejoy of Johns oe 
The history of ideas is the tracing of the unit ideas of p = 
phies through intellectual history, and just as it finds its chie 
clues in literary expression, literary criticism can draw on it for 
the philosophic background of literature” (187-88). i 
The unit ideas mentioned by Hyman are of central impor- 
tance in this field of study, as we can see from Lovejoy’s intro- 
ductory chapter in The Great Chain of Being. There Lovejoy 
says, “By the history of ideas I mean something at once more 
specific and less restricted than the history of philosophy. It is 
differentiated primarily by the character of the units with 
which it concerns itself” (3). Lovejoy differentiates a unit idea 
from the compounds whose names usually end with -ism: ide- 
alism, romanticism, rationalism, transcendentalism, pragma- 
tism, and the like. Among the principal types of ideas, that 
which most concerns him he describes in part as follows: 


- any unit-idea which the historian thus isolates he next 
seeks to trace through more than one—ultimately, indeed, 


through all—of the provinces of history in which it figures in 
any important degree, 


whether those provinces are called phi- 
losophy, science, literature, art, religion, or politics. . . . [The 
history of ideas] is concerned only with 


a certain group of fac- 
tors in history, and with these only in so far as they can be seen 
at work in what are commonly considered separate divisions of 
the intellectual world; and it is especially interested in the 
processes by which influences 


pass over from one province to 
another. (15-16) 


Lovejoy singles out the need for seein 


g the relationships be- 
tween philosophy and modern literatu; 


re: 


Most teachers of literature would perhaps readily enough admit 
that it is to be studied—I by no means say, can solely be enjoyed— 
chiefly for its thought-content, and that the interest of the history 
of literature is largely as a record of the movement of ideas. . . . 
[It] is by first distinguishing and analyzing the major ideas 
which appear again and again [in literature], and by observing 
each of them as a recurrent unit in many contexts, that the philo- 
sophic background of literature can best be illuminated. (16-17) 
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After this introduction, Lovejoy puts into practice the concept 
of pursuing a unit idea by studying the notion of the great 
chain of being in its genesis and its later diffusion in various 
places, eras, philosophers, and literary figures. 

Lovejoy is credited also with the founding of Journal of the 
History of Ideas. In 1990, the journal entered its second half- 
century of publication with the lead article entitled “What Is 
Happening to the History of Ideas?” In that article Donald R. 
Kelley points to the fact that while “In its American incarna- 
tion the history of ideas has been associated above all with the 
work of the principal of this journal, Arthur O. Lovejoy . . . ,” 
in fact the “field of study has had a much longer career and has 
been international in scope” (3). “For at least three centuries, 
adopting the conventions of philosophers, historians of 
thought have been trying to trace the trajectories of . . . en- 
during categories of thought and successions of speculative 
Systems that have achieved academic recognition” (4). It is ap- 
Propriate, then, that many studies can be grouped in this 
broad category. At the risk of extending the concept of the unit 
to works that Lovejoy may not have accepted as examples of 
the history of ideas (some may be labeled simply as compa- 
rative literature, and one even antedates The Great Chain of 
Being), our list below includes works that at least partake of 

Ovejoy’s approach and method. The titles themselves provide 
glosses on how the history of ideas impinges upon literary 
Criticism, 
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m V. RHETORIC, LINGUISTICS, AND STYLISTICS 


Repeatedly in this handbook we call attention to the necessary 
overlapping of various approaches to any given work. Often 
one approach shades into another almost imperceptibly; in 
fact, different works on criticism will group the same ap- 
proaches in different ways. Such an overlap is especially obvi- 
ous when we study language and its behavior—or its effect on 
our own behavior—in three areas we draw together here: 
thetoric, linguistics, and stylistics. 

Rhetoric, or a rhetorical approach to literature, is of course a 
highly traditional approach to texts. The great classical critics 
like Aristotle and Longinus were rhetorically oriented. There 
were great practitioners, like Cicero. There were great teachers 
of rhetoric, like St. Augustine, when a knowledge of rhetoric 
(and necessarily of literature) was the way of training the attor- 
neys of the day. Later, rhetoric and grammar were two-thirds of 
the medieval trivium (logic being the third component). 

However, as traditional as they are, thetoric, linguistics, and 
stylistics, like the several approaches we have just reviewed, 
all have their distinctly modern manifestations. And like some 
Other “modern” approaches to criticism, the rhetorical ap- 
proach has been seen as a corrective to the New Critics’ ten- 
dency to set up what John C. Gerber has called a “cordon sani- 
taire between the reader and the work that distances the work 
almost as successfully as the historical approach” (354). Gerber 
ascribes the rise of this “new” rhetoric to the interest in the late 
1940s in communication skills, out of which came the renewed 
awareness that in communication, a something must be com- 
municated to a someone. Gradually, what was after World 
War Ila pragmatic, elementary need in composition classes be- 
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in) a method of literary criticism that pre- 
pane aan interest in the ae but also directed 
attention to author and audience. 
Looking back at that development in his very helpful intro- 
duction to a collection of rhetorical analyses, Edward P. J. Cor- 
bett has written that 


thetorical criticism is that mode of internal criticism which con- 
siders the interactions between the work, the author, and the 
audience. As such, it is interested in the product, the process, and 
the effect of linguistic activity, whether of the imaginative kind 
or the utilitarian kind. When rhetorical criticism is applied to 
imaginative literature, it regards the work not so much as an 
object of aesthetic contemplation but as an artistically struc- 
tured instrument for communication. It is more interested in a 
literary work for what it does than for what it is. (xxii) 


While dealing with the work itself (hence, “internal”), rhetori- 
cal criticism considers external factors insofar as it “uses the 
text for its ‘readings’ about the author and the audience” 
(xviii). Particularly important is the effect of the work on its 
audience (what it does). This is not surprising, in that the origi- 
nal emphasis of rhetoric was on persuasion, and for that we go 
back to the classical Greeks. 

As a matter of fact, literary criticism itself really had some of 
its beginnings in rhetorical analysis, for our first critics—Plato, 
Aristotle, Longinus, Horace—were devoted students, indeed 
formulators, of rhetoric. (Corbett, by the way, would stress the 
influence of Horace more than that of Aristotle in the later de- 
velopment of rhetorical criticism.) As late as the eighteenth 
century, rhetorical considerations played an important role in 
criticism, for learned men and women still knew and practiced 
formal rhetoric. Today much of the criticism of medieval, Re- 
naissance, and neoclassical English and Continental literature 
can still profitably explore rhetorical Strategies if only because 
we have and can work from the evidence of textbooks and 

` manuals of rhetoric that were earnestly studied by the writers 
of those ages. Recently, however, the conscious and often im- 
pressive efforts to realize once again the advantages of rhetori- 
cal analyses of literature have not been limited to such earlier 
works. Even further, one area of rhetorical criticism—style— 
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has developed so much that it now deserves its own emphasis 
(see below). Today’s new rhetoric may be expressed either in 
terms of classical rhetoric or through the insights gained in 
practical rhetoric without the use of Greek and Latin terms. 
Corbett, for example, points out that many a piece of practical 
criticism may be good rhetorical criticism even though the 
critic seems to be unaware of the long history of the mode 
within which he is operating, and may not at all use the termi- 
nology of the rhetorical critic. Similarly, creative authors may 
address themselves to the audience, while arranging their argu- 
ment and working within a style, without realizing that these 
are four of the traditional concerns of rhetoricians. Readers 
who desire a convenient compilation of traditional terms of 
classical rhetoric should consult Richard A. Lanham, A Hand- 
list of Rhetorical Terms: A Guide for Students of English Literature. 

As already indicated, a rhetorical approach helps us to stay 
inside the work, although we may go outside it for terms and 
naming strategies, being always aware that the original author 
Was a person who chose between available options. In this 
methodology, then, rhetorical analysis, on the one hand, is 
Similar to and supportive of the formalistic approach, but, on 
the other, may go beyond it. Among the questions raised by 
the rhetorical approach are these: What can we know of the 
speaker or narrator? To whom is he or she allegedly speaking? 
What is the nature of that addressee, that audience? What set- 
ting is established or implied? How are we asked to respond to 
the situation created? Are we being asked to make a distinc- 
tion between the ethos (the ethical stance) of the author and the 
Statements of the central character (for example, a distinction 
between the comprehensive view of Mark Twain and the lim- 
ited view of Huckleberry Finn)? 

As persuasive discourse, the rhetoric of a literary work re- 
quires or invites the reader to participate in an imagined expe- 
rience, If we recognize such rhetorical devices as metaphor, 
irony, syllogism, and induction, so much the better. But even 
Without such terminology and accompanying sophistication, 
by close reading and from the experience of even a good course 
in freshman composition we can recognize that Marvell (or 
his Persona) is skillfully using persuasive discourse. Conse- 
quently, “To His Coy Mistress” takes on the structure of argu- 
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ment. We could see just as easily that lyric poems can be struc- 
tured on the basis of a definition, a process, an analysis, a 
causal relation; that they may provide examples; or that they 
may be arranged in a spatial or temporal- pattern—rhetorical 
matters all. In every case, we can see that literature must be re- 
lated to established forms of saying things; even syntax and 
diction, punch lines and sober conclusions, arrangement and 
emphasis are forms familiar to the writer before he or she be- 
gins his or her work, just as they are forms familiar to us before 
we read the work. The awareness of such special features and 
structures of words tells us a great deal about the author and 
the created voice. Our response to manipulated language tells 
us even more about the meaning of the work and quite a bit 
about ourselves as registers of meaning. Although lyric poetry 
seems to be the favorite genre for displays of rhetorical analy- 
sis, the method can be used effectively with fiction, as has been 
demonstrated by Ian Watt in “The First Paragraph of The. Am- 
bassadors: An Explication.” There Watt examines diction and 
syntax in six sentences for the implications of their functions 
within the paragraph, the effects upon the reader, the revela- 
tions of the character of Lambert Strether, James’s own atti- 
tudes toward experience, and our understanding of the mean- 
ing of the style. 

Let us now look briefly at some specific aspects of linguistics 
and stylistics and how they fit in the overall context of rhetori- 
cal approaches. Linguistics, the study of language, has had in 
the twentieth century a distinctly modern approach, becoming 
a discipline unto itself—even, some would claim, a science. In 
a university it is not unusual for the department of linguistics 
to be separate from the department of literature (or English). 
As the new discipline transcended traditional philological 
studies, a number of new questions arose: Is literature merely 
a part of language? Is the object of literary criticism totally dif- 
ferent from the object of lin 


guistic analysis? Is the language of 
literature susceptible to the same kind of study that can be 


brought to bear on, for example, language in its spoken form? 
If it is so susceptible, then in what manner and in what areas 
can a work of art be studied by a scientific or quasi-scientific 
discipline? Surely this kind of study—whether it derives from 
structural linguistics, transformational-generative grammar, or 
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some other modulation of modern linguistics—goes beyond 
the historical study of language that was important to the 
nineteenth- and early twentieth-century philologists, who con- 
cerned themselves with, for example, the rediscovery of the 
meanings of words in Beowulf and of Chaucer’s pronunciation 
in such works as The Canterbury Tales. 

Consequently, there is debate about linguistics as an ap- 
proach to literature. One can find articles, for example, that say 
that attempts to apply modern linguistics to the study of litera- 
ture are “out and out failures” (Lester 375); or that “There is. no 
such thing as a distinctive literary language. And if this is true, 
it means that, though linguists may tell us a great deal about 
language, they tell us nothing about literature” (Schwartz 190). 

But there are areas in which linguistics can further the study 
of literature, such as the field of sociolinguistics. At a simple 
and obvious level, a knowledge of historical information about 
language changes and about “devices which were operative at 
earlier stages in the development of English” is helpful (Mohr 
4-6): a case in point is Shakespeare’s distinction between thou 
and you (where distinction between social classes is a concern). 
Dialect study is another, for distinctions among dialects can be 
Seen as early as in Chaucer and perhaps most famously in 
Mark Twain, as in Huckleberry Finn. ‘ 

Stanley B. Greenfield has shown how linguistics is helpful in 
restoring a balance to the New Critics. He commented that the 
“new linguistics” was instrumental because it “gave rise to 
both linguistic and critical interest in elements of language 
Other than diction, imagery, and symbolism, those staples of 
the New Criticism” (377). Especially germane to our grouping 
Of rhetoric, linguistics, and stylistics was another observation 
by Greenfield to the effect that linguistics and stylistics overlap 
(378). Among book-length works on the application of linguis- 
tics to literary study is the one by Seymour Chatman and 
Samuel R. Levin, where we can read that “reconciliation” be- 
tween linguists and literary critics is necessary to get us back 
to the view in the nineteenth and earlier twentieth century, 
when scholars would have seen, as a matter of course, that 
‘linguistics and literary history were simply two peas in the 
Philological pod” (vii). 

e interest in style, always an aspect of rhetoric, has had its 
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own modern emphasis. Defined in a most rudimentary way, 
stylistics is not the study of the words and grammar an author 
uses, but the study of the way the author uses words and 
grammar—as well as other elements—both within the sen- 
tence and within the text as a whole. To put it a different way, 
consider these paired statements: 


1. Linguistics is a study of the materials available to users of 
language—materials,-in other words, available to all users 
by virtue of the users’ ability to recognize and to duplicate 
sentence patterns (that is, grammar can be formulated in 
advance of its implementation in a given sentence of a liter- 
ary work). 

. Stylistics is a study of the particular choices an author 


makes from the available materials, choices that are largely 
culture-oriented and situation-bound. 


The emphasis on choices is clear when Roger Fowler says, for 
example, “We need to make a fundamental division between 
the . . . linguistic materials available (grammatical facts) and 
the use made of them (stylistic facts)” (182). Similarly, Fowler 
stresses what he calls “performance,” calling for a “sufficiently 
rich theory of linguistic performance” (187). In s 
proach, stylistics concerns the full text rather than the sen- 
tence. And in that concern for the full text, some would argue 
that stylistics can be evaluative and judgmental of a given 
work, not just of language as language (e.g., Greenfield). Fi- 
nally, we take note that the interest in Stylistics gave rise to the 
founding of a journal, called Style, in 1967. Its expressed aim 
was the publication of “meritorious analyses of style, particu- 
larly those which deal with literature in the English language 


and which provide systematic methods of description and 
evaluation of style.” 


uch an ap- 
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@ VI. THE MARXIST APPROACH 


If we approach a work of literature from a sociological point of 
view, and even more from an economic point of view, we 
could well be practicing a form of historical criticism. As we 
saw in chapter 2, a historical view necessarily opens the possi- 
bility of seeing a work in its social and economic contexts, not 
just in the broad sweep of governments and wars, migrations 
across Europe, or the fall of Rome. We might deal with the 
plight of the poor in a Dickens novel, even a relatively opti- 
mistic work such as A Christmas Carol. Of course it is even 
more obvious that the deeper principles of social and eco- 
nomic conditions are often at the heart of cultural studies, not 
just those aspects that are simply the results of a given setting. 
It was appropriate, therefore, that some mention be made in 
chapter 7 of those conditions, such as the “production” and 
marketing of a “product”—namely, a book. 

In this section we want to provide a more specific approach 
to economic aspects, an approach generally regarded as 
“Marxist.” Marxist approaches to literature provide a particu- 
larly apt opportunity to note that some emphases in literary 
criticism ebb and flow, or evolve, with the times. We could, 
for example, trace some of the roots of Marxist criticism to 
nineteenth-century experiments in communal living. Later, the 
Publication of the famous work of Karl Marx laid the ground- 
work for literary critics to look at literature from that perspec- 
tive. Various authors and critics throughout the twentieth cen- 
tury showed interest in class conflict, the problems of the poor, 
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and the effects of a capitalist system. But the pendulum of in- 
terest kept swinging, and what might have been popular dur- 
ing the Spanish Civil War was obviously less popular during 
the Cold War that followed World War II. Later still, after the 
breakup of the Soviet empire, additional views have been 
advanced. 

But theoretical developments can come and go without nec- 
essarily being tied to specific governmental or military devel- 
opments. Here we will call attention to critical developments 
that can stand separate from what was once seen as the alleged 
threat of Communist aggression. 

We can find, for example, Fredric Jameson admitting that 
the Marxist critics of the 1930s had been “relegated to the sta- 
tus of an intellectual and historical curiosity”; but then Jame- 
son stresses that “In recent years ...a different kind of 
Marxist criticism has begun to make its presence felt upon the 
English-language harizon. This is what may be called—as op- 
posed to the Soviet tradition—a relatively Hegelian kind of 
Marxism . . .” (Marxism and Form ix). From another perspec- 
tive, this renewed interest in Marxist criticism is the result of 
the opinion of many that the formalistic approach, especially 
as practiced by the New Critics, has been inadequate. The for- 
malistic approach, Marxists say, is elitist and deals too restric- 
tively with the made object, with the art work’s internal or aes- 
thetic form, and not enough with the social milieu in which it 
was produced or the social circumstances to which it ought to 
speak. Consequently, among the schools of criticism that have 
found formalistic. criticism inadequate, none have been more 
direct than the new Marxist criticism, challenging the formal- 
ists, in the words of Richard Wasson, “to explain how their 
own methodologies can come to grips with class, race, sex, 
with oppressions and liberation” (171). 

A preeminent figure in new Marxist criticism, commanding 
respect regard|ess of one’s political or philosophical leanings, 
is the Hungarian György Lukács (1885-1971), whose scholarly 
publications spanned half a century. His criticism ranges wide, 
and he has praise for figures as diverse as Sir Walter Scott and 

Alexander Solzhenitsyn. His name is associated with one par- 
ticular direction of Marxist criticism: the reflection theory. 
Lukács and his followers stressed literature’s reflection, con- 
scious or unconscious, of the social reality surrounding it—not 
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just a reflection of a flood of realistic detail but a reflection of 
the essence of a society. Detriments to social wholeness reveal 
themselves in the literary work as aspects of capitalism. While 
it is true that every work reflects to some degree the age of its 
composition and thus the conditions of society, the contention 
of the Marxist would be that fiction formed without benefit of 
Marxist principles can never fully show true social wholeness 
or meaningfulness. The Marxist critic deals with content, for 
in content is to be found literature’s importance in the move- 
ment of history. George Levine, for example, expressed con- 
cern about the breach between the practice of criticism and any 
concern for society: he hoped for a “step toward healing the 
terrible breach between the study of literature and the life that 
Surrounds that study” (435). 

The Marxist critic wishes to go beyond mere concern with lit- 
erature’s inevitable disclosure of tensions and contradictions 
within a society. He or she may espouse the production theory 
of Louis Althusser. According to this theory, through the ide- 
ology that capitalism has generated—the structures of thought, 
feelings, and behavior that maintain its control over society— 
capitalism exacts of its artists undeviating reproduction of that 
ideology. Thus we get fictions that gloss over the contradictions 
in order to justify capitalism. A writer fully committed to Marx- 
ism would feel compelled to transform the modes of produc- 
tion so that his or her work would show the transformation of 
Social relationships. The ideal Marxist work would present not 
just a powerful story but a workable solution to socioeconomic 
ills. Steinbeck’s Grapes of Wrath might have the first part; the sec- 
Ond remains to be found. 
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m VII. STRUCTURALISM AND POSTSTRUCTURALISM, 
INCLUDING DECONSTRUCTION - 


A. Structuralism: Context and Definition 


Structuralism has been applied to linguistics, psychology, soci- 
ology, anthropology, folklore, mythology, and Biblical stud- 
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ies—in fact, to all social and cultural phenomena. Its attrac- 
tions are considerable: structuralism is, at least seemingly, sci- 
entific and objective. It identifies structures, systems of rela- 
tionships, which endow signs (e.g., words) or items (e.g. 
clothes, cars, table manners, rituals) with identities and mean- 
ings; and shows us the ways in which we think. l 

But, we note at the outset that the extent to which structural- 
ism and its derivatives can function as an approach to inter- 
preting a literary work is limited. It has even been said that 
poststructuralism cannot be applied to literary texts (Tomp- 
kins 746). 

Structuralism claims intellectual linkage to the prestigious 
line of French rationalists stretching from Voltaire to Jean-Paul 
Sartre. Its representatives in Britain and the United States tend 
to retain French terminology and, as some say, to sound French. 
Structuralists emphasize that description of any phenomenon 
or artifact without placement in the broader systems which 
generate it is misleading if not impossible. Accordingly, they 
have developed analytical, systematic approaches to literary 
texts that avoid traditional categories like plot, character, set- 
ting, theme, tone, and the like. Even more significantly, how- 
ever, structuralists tend to deny the text any inherent privilege, 
meaning, or authority; to them the text is only a system that 


poses the question of how such a construct of language can con- 
tain meaning for us. 


Such a view denies an 
school, any period, an 
turalists have encoura 
literary works and toe 
cial phenomena—for 
tecture, kinship, 
and politics. 


y claim of privilege for any author, any 
d any “correct” explication. The struc- 
ged us to reread, rethink, and restudy all 
quate them with all other cultural and so- 
example, language, landscaping, archi- 
marriage customs, fashion, menus, furniture, 


B. The Linguistic Model 


Structuralism emerged from the structural linguistics devel- 
oped by Ferdinand de Saussure, mainly in his lectures at the 
University of Geneva between 1906 and 1911. Not available 
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linguistics, and universities: it became the model for Russian 
formalism, semiology or semiotics, French structuralism, and 
deconstruction, each of which we will treat briefly below. 
Saussure’s model is acceptable as an analogy for the study. of 
many systems other than language. 

Saussure’s theory of language systems distinguishes be- 
tween la langue (language, the system possessed and used by 
all members of a particular language community—English, 
French, Urdu, etc.) and la parole (word; by extension, speech- 
event or any specific application of la langue in speech or writ- 
ing). The parole is impossible without the support—the struc- 
tural validity, generation, meaning—conferred upon it by the 
langue, the source of grammar, phonetics, morphology, syntax, 
and semantics. As Saussure explained, paroles appear as pho- 
netic and semantic signs (phonemes and semes). A linguistic sign 
joins a signifier (a conventional sound construction) to a signifi- 
cation (semantic value, meaning). Such a sign does not join a 
thing and its name, but an allowable concept to a “sound 
image” (Pettit 6). The sign thus has meaning only within its sys- 
tem—a langue or some other context. An item is meaningful 
only within its originating system. Further, Saussure stressed 
the importance of considering each item in relationship to all 
other items within the system. 

The approach to analyzing sentences is syntagmatic—word 
by word in the horizontal sequence of the parts or syntagms of 
the sentence. Saussure’s “structural” linguistics furnishes a 
functional explanation of language according to its structural 
hierarchy—that is, structures within structures. He suggested 
that his system for studying language had profound implica- 
tions for other disciplines. In the study of a literary work, 
Saussure’s syntagmatic approach explains our usual, instinc- 
tive approach: we read the poem from its start to its finish, we 
see the narrative work in terms of the sequence of events or the 
scenes of the play, we inventory the details from the first to the 
last, from their start to their finish. This approach emphasizes 
the surface structures. of the work, as it does for the sentence in 
Saussure’s scheme, as opposed to the deep structures, those not 
on the surface—the understood but unexpressed signs. Saus- 
surean linguistics applies, moreover, to synchronic features (i.e., 
language as it exists at a particular time) rather than to dia- 
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chronic features (details of language considered in their histori- 
cal process of development). 


C. Russian Formalism: Extending Saussure 


A group of scholars in Moscow during World War I perceived 
the dynamic possibilities of using Saussure’s work as a model 
for their investigations of phenomena other than language. 
Vladimir Propp studied Russian folktales as structural units 
that together contained a limited number of types of charac- 
ters (actants) and actions (Propp called the latter “functions”). 
The functions recur and thus constitute in their unity the 
grammar or rules for such tales. To recall the Saussurean mo- 
del, we can say that the entire group of functions is the langue; 
the individual tale is a parole. A number of these characters and 
functions were introduced in our chapter on mythological ap- 
proaches; for example, Propp’s theory identifies hero, rival or 
opponent, villain, helper, king, princess, and so on, and such 
actions as the arrival and the departure of the hero, the un- 
masking of the villain, sets of adventures, and the return and 
reward of the hero. The possibilities for applications of such a 
scheme to literary works are apparent. 

Victor Shklovsky pointed out literature’s constant tendency 
toward estrangement and defamiliarization, away from habitual 
responses to ordinary experience and/or ordinary language. 
In poetry, for example, we see a particular drive toward the 
strange and away from the familiar in its lineation of words, its 
thythmic patternings, and its choice of language. Its texture is 
typically packed with meanings and suggestions; it might be 
arcane or even ritualistic, and it calls attention to itself as dif- 
ferent. This is true of the simplest nursery rhymes. At the op- 
posite extreme, in English Metaphysical poetry, for example, it 
is the defamiliarization, the estrangement, that often takes the 
poems well beyond the usual and into the complex intellectual 
and emotional experience that we associate with those poems. 

Shklovsky also emphasized that narrative has two aspects: 
story, the events or functions in normal chronological sequence, 
and plot, the artful, subversive rearrangement and thus defa- 
miliarization of the parts of that Sequence. Story is the elemen- 
tary narrative that seeks relatively easy recognition, as in most 
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nursery tales, whereas plot estranges, prolongs, or complicates 
perception as in, say, one of Henry James's fictions. 

In general, the Russian formalists adapted Saussure’s syntag- 
matic, linear approach—examining structures in the sequence 
of their appearance—but showed how to use Saussure’s theory 
in disciplines far beyond linguistics. Propp and Shklovsky 
demonstrated that literature can be made the equivalent of 
langue and the individual literary work the equivalent of parole. 
Finally, we may note that the work of the Russian formalists re- 
minds us to some extent of American New Criticism in its con- 
cern for linking form to its constituent devices or conventions. 


D. Structuralism, Lévi-Strauss, and Semiotics 


Structuralism attracted interest in the United States after the 
publication of Claude Lévi-Strauss’s Structural Anthropology in 
the 1950s, even though an American edition did not appear 
until 1963. In contrast to Saussure and the Russian formalists, 
Lévi-Strauss concentrated on the paradigmatic approach—that 
is, on the deep or imbedded structures of discourse that seem to 
evade a conscious arrangement by the artisan but are somehow 
embedded vertically, latently, within texts and can be repre- 
sented sometimes as abstractions or as paired opposites (binary 
oppositions). Lévi-Strauss, an anthropologist who studied myths 
of aboriginal peoples in central Brazil, combined psychology 
and sociology in cross-cultural studies and found structures 
comparable to those discovered by Saussure in language—that 
is, systems reducible to structural features. He traced structural 
linkages of riddles, the Oedipus myth, American Indian myths, 
the Grail cycle, and anything else that might be found to struc- 
ture codes of kinship (including codes of chastity and incest). 
He believed these linkages reached out to embrace the most 
Profound mysteries of human experience and may very well re- 
mind us of the simultaneous layers of literary and mythic im- 
ages in works like Eliot’s The Waste Land, Joyce's Ulysses or 
Finnegans Wake, and Conrad's Heart of Darkness. But Lévi- 
Strauss warns that literary critic-scholars ought not to attempt 
structural studies solely from a literary fund of knowledge, for 
sufficient command of multidisciplinary knowledge is neces- 
sary to construct adequate models (Structural Anthropology 275). 
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The myth studies of Lévi-Strauss suggest the kind of links 
we infer between, say, Oedipus Rex and Hamlet (the emphases 
on kingship, marriage, incest, gross sexuality; the sacrificial 
scapegoat; the health of the society vis-a-vis the throne; the 
uses of reason), or between King Lear and Moby-Dick (struc- 
tures of sight, the tyranny of pride, or “reason in madness”), or 
between the Divine Comedy and Leaves of Grass (the poet's 
quest, the scope of vision, and the sequence of confrontations). 
Lévi-Strauss recommended the semiotic approach (semiotics 
being the study of signs) because the approach links messages 
in individual works to their respective codes, the larger sys- 
tem which permits individual expression—connects parole 
to langue (The Raw and the Cooked 147). Like studies by the 
Russian formalists, Lévi-Strauss’s semiotics is important for us 


because it prepares for mainstream structuralism; indeed, 


most explanations of structuralism identify Lévi-Strauss as its 
major founding father. 


To Lévi-Strauss, the structures 


of myth point to the struc- 
tures of the human mind common 


ificant bina iti ithi 
the myth. Although Lévi-Stea Oep i onein 
ariness of myths, some of his 
promising implications for Pp 
studies of narrative. 
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E. French Structuralism: Codes and Decoding 


As a response to Lévi-Strauss, the “school of Paris,” as it is 
often called, produced a French new criticism in the 1950s and 
1960s. It included the work of Roland Barthes, Jacques Der- 
rida, Michel Foucault, and Tzvetan Todorov. Mainly these 
writers have been interested in relatively sophisticated narra- 
tive—the fiction-of Bernanos, Proust, Balzac—and in some 
popular modes like mystery novels and humor, rather than in 
folk or naive art. Yet they too accept the Saussurean linguistic 
model and thus an essentially syntagmatic (horizontal) ap- 
proach to texts. They have viewed narrative as a kind of an- 
alogy to the sentence: the text, like the sentence, expresses the 
writer’s mind and is a whole composed of distinguishable 
parts. Instead of the Russian formalists’ distinction between 
story and plot, the French structuralists use the term histoire 
(essentially the sequence of events from the beginning to the 
end) and discours (discourse; the narrative rearranged and 
reconstructed for its own purposes and aesthetic effects, as in 
the artful, intricate rearrangements of time and events in 
Faulkner’s “Rose for Emily,” which conceals or withholds an 
essential fact until the very last sentence in the work). Discur- 
Sive manipulation of the raw data is another instance of the de- 
familiarization we associate with and expect in literary art; 
other kinds of estrangement are flashbacks, uriequal treatment 
of time, alternation of dramatic and expository passages, shifts 
of viewpoint or speaker, or even the absence of viewpoint (as 
in the French nouveau roman of Alain Robbe-Grillet and others; 
see Culler, Structuralist Poetics 190-92). , 

In such an approach, the text is a message which can be un- 
derstood only by references to the code (the internalized formal 
structure consisting of certain semantic possibilities, which ex- 
plain and validate the content of a message). The reader gets 
the message (parole) only by knowing the code (langue) that lies 
behind it. Structuralist reading is essentially the quest for the 
code., 

Todorov has assured us that structuralism cannot interpret 
any literary work: it can only show us how to identify a work’s 
characteristic features and perhaps how to perceive their like- 
nesses to or differences from structures in other works. Barthes, 
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usually considered the preeminent structuralist (and later, a 
major French deconstructionist), and Todorov declared their in- 
difference to authors, who after all cannot claim—they said— 
any originality, since authorship is merely the rearrangement of 
structures already present in the code. Any literary criticism in- 
evitably will be totally subjective; even if a critic claims to be a 
Freudian or a Marxist, the artifact is irreducible to any such 
semiological, psychological, or political systems. 

On the other hand, it is, or should be, according to Jonathan 
Culler, the object of a structuralist poetics “to specify the codes 
and conventions [i.e., the codes of art] which make... 
meanings possible” (Foreword to The Poetics of Prose 8). We can 
learn those codes and conventions, of course, only by experi- 
ence. The author encodes a work; the reader must try to decode 
it. For example, Todorov points out, Henry James’s fictions 
typically encode an essential secret in the narrative machinery, 


so subtly that it can entrap the unwary or inexperienced 


teader. Examples of encoded mysteries, riddles, or ambiguities 


could be multiplied from many works (e.g., Hamlet) and au- 
thors (e.g., Hawthorne). 

In his often-cited analysis of a story by Balzac, Barthes clas- 
Sifies five literary codes in fiction: 


1. The code of actions (proairetic codes) asks the reader to find 
meaning in the sequence of events, 
2. The code of puzzles (hermeneutic 


code) raises the questions 
to be answered. 


3. The cultural code refers to all the systems of 
and values invoked by a text.” 

4. The connotative code ex 
the characters. 


“knowledge 


Presses themes developed around 


5. The symbolic code refers to the them: 


e as we have generally 
considered it, that is, the meaning of 


the work. 


(See Scholes 153-55 for a fuller explanation of the scheme that 
Barthes provided in S/Z.) The reader of a work need not use all 
codes at once, and in practice may blend codes. The awareness 
of the tendency of the codes to coalesce, and appear and disap- 
pear, may remind us of formalism’s concentration on the 
theory of organic form. 
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In S/Z, Barthes also defined one other term, the lexie, which 
is the basic unit of a narrative text—"the minimal unit of read- 
ing, a stretch of text which is isolated.as having a specific effect 
or function different from that of the neighboring stretches of 
text” (in Culler, Structuralist Poetics 202). In size the lexie can be 
anything from a single word to a nexus of several sentences 
which will fit into and support one of the five narrative codes. 


F. British and American Interpreters 


Jonathan Culler is usually credited with the greatest success 
in mediating European structuralism to students of critical 
theory in Britain and the United States, mainly through his 
Structuralist Poetics; however, Robert Scholes’s Structuralism in 
Literature may have done more to simplify and clarify the is- 
sues and the practical possibilities of structuralism for nonpro- 
fessional students of literature. Although both Culler and 
Scholes pass along the pervasive structuralist caveat that fa- 
vors theory of literature in general over analysis of particular 
texts, in fact they repeatedly express regret that texts are ne- 
glected in structuralist studies. (Probably the atmosphere that 
favors interpretation or explication established by the New 
Criticism also steered British and American scholar-critics and 
teachers of literature toward what the New Critics called prac- 
tical criticism.) 

However, Culler, by specifying a structuralist poetics based 
on the model of Saussurean linguistic theory, invites intelligent 
and unprejudiced readers to contribute to the expansion of 
that poetics, which he defines simply as the “procedures of 
reading” that ought to be found in any discourse about litera- 
ture. Literature, Culler insists, can have no existence beyond a 
display of literary conventions which able readers identify as 
the sign system that they already know and that is analogous 
to the way we read sentences by recognizing phonetic, seman- 
tic, and grammatical structures in them. Through experience, 
readers acquire degrees of literary competence (just as children 
gradually acquire degrees of syntactical and grammatical 
complexity) that permit degrees of textual penetration. Culler 
stresses that it is the reader’s business to find contexts that 
make a text intelligible and to reduce the “strangeness” or de- 
familiarization achieved by the text. Learning literary conven- ` 
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tions (the equal of Saussure’s langue) and resisting any inclina- 
tion to grant the text autonomy (to privilege the text) dispose 
the structuralist reader to search out and identify structures 
within the system of the text and, if possible, expand poetics 
rather than to explicate the organic form of a privileged text. 


G. Poststructuralism: Deconstruction 


Poststructuralism and deconstruction are virtually synony- 
mous. Deconstruction arises out of the structuralism of Roland 
Barthes as a reaction against the certainties of structuralism. 
Like structuralism, deconstruction identifies textual features 


but, unlike structuralism, concentrates on the rhetorical rather 
than the grammatical. 


Deconstruction accepts the analogy of text to syntax as pre- 
sented by Ferdinand de Saussure and adapted by the struc- 
turalists. But whereas structuralism finds order and meaning 


in the text as in the sentence, deconstruction finds disorder 
and a constant tendency of the language to refute its apparent 
sense. Hence the name of the approach: texts are found to de- 
construct themselves rather than to provide a stable identifi- 
able meaning. 

Deconstruction views texts as sub 
apparent or surface meaning, 
tion or'statement of meaning. 
objective structure or content 


versively undermining an 
and it denies any final explica- 
It questions the Presence of any 
in a text. Instead of alarm or dis- 
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claims kinship between systems of meaning in a text and 
structuralist theory itself: both would reveal the way human 
intelligence works. When deconstruction denies connections 
of mind, textual meaning, and methodological approach, it 
represents for structuralists only nihilism and anarchy. It has 
appeared that way to many other critics as well. 

Further, deconstruction opposes logocentrism, the notion 
that written language contains a self-evident meaning that 
points to an unchanging meaning authenticated by the whole 
of Western tradition. It would demythologize literature and 
thus remove the privilege it has enjoyed in academe. In decon- 
struction, knowledge is viewed as embedded in texts, not au- 
thenticated within some intellectual discipline. Since meaning 
in language shifts and remains indeterminate, deconstruction- 
ists argue that all forms of institutional authority shift in like 
manner. Since there is no possibility of absolute truth, decon- 
structionists seek to undermine all pretensions to authority, or 
power systems, in language. 

The most important figure in deconstruction has been the 
French philosopher Jacques Derrida, whose philosophical 
skepticism became widely adopted when his work was trans- 
lated in the early 1970s. Because of the academic location of 
many other deconstructionists at the time, deconstruction 
came to be known by some as the Yale school of criticism. 

Derrida claimed that the Western tradition of thought re- 
pressed meaning by repressing the limitless vitality of lan- 
guage and by moving some thought to the margin. Yet while 
Derrida argued to subvert the dominant Western mindset, he 
also recognized that there is no privileged position outside the 
instabilities of language from which to attack. Thus, decon- 
struction deconstructs itself; in a self-contradictory effort, it 
manages to leave things the way they were, the only difference 
being our expanded consciousness of the inherent play of 
language-as-thought. : 

The major attacks on deconstruction have responded to its 
seeming lack of seriousness about reading literature, and more 
Seriously, to its refusal to privilege such reading as an act at all. 
Its opponents feel that it threatens the stability of the literary 
academy, that it promotes philosophical and professional ni- 
hilism, that it is too dogmatic, that it is wilfully obscure and 
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ique-ridden, and that it is mostly responsible for the heavy 
ne on theory over practical criticism in recent years. 
Mae critiques of deconstruction have pointed out that de- 
constructive readings all sound oddly similar, that it does 
not seem to matter if the author under study is Nietzsche or 
Wordsworth. Furthermore, deconstructive readin 
seem to start out with a set conclusion, lac 
suspense about the outcome of the reading. 
Despite its alleged shortcomings, the value of deconstruc- 
tion may be as a corrective, as some of its cautions are ab- 
sorbed into other interpretive approaches. 


gs always 
king any sense of 
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m VIII. PHENOMENOLOGICAL CRITICISM 
(THE CRITICISM OF CONSCIOUSNESS) 


Through much of Henry James’s famous novel The Ambas- 
sadors, the reader shares with the central intelligence, Lambert 
Strether, a particular set of notions and beliefs, only to find at a 
later time along with Strether that a considerable reorientation 
and reinterpretation of apparent facts is necessary. In T. S. 
Eliot's Waste Land, we are deliberately deprived of transitions 
and explanations, forcing us to perceive juxtapositions, to 
grasp allusions and echoes, and to develop patterns of rela- 
tionships. In F. Scott Fitzgerald’s Great Gatsby the reader must 
see the world of Gatsby through the eyes of Nick Carraway, 
but must simultaneously evaluate and then accept or reject 
Nick’s judgments about Gatsby and the people around him. 
In William Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury the reader must 
first experience the world as perceived by Benjy, the idiot 
from whose point of view is told the first of four sections of 
Faulkner’s novel; then the reader moves through the other 
three sections, each with its own point of view, so that we must 
successively reorient our consciousness to live in the world (or 
worlds) created. For that matter, we might take all of Faulkner, 
or any other writer whose works form a totality, and live not 
only in an individual work but in the full consciousness of the 
author, what has been called the living unity of their work. The 
mind of the artist, a consciousness, has created an art object, or 
a number of them, with which the mind of the reader, a differ- 
ent consciousness, must interact in a dynamic process of per- 
ception,’so dynamic that objects may cease to exist as objects, 
becoming subsumed in the subjective reality of the reader’s 
consciousness. 
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In other words, when we place ourselves in the hands of an 
author, surrendering our time and attention to the author’s 
creation, we begin to live within the world that the author has 
created. Conversely, the text, which has been waiting for us, 
begins to come alive, for the text can live only when read. The 
space and time dimensions of ‘our everyday life and the facts 
of that life do not cease to exist, of course, but they are aug- 
mented by the space-time relationships and the facts of the fic- 
tive world that we now inhabit. In addition, the manner in 
which we now live, discover, and experience in that world is 
akin to the manner in which we live, learn, and experience in 
“real” life; a subjective consciousness is involved in that world, 
and seemingly objective data are important to us insofar as they 
merge‘into subjective consciousness. In the first half of the 
twentieth century the perceptions of the phenomena of “re- 
ality” became the concern of phenomenological philosophy 
and psychology. In the second half of the twentieth century the 
phenomena of the fictive world, the perceptions within that 
world, the very process of reading, and the understanding of 
consciousness (the author’s and the critic’s) became the subject 
matter of literary criticism as well. 

The development of this approach to literature is under- 
standable because the made object (novel, play, epic), the vari- 
Ous occurrences and realities of the fictive world, and the 
reader are all coexistent phenomena. David Halliburton, using 
a concept credited to Hans-Georg Gadamer, has suggested 
that art “is not a means of securing pleasure, but a revelation 


of being. The work is a phenomenon through which we come 
to know the world” (32). As he explains: 


- my chief concern is with the existential situation of the 


gainst the horizon of interrelated 
speaking of some mys- 
y things: of consciousness, 
struggle, the material world. 
i i has investi- 


“Literary phenome- 


nology,” in its own way, must, I believe, try to do the same. 


(34) 
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The philosophical discipline alluded to by Halliburton dates 
especially from the works of Edmund Husserl, early in the 
twentieth century, and includes, at least to some extent, the 
work of Martin Heidegger, Jean-Paul Sartre, Maurice Merleau- 
Ponty, and Pierre Thévenaz. Merleau-Ponty’s Phenomenology of 
Perception is frequently cited. Thévenaz is not as well known as 
some of these others, but a useful work by him is What Is Phe- 
nomenology? And Other Essays. Besides “What Is Phenome- 
nology?” the book contains other essays by Thévenaz, bibli- 
ographies, and an introduction by the editor. Near the end of 
the title essay, Thévenaz repeats the question, and answers: 
“[Phenomenology] is above all method—a method for chang- 
ing our relation to the world, for becoming more acutely aware 
of it. But at the same time and by that very fact, it is already a 
certain attitude vis-a-vis the world” (90). As a method and an 
attitude, the philosophical discipline known as phenomenol- 
ogy reaches out to touch such other concerns as psychology, 
psychiatry, social studies, and literary criticism. In this far- 
teaching effect, phenomenology compares with structuralism 
(see section above) as a movement that has had European 
roots but that is now felt in America, including American liter- 
ary criticism. i 

One of the more influential European phenomenological 
critics whose works are now available in English is the Belgian 
Georges Poulet, whose Proustian Space has been translated 
by Elliott Coleman. The emphasis on the interrelationship of 
space and time in Proust (time transformed into space) is con- 
sonant with the concerns with time and space in other phe- 
nomenological critics. (Other works by Poulet that Coleman 
has translated are The Metamorphoses of the Circle, The Interior 
Distance, and Studies in Human Time.) 

This spreading from Europe to America can be further illus- 
trated by Wolfgang Iser’s Implied Reader: Patterns of Communica- 
tion in Prose Fiction from Bunyan to Beckett, the German edition of 
which was subsequently published in the United States. Iser’s 
treatment of the novel is especially important in helping us to 
perceive the world within which the reader can live—for the 
reader is involved in the world of the novel in such manner that 
he or she better understands that world—‘and ultimately his 
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own world—more clearly” (xi). Iser’s final essay (which had 
appeared earlier in New Literary History), The Reading Process: 
A Phenomenological Approach,” gives a helpful overview of 
the process of reading as seen phenomenologically, stressing 
“not only the actual text but also, and in equal measure, the ac- 
tions involved in responding to that text” (274). Among other 
things, Iser deals with time and its importance in the reading 
process. For example, reading a work of fiction involves us ina 
process that has duration, and necessarily involves a changing 
self as the reader reads. Similarly, subsequent rereadings of a 
text create an interaction between text and reader that is neces- 
sarily different, because the reader is different, because he or 
she now knows what is to come, and teads in a different way 
from the initial reading, thus experiencing the phenomena in a 
different way. (See section on teader-response below.) r 
If something of time can be seen in Iser’s work, Cary Nelson 
uses space as his central fact and metaphor in The Incarnate 
Word: Literature as Verbal Space. Nelson sees “literature as a 
unique process in which the self of the reader is transformed 
by an external verbal structure” (4). Individual works—or 
even chapters of his book—set beside one another, “are a series 
of alternative spaces which can be entered and energized by 


the imagination” (5). When we read, the “word becomes 
flesh,” for “we evacuate a space in our bodies which we . . . 


encircle and fill. . . . To read is to fold the world into the 
body’s house” (6). Nelson, unlike Iser, who concentrates on fic- 


twentieth centuries. 


Sometimes the term ciiticism of consciousness is used to de- 


an approach not favored by 


g the Object: The Ontological 
Approach” (66). 
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Associated with this approach is the so-called Geneva 
school, which includes, for example, Georges Poulet (men- 
tioned earlier) and, in this country, J. Hillis Miller and Geoffrey 
H. Hartman (see, for example, Hartman’s The Unmediated Vi- 
sion). Miller and Hartman later abandoned phenomenological 
criticism in favor of deconstruction, but their earlier work re- 
mains influential. Poulet has written that “When reading a lit- 
erary work, there is a moment when it seems to me that the 
subject present in this work disengages itself from all that sur- 
rounds it, and stands alone”; at such a time, he senses that he 
has “reached the common essence present in all the works of a 
great master,” an essence that now stands out and beyond the 
Particular manifestations in individual worlds (“Phenome- 
nology of Reading” 68). Two of Miller’s works—The Disappear- 
ance of God: Five Nineteenth-Century Writers and Poets of Reality: 
Six Twentieth-Century Writers—have been cited (by Halliburton 
[17]) as important in preparing the way for such developments 
in American literary thought. The following passage from 
Miller will help to show how criticism of consciousness de- 
tives from, or is synonymous with, the phenomenological 


movement: 


Literature is a form of consciousness, and literary criticism is 
the analysis of this form in all its varieties. Though literature is 
made of words, these words embody states of mind and make 
them available to others. The comprehension of literature is a 
process of what Gabriel Marcel calls “intersubjectivity.” Criti- 
cism demands above all that gift of participation, that power to 
put oneself within the life of another person, which Keats called 
negative capability. If literature is a form of consciousness the 
task of a critic is to identify himself with the subjectivity ex- 
pressed in the words, to relive that life from the inside, and to 
constitute it anew in his criticism. (The Disappearance of God ix) 


Such a view compares with what Halliburton says early in 
his study of Poe. Calling into question the emphasis of earlier 
twentieth-century criticism on seeing the literary work as a 
“discrete object, a kind of inert and neutral ‘thing,’” in the 
studying of which the critic need not be concerned with the 
author’s intentions, Halliburton points out that such a view to- 
tally disconnects the text “from the consciousness that creates 
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i consciousness that interprets it.” “The phe- 
es a different view. Without denying that the 
work has, in some sense, a life of its own, the phenomenologist 
believes that the work cannot be cut off from the intentionality 
that made it or from the intentionality that experiences it after 
it is made” (21). In stressing intention, the phenomenologist 
would therefore call us back to the consciousness of the author 
and the critic, a call that would set him or her apart from the 
formalistic or New Critical approach. But the phenomenolo- 
gists, like the New Critics, would emphasize the text, for “The 
intentionality [they seek] out is not in the author but in the 
text” (22). In pursuing a comprehension of the work, the phe- 
nomenologist must seek out in each work “its own way of 
going.” The interpreter must “find this way and go along with 
it; experiencing the process of the work as a process” (36). 
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E IX. DIALOGICS 


Dialogics is the key term used to d ' r) 
of Mikhail Mikhailovich Bakhtin (1895-1975) and is specifi- 
cally identified with his approach to questions of language in 


the novel. Dialogics (cf. “dialogue,” “speaking across”) refers 
ge; that is, all lan- 


to the inherent “addressivity” of all langua t 
guage is addressed to someone, never uttered without con- 
sciousness of a relationship between the speaker and the ad- 
dressee. In this humanistic emphasis, Bakhtin departed from 
linguistically based theories of literature and from other Rus- 
sian formalists. He also felt suspicious of what was to become 
‘Pe psychological approach to literature, for he saw such an 
approach as a diminishment of the human soul and an atten- 


dant sacrifice of human freedom. It is safe to say that Bakhtin 
“ism” as an approach to the novel if 


Would have rejected any * l 
ntial indeterminacy of meaning 


Outside the dialogic—and hence open—relationship between 
Voices. Bakhtin would call such a closed view of meaning 
monological (single-voiced). For him, not only the interaction 
of characters but also the act of reading the novel in which 


they exist are living events. 
The writings of Bakhtin go back to the 1920s and 1930s, but 
he remained largely unknown outside of the Soviet Union 


escribe the narrative theory 
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until translations in the 1970s brought him to world attention. 
His thought emphasizes language as an area of social conflict, 
particularly in the ways the discourse of characters in a literary 
work may disrupt and subvert the authority of ideology as ex- 
pressed in a single voice of a narrator. He contrasts the mono- 
logic novels of writers such as Leo Tolstoy with the dialogic 
works of Fyodor Dostoyevsky. Instead of subordinating the 
voices of all characters to an overriding authorial voice, a 
writer such as Dostoyevsky creates a polyphonic discourse in 
which the author’s voice is only one among many, and the 


characters are allowed free speech. Indeed, Bakhtin seems to 
believe that a writer such as D, 


later discussion). 
Bakhtin’s constant foc 
novel, especially the way 
as Dostoyevsky, allow ch 
placing them on the sam 


multiple Bakhtins. He is read differently 
by Marxist critics, for exam 


/ k ple, than by more traditional hu- 
manistic critics. He himself 


t partook of both Christianity and 
revolutionary Marxism, Marxist 
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to critics of all sorts of ideologies, including most recently 
feminist critics. 

Bakhtin’s definition of the modern polyphonic, dialogic 
novel made up of a plurality of voices that avoids reduction to 
a single perspective indicates a concern on his part about the 
dangers of knowledge, whether inside or outside a text. That 
is, he points toward a parallel between issues of knowledge 
and power among the characters and those between the au- 
thor and the reader. In both cases, knowledge is best thought 
of as dialogic rather than monologic, as open to the other 
rather than closed, as addressing rather than defining. Obviously 
Bakhtin’s theory and criticism feature a powerful moral lesson 
about freedom. 

Another of Bakhtin’s key terms is carnivalization. Out of the 
prirhordial roots of the carnival tradition in folk culture, he ar- 
gues, arises the many-voiced novel of the twentieth century. 
Dostoyevsky, for example, writes out of a rich tradition of seri- 
ocomic, dialogic, satiric literature that may be traced through 
Socratic dialogue and Menippian satire, Apuleius, Boethius, 
medieval mystery plays, Boccaccio, Rabelais, Shakespeare, 
Cervantes, Voltaire, Balzac, and Hugo. In the modern world 
this carnivalized antitradition appears most significantly in the 
Novel. Just as the public ‘ritual of carnival inverts values in 
order to question them, so may the novel call closed meanings 
into question. Of particular importance is the ritual crowning 
and decrowning of a mock king: in such actions, often through 
the medium of the grotesque, the people of a community ex- 
press both their sense of being victims of power and their own 
Power to subvert institutions. (One thinks of the Ugly King, 
El Rey Feo, of Hispanic tradition, as well as of the King of 
Comus in New Orleans’ Mardi Gras.) As carnival concretizes 
the abstract in a culture, so Bakhtin claims that the novel carni- 
valizes through diversities of speech and voice reflected in its 
structure. Like carnival’s presence in the public square, the 
novel takes place in the public sphere of the middle class. Car- 
nival and the novel make power relative by addressing it. This 
makes the novel unique among other genres, many of which 
arose in the upper classes. 

As Michael Holquist points out, rather than seeing the novel 
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as a genre alongside others, such as epic, ode, or lyric, Bakhtin 
sees it as a supergenre that has always been present in Western 
culture, always breaking traditional assumptions about form. 
Holquist explains, that “‘novel’ is the name Bakhtin gives to 
whatever force is at work within a given literary system to re- 
veal the limits, the artificial constraints of that system. Literary 
systems are comprised of canons, and ‘novelization’ is funda- 
mentally anticanonical.” The novel, Bakhtin argues, is “the 
only developing genre” (Bakhtin, The Dialogic Imagination 
261-62, 291; Holquist, Introduction to The Dialogic Imagination 
xxxi). One can easily see the importance of such a transform- 
ing or relativizing function for Bakhtin, living as he did 
through the oppressions of the czars, the gloomy years of 
Stalin’s purges, and the institution of Official Soviet bureau- 
cracy. Through carnivalization in the 
come to know and understand one ano! 
wise possible. The ke 

human voice. 
In his insistence on the novel's d 


an instructive perspective on its history and its future. As he 
observes, although the novel has existed since ancient times, 
its full potential was not developed until after the Renaissance. 
A major factor was the development of a sense of linear time, 
past, present, and especially future, moving away from the 
cyclical time of ancient epochs. Whereas the epic lives in cyli- 
cal time, the novel is oriented to contemporary reality. “From 
the very beginning, then,” says Bakhtin, “the novel was struc- 
tured . . . in the zone of direct contact with inconclusive 
present-day reality. At its core lay personal experience and free 
creative imagination.” In it 


u, 


novel, opposites may 
ther in a way not other- 
y is the unfettered but clearly addressed 


ynamism, Bakhtin provides 


in a novel and that no other genre 
ever examining itself and sub- 
review” (The Dialogic Imagina- 

tion 38—40). 


Bakhtin extends his ideas to dialogicity, which moves past 
genre to describe language. The person is always the “subject of 
an address” because one “cannot talk about him; one can only 
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address oneself to him.” One cannot understand another per- 
son as an object of neutral analysis or “master him through a 
merging with him, through empathy with him.” The solution, 
dialogue, “is not the threshold to action, it is the action itself.” 
Indeed, “to be means to communicate dialogically. When dia- 
logue ends, everything ends.” Bakhtin’s principles of dialogue 
of the hero are by no means limited to actual dialogue in nov- 
els; they refer to a novelist’s entire undertaking. Yet in a poly- 
phonic novel, dialogues are unusually powerful (The Dialogic 
Imagination 338-39, 342). 

Bakhtin’s major principles of the novel include the freedom 
of the hero, special placement of the idea in the polyphonic de- 
sign, and the principles of linkage that shape the novel into a 
whole—including multiple voices, ambiguity, multiple genres, 
stylization, parody, the use of negatives, and the function of 
the double address of the word both to another word and to 
another speaker of words. An author may build indeterminan- 
cies into his or her polyphonic design, introduce multiple 
voices, render ideas intersubjective, and leave novels seem- 
ingly unfinished—all to leave characters free. And no reader 
may “objectify an entire event according to some ordinary 
monologic category.” The novel does not recognize any over- 
riding monologic point of view outside the world of its dia- 
logue, “but on the contrary, everything in the novel is struc- 
tured to make dialogic opposition interminable. Not a single 
element of the work is structured from the point of view ofa 
non-participating ‘third person” (Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poet- 
ics 17). 

Bakhtin describes how the novelist may voice a moral con- 
cern through narrative technique, particularly the power of 
knowledge to enact a design on that which is known. To think 


about other people “means to talk with them; otherwise they im- 


mediately turn to us their objectivized side: they fall silent, close 
up and congeal into finished, objectivized images.” For this 
reason, the author of the polyphonic novel does not renounce 
his or her own consciousness but “to an extraordinary extent 
broaden{s], deepens] and rearrange[s] this consciousness PE 
in order to accommodate the consciousness of others,” and he 
or she does not turn other consciousnesses, whether character 
or reader, into objects of a single vision, but instead “re-creates 
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them in their authentic unfinalizability” (Problems of Dosto- 
eusky’s Poetics 6-7, 59, 68). In “Author and Hero in Aesthetic 
Activity,” an early essay, Bakhtin asks “What would I have to 
gain if another were to fuse with me? He would see and know 
only what I already see and know, he would only repeat in 
himself the inescapable closed circle of my own life; let him 
rather remain outside me” (quoted in Emerson 68-80). 

By allowing characters their free speech, then, authors may 
thus ensure that they do not perpetrate a narrowing design by 
using their knowledge of the characters, a design that would 
violate them by restricting their freedom. To do this the author 
must create a “design for discourse” that allows the reader to 
interpret the characters’ actions and words without the direct 

alogic opposition” means 
that the greatest challenge for an author, “to create out of het- 


thor’s “deduction,” Bakhtin describes s 
as those of many nin 
polyphonic novel, “there are only . 
Through characterization, Dosto 


tizes “internal contradictions and internal stages in the devel- 


opment of a single person,” allowing his characters “to con- 
verse with their own doubles, wi 


egos, with caricatures of the 


voice-viewpoints.” 
yevsky structurally drama- 


nterpose [forms] dramatically,” to 
ips in the cross-section of a single mo- 
‘coexistence and interaction” charac- 
cannot be otherwise,” Bakhtin in- 
gic and Participatory crientation takes 
Ourse seriously, and is capable of ap- 


Semantic position and another point of 
view.” It is only through such orientation that one can come 


into “intimate contact with Someone else’s discourse” and yet 
not “fuse with it, not swallow it up, not dissolve in itself the 


another person’s disc 
proaching it as both a 
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other’s power to mean” (Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics 7-8, 
18-20, 28-30, 63-64, 82-85). 
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m X. READER-RESPONSE CRITICISM 
rose in large measure as a reaction 
against the New Criticism, or formalistic approach, which dom- 


inated literary criticism for roughly a half-century and which is 
treated in detail in chapter 3 of this book. At the risk of oversim- 


Reader-response theory a 
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plifying and thereby misrepresenting, we may say that formal- 
ism regards a piece of literature as an art object with an exis- 
tence of its own, independent of or not necessarily related to its 
author, its readers, the historical time it depicts, or the historical 
period in which it was written. Formalism, then, focuses on the 
text, finding all meaning and value in it and regarding every- 
thing else as extraneous, including readers, whom formalistic 
critics regard as downright dangerous as sources of interpreta- 
tion. To rely on readers as a source of meaning—precisely what 
teader-response criticism does—is to fall victim to subjectivism, 
relativism, and other types of critical madness. 
Reader-response critics take a radically different approach. 
They feel that readers have been ignored in discussions of the 
reading process, when they should have been the central con- 
cern. The argument goes something like this: a text does not 
even exist, in a sense, until it is read by some reader. Indeed, 
the reader has a part in creating or actually does create the text. 
It is somewhat like the old question posed in philosophy 
classes: if a tree falls in the forest and no one hears it, does it 


A response critics are saying that in ef- 
fect, if a text does not have a reader, it does not exist—or at 


camps, not excludi 


heaviest reader-response attacks. Reader- 


lea response critics see 
formalistic critics 
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writing as long ago as the 1920s, most notably in that of 
L A. Richards, and in the 1930s in D. W. Harding's and Louise 
Rosenblatt’s work, it was not until the mid-twentieth-century 
that they began to gain currency. Walker Gibson, writing in 
College English in February 1950, talked about “mock readers,” 
whd enact roles which actual readers feel compelled to play 
because the author clearly expects them to by the way the text 
is presented (265-69). By the 1960s and continuing into the pre- 
sent as a more or less concerted movement, reader-response 
criticism had gained enough advocates to mount a frontal as- 
sault on the bastions of formalism. 

Because the ideas underlying reader-response criticism are 
complex, and because their proponents frequently present 
them in technical language, it will be well to enumerate the 
forms that have received most attention and to attempt as clear 
a definition of them as possible. 

Let us review once again the basic premises of reader-ori- 
ented theory, realizing that individual reader-response theo- 
rists will differ on a given point but that the following tenets 
reflect the main perspectives in the position as a whole. First, 
in literary interpretation, the text is not the most important 
component; the reader is. In fact, there is no text unless there is 
a reader, And the reader is the only one who can say what the 
text is; in a sense, the reader creates the text as much as the au- 
thor does. This being the case, to arrive at meaning, critics 
should reject the autonomy of the text and concentrate on the 
reader and the reading process, the interaction that takes place 
between the reader and the text. 

This premise perplexes people trained in the traditional 
methods of literary analysis. İt declares that reading-response 
theory is subjective and relative, whereas earlier theories 
sought for as much objectivity as possible in a field of study that 
has a high degree of subjectivity by definition. Paradoxically, 
the ultimate source of this subjectivity is modern science itself, 
which has become increasingly skeptical that any objective 
knowledge is possible. Einstein’s theory of relativity stands as 
the best known expression of that doubt. Also, the philosopher 
Thomas S. Kuhn’s demonstration (in The Structure of Scientific 
Revolutions) that scientific fact is dependent on the observer’s 
frame of reference reinforces the claims of subjectivity. 
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Another special feature of reader-response theory is that it is 

based on rhetoric, the art of persuasion, which has a long tradi- 
tion in literature dating back to the Greeks, who originally em- 
ployed it in oratory. Rhetoric now refers to the myriad devices 
or strategies used to get the reader to respond to the literary 
work in certain ways. Thus, by establishing the reader firmly in 
the literary equation, the ancients may be said to be precursors 
of modern reader-response theory. Admittedly, however, when 
Aristotle, Longinus, Horace, Cicero, and Quintilian applied 
thetorical principles in judging a work, they concentrated on 
the presence of the formal elements within the work rather than 
on the effect they would produce on the reader. 

In view, then, of the emphasis on the audience in reader- 
response criticism, its relationship to rhetoric is quite obvious. 
Wayne Booth in his Rhetoric of Fiction was among the earliest of 
modern critics to restore readers to consideration in the inter- 
pretive act. The New Criticism, which strongly influenced the 
study of literature, and still does, had actually proscribed read- 
ers, maintaining that it was a critical fallacy, the affective fal- 
lacy, to mention any effects that a piece of literature might 
have on them. And while Booth did not g0 as far as some crit- 
ics in assigning readers the 
tainly did give them pro: 
thor’s means of contro 
Fiction). For exam 
Booth demonstra 


, usually associated with the New Crit- 
ics, published Principles of 


tatements. These pseudo- 
are crucial to the psychic health of hu- 
mans because they have now teplaced religion as fulfilling our 
desire—"appetency” is Richards’s term— for truth, that is, for 
some vision of the world that will Satisfy our deepest needs. 


Matthew Arnold had in the nineteenth centu: i 
d in t ry predicted that 
literature would fulfill this function. Richards eel his theory 
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by asking Cambridge students to write their responses to and 
assessments of a number of short unidentified poems of vary- 
ing quality. He then analyzed and classified the responses and 
published them along with his own interpretations in Practical 
Criticism. Richards’s methodology is decidedly reader-response, 
but the use he made of his data is new critical. He arranged the 
responses he had received into categories according to the de- 
grees in which they differed from the “right” or “more ade- 
quate” interpretation, which he demonstrated by referring to 
“the poem itself.” ? 
Louise Rosenblatt, Walker Gibson, and Gerald Prince are 
critics who, like Richards, affirm the importance of the reader 
but are not willing to relegate the text to a secondary role. 
Rosenblatt feels that irrelevant responses finally have to be ex- 
cluded in favor of relevant ones and that a text can exist inde- 
pendently of readers. However, she advances a transactional 
theory: a poem comes into being only when it receives a 
proper (“aesthetic”) reading, that is, when readers “compene- 
trate” a given text (The Reader, the Text, the Poem). Gibson, es- 
sentially a formalist, proposes a mock reader, a role which the 
real reader plays because the text asks him or her to play it “for 
the sake of the experience.” Gibson posits a dialogue between 
a speaker (the author?) and the mock reader. The critic, over- 
hearing this dialogue, paraphrases it, thereby revealing the au- 
thor’s strategies for getting readers to accept or reject what- 
ever the author wishes them to. Gibson by no means abandons 
the text, but he injects the reader further into the interpretive 
Operation as a way of gaining fresh critical insights. Using a 
different terminology, Prince adopts a perspective similar to 
Gibson’s. Wondering why critics have paid such close atten- 
tion to narrators (omniscient, first person, unreliable, etc.) and 
have virtually ignored readers, Prince too posits a reader, 
whom he calis the narratee, one of a number of hypothetical 
readers to whom the story is directed. These readers, actually 
Produced by the narrative, include the real reader, with book 
in hand; the virtual reader, for whom the author thinks he is 
writing; and the ideal reader of perfect understanding and 
sympathy; yet none of these is necessarily the narratee. Prince 
demonstrates the strategies by which the narrative creates the 


readers (7-25). 
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The critics mentioned so far—except Prince—are the ad- 
vance guard of the reader-response movement. While continu- 
ing to insist on the importance of the text in the interpretive 
act, they equally insist that the reader be taken into account; 
not to do so will, they maintain, either impoverish the inter- 
pretation or render it defective. As the advance guard, they 
have cleared the way for those who have become the principal 
theorists of reader-response criticism. Though there will be 
disagreement on who belongs in this latter group, most schol- 
ars would recognize Wolfgang Iser, Hans Robert Jauss, Nor- 
man Holland, and Stanley Fish as having major significance in 
the movement. 

Wolfgang Iser is a German critic who applies the philoso- 
phy of phenomenology to the interpretation of literature. Phe- 
nomenology stresses the perceiver’s (in this case, the reader’s) 
role in any perception (in this case, reading experience) and as- 
serts the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of separating any- 
thing known from the mind that knows it. According to Iser, 
the critic should not explain the text as an object but its effect on 
the reader. Iser’s espousal of this position, however, has not 
taken him away from the text as a central part of interpreta- 
tion. He also has posited an implied reader, one with “roots 
firmly planted in the structure of the text” (34). Still, his phe- 
nomenological beliefs keep him from the formalist notion that 
there is one essential meaning of a text that all interpretations 
must try to agree on. Readers’ experiences will govern the ef- 
fects the text produces on them. Moreover, Iser says, a text 
does not tell readers everything; there are “gaps” or “blanks,” 
which he refers to ag the indeterminacy of the text. Readers 
must.fill these in and thereby assemble the meaning(s), thus 


becoming coauthors jn a sense. Such meanings may go far be- 


yond the single “best” meaning of the formalist because they 
are the products of such varied reader 


sure, Iser’s implied readers are fai 


conventions, and read- 
may fill in those blanks 
tional meanings. Iser’s 
the center of interpreta- 
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tion lies the reader’s experience. Nor does this creation of text 
by the reader mean that the resultant text is subjective and no 
longer the author's. It is rather, says Iser, proof of the text's in- 
exhaustibility. 

Yet another kind of reader-oriented criticism, also rhetori- 
cally grounded, is reception theory, which documents reader 
responses to authors and/or their works in any given period. 
Such criticism depends heavily on reviews in newspapers, 
magazines, and journals and on personal letters for evidence 
of public reception. There are varieties of reception theory, one 
of the most important recent types promulgated by Hans 
Robert Jauss, another German scholar, in his Toward an Aes- 
thetic of Reception. Jauss seeks to bring about a compromise be- 
tween that interpretation which ignores history and that which 
ignores the text in favor of social theories. To describe the crite- 
tia he would employ, Jauss has proposed the term horizons of 
expectations of a reading public. These result from what the 
Public already understands about a genre and its conventions. 
For example, Pope’s poetry was judged highly by his contem- 
Poraries, who valued clarity, decorum, and wit. The next cen- 
tury had different horizons of expectations and thus actually 
called into question Pope’s claim to being considered a poet at 
all. Similarly, Flaubert’s Madame Bovary was not well received 
by its mid-nineteenth-century readers, who objected to the im- 
personal, clinical, naturalistic style. Their horizons of expecta- 
tions had conditioned them to appreciate an impassioned, lyri- 
cal, sentimental, and florid narrative method. Delayed hostile 
reader response to firmly established classics surfaced in the 
latter half of the twentieth century. Huckleberry Finn became 
the target of harsh and misguided criticism on the grounds 
that it contained racial slurs in the form of epithets like “nig- 
ger” and demeaning, portraits of Negroes. Schools were in 
some instances required to remove the book from curriculums 
Or reading lists of approved books and in extreme cases from 
library shelves. In like manner, feminists have resented what 
they considered male-chauvinist philosophy and attitudes in 
Marvell’s “To His Coy Mistress.” The horizon of expectations 
of these readers incorporated hot partisanship on contempo- 
rary issues into their literary analyses of earlier works. 

Horizons of expectations do not establish the final meaning 
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of a work. Thus, according to Jauss, we cannot say that a work 
is universal, that it will make the same appeal to or impact on 
readers of all eras. Is it possible, then, ever to reach a critical 
verdict about a piece of literature? Jauss thinks it is possible 
only to the extent that we regard our interpretations as stem- 
ming from a dialogue between past and present and thereby 
representing a fusion of horizons. 

The importance of psychology in literary interpretation has 
long been recognized. Plato and Aristotle, for example, attrib- 
uted strong psychological influence to literature. Plato saw this 
influence as essentially baneful: literature aroused people’s 
emotions, especially those that ought to be stringently con- 
trolled. Conversely, Aristotle argued that literature exerted a 
good psychological influence; in particular, tragedy did, by ef- 
fecting in audiences a catharsis or cleansing or purging of 
emotions. Spectators were thus calmed and satisfied, not ex- 
cited or frenzied, after their emotional encounter. 

As we noted in our earlier chapter on the psychological ap- 
proach, one of the world’s preeminent depth psychologists, 
Sigmund Freud, has had an incalculable influence on literary 
analysis with his theories about the unconscious and about the 
importance of sex in explaining much human behavior. Critics, 
then, have looked to Plato and Aristotle in examining the psy- 
chological relations between a literary work and its audience 
and to Freud in seeking to understand the unconscious psy- 
chological motivations of the characters in the literary work 
and of the author. 

If, however, followers of Freud have been more concerned 
with the unconscious of literary characters and their creators, 
more recent psychological critics have focused on the uncon- 
scious of readers. Norman Holland, one such critic, argues that 
all people inherit from their mother an identity theme or fixed 
understanding of the kind of Person they are. Whatever they 
read is processed to make it fit their identity theme, he asserts 
in “The Miller’s Wife and the Professors: Questions about the 
Transactive Theory of Reading.” In other words, readers inter- 

pret texts as expressions of their own Personalities or psyches 
and thereby use their interpretations as a means of coping 
with life. Holland illustrates this thesis in an essay entitled 
“Hamlet—My Greatest Creation.” This highly personal response 
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to literature appears in another Holland article, “Recovering 
‘The Purloined Letter’: Reading as a Personal Transaction.” 
Here, Holland relates the story to his own attempt to hide an 
adolescent masturbatory experience. 

Holland’s theory, for all of its emphasis on readers and their 
psychology, does not deny or destroy the independence of the 
text. It exists as an object and as the expression of another mind, 
something different from readers themselves, something they 
can project onto. But David Bleich, in Subjective Criticism, denies 
that the text exists independent of readers. Bleich accepts the 
arguments of such contemporary philosophers of science 
as Thomas S. Kuhn who deny that objective facts exist. Such a 
position asserts that even what passes for scientific observation 
of something—of anything—is still merely individual and sub- 
jective perception occurring in a special context. Bleich claims 
that individuals everywhere classify things into three essential 
groups: objects, symbols, and people. Literature, a mental cre- 
ation (as opposed to a concrete one), would thus be considered 
a symbol. A text may be an object in that it is paper (or other 
matter) and print, but its meaning depends on the symboliza- 
tion in the minds of readers. Meaning is not found; it is devel- 
oped. Better human relations will result from readers with 
widely differing views sharing and comparing their responses 
and thereby discovering more about motives and strategies for 
reading. The honesty and tolerance required in such operations 
is bound to help in self-knowledge, which, according to Bleich, 
is the most important goal for everyone. f tase 

The last of the theorists to be treated in this discussion is 
Stanley Fish, who calls his technique of interpretation affective 
Stylistics. Like other reader-oriented critics, Fish rebels against 
the so-called rigidity and dogmatism of the New Critics and 
especially against the tenet that a poem is a single, static object, 
a whole that has to be understood in its entirety at once. 
Fish’s pronouncements on reader-response theory have come 
in stages. In an early stage (Surprised by Sin), he argued that 
meaning in a literary work is not something to be extracted, as 
a dentist might pull a tooth; meaning must be negotiated by 
readers, a line at a time. Moreover, they will be surprised by 
rhetorical strategies as they proceed. Meaning is what happens 
to readers during this negotiation. A text, in Fish’s view, could 
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, even set them up, to make certain interpreta- 
ai Ac per them later and force readers into new 
and different readings. So, the focus is on the reader; the 
process of reading is dynamic and sequential. Fish does insist, 
however, on a high degree of sophistication in readers: they 
must be familiar with literary conventions and must be capa- 
ble of changing when they perceive they have been tricked by 
the strategies of the text. His term for such readers is “in- 

formed.” 

Later, in Is There a Text in This Class?, Fish modified the 
method described above by attributing more initiative to the 
teader and less control by the text in the interpretive act. Fish’s 
altered position holds that readers actua 
erature as they read it. Fish con S 
sults in a new interpretation th 
strategies that readers use. The text as an independent director 
of interpretation has in effect disappeared. For Fish, interpreta- 
tion is a communal affair. The readers just mentioned are in- 


formed; they possess linguistic competence; they form inter- 
pretive communities that ha 


repeat, they create texts whe 
techniques. These character: 
employing the same or sim 
thus members of the same 

It seems reasonable to Ss 


points of view most critics 
To summarize, two di 
teader-response criticism. One 
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criticism attacks the authority of the text. This is where subjec- 
tivism comes in. If a text cannot have any existence except in 
the mind of the reader, then the text loses its authority. There is 
a shift from objective to subjective perspective. Texts mean 
what individual readers say they mean or what interpretive 
communities of readers say they mean. If we have made the 
main reader-responses clear in principle to the readers of this 
book, we shall have accomplished our purpose. They may 
then apply them as they will. Thus, interpretation becomes the 
key to meaning—as it always is—but without the ultimate au- 
thority of the text or the author. The important element in 
reader-response criticism is the reader, and the effect (or affect) 
of the text on the reader. 

When reader-response critics analyze the effect of the text on 
the reader, the analysis often resembles formalistic criticism or 
rhetorical criticism or psychological criticism. The major dis- 
tinction is the emphasis on the reader’s response in the analy- 
sis. Meaning inheres in the reader and not in the text. This is 
where reception theory fits in. The same text can be interpreted 
by different readers or communities of readers in very differ- 
ent ways. A text's interpretive history may vary considerably, 
as with Freudian interpretations of Hamlet versus earlier inter- 
pretations. Readers bring their own cultural heritage along 
with them in their responses to literary texts, a fact which al- 
lows for the principle that texts speak to other texts only 
through the intervention of particular readers. Thus, reader- 
response criticism can appropriate other theories—as all theo- 
Ties attempt to do. : 

Reader-response theory is likely to strike many people as 
both esoteric and too subjective. Unquestionably, readers had 
been little considered in the New Criticism; but they may have 
been overemphasized by the theorists who seek to give them 
the final word in interpreting literature. Communication as a 
whole is predicated on the demonstrable claim that there are 
common, agreed-upon meanings in language, however rich, 
metaphorical, or symbolic. To contend that there are, even in 
theory, as many meanings in a poem as there are readers 
strongly calls into question the possibility of intelligible dis- 
course. That some of the theorists themselves are not alto- 
gether comfortable with the logical implications of their posi- 
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tion is evidenced by their positing of mock readers, informed 
readers, real readers, and implied readers—by which they 
mean readers of education, sensitivity, and sophistication. 
Despite the potential dangers of subjectivism, reader-response 
criticism has been a corrective to literary dogmatism and a re- 
minder of the richness, complexity, and diversity of viable lit- 
erary interpretations, and it seems safe to predict that readers 


will never again be completely ignored in arriving at verbal 
meaning. 
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Epilogue 


“How do you learn to read this way? Where do you learn this? 
Do you take a course in symbols or something?” 

With a rising, plaintive pitch to her voice, with puzzled eyes 
and shaking head, a college student once asked those ques- 
tions after her class had participated in a lively discussion of 
the multiple levels in Henry James’s Turn of the Screw. As with 
most students when they, are first introduced to a serious 
study of literature, members of this group were delighted, 
amazed—and dismayed—as they themselves helped to unfold 
the rich layers of the work, to see it from perspectives of form 
and of psychology, to correlate it with the author’s biography 
and its cultural and historical context. 

But that particular student, who was both fascinated and 
dismayed by the “symbols,” had not yet taken a crucial step in 
the learning process: she had not perceived that the practice of 
close reading, the bringing to bear of all kinds of knowledge, 
and the use of several approaches are in themselves the 
“course in symbols or something.” What we have traced in 
this volume is not a course in the occult or something only for 
those who have access to the inner sanctum. For, after all, as 
Wordsworth wrote in 1800 in his preface to Lyrical Ballads, the 
poet “is a man speaking to men.” A poet or a dramatist em- 
bodies an experience in a poem or a play, embodies it—usu- 
ally—for us, the readers; and we respond simply by reliving 


that experience as fully as possible. 
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To be sure, not all of us may want to respond to that extent. 
There was, for example, the secondary school teacher who lis- 
tened to a fairly long and detailed explication of “The Death of 
the Ball-Turret Gunner,” a five-line poem by Randall Jarrell. 
Later she took the lecturer aside and said, with something 
more than asperity, “I’d never make my class try to see all of 
that in a poem.” Perhaps not. But is the class better or worse 
because of that attitude? 

Clearly, the authors of this book believe that we readers are 
the losers when we fail to see in a work of literature all that 
may be legitimately seen there. We have presented a number 
of critical approaches to literature, aware that many have been 
only briefly treated and that much has been generalized. But 
we have suggested here some of the tools and some of the ap- 
proaches that enable a reader to criticize—that is, to judge and 
to discern so that he or she may see better the literary work, to 
relate it to the range of human experience, to appreciate its 
form and style. 

Having offered these tools and approaches, we would also 
urge caution against undue or misdirected enthusiasm in their 
use, for judgment and discernment imply reason and caution. 
Too often even seasoned critics, forgetting the etymology 
of the word critic, become personal and subjective or preoccu- 
pied with tangential concerns. Not-so-seasoned students, their 
minds suddenly open to psychoanalytic criticism, run gaily 

through a pastoral poem and joyously find Freudian symbols 
in every rounded hill and stately conifer. Sone read a simple 
poem like William Carlos Williams’s “The Red Wheelbarrow” 
and, unwilling to see simplicity and compression as virtues 
enough (and as much more than mere simpleness), stray from 
the poem into their individual mazes. They forget that any 
interpretation must be supported logically and fully from the 
evidence within the literary work and that the ultimate test of 
the validity of an interpretation must be its self-consistency. 
Conversely, sometimes they do establish a fairly legitimate 
pattern of interpretation for a work, only to find something 
that seems to be at odds with it; then, fascinated with or star- 
tled by what they assume to be a new element, they forget that 
their reading is not valid unless it permits a unified picture of 
both the original pattern and the new insight. As the New Crit- 
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ics would have said, an object of literary art has its unique aes- 
thetic experience; the reader is no more at liberty to mar it with 
careless extensions than the author would have been free to 
damage its organic unity with infelicitous inclusions. 

Having noted this, we acknowledge that individual readers 
bring their own unique experiences to the perception of a liter- 
ary work of art; since these experiences may and will be vastly , 
different, they will color the readers’ perceptions. As we have 
shown elsewhere in this handbook, important recent critical 
theories have acknowledged and furthered this potential for 
more subjective interpretations. 

We must therefore remember to be flexible and eclectic in 
our choices of critical approaches to a given literary work, Our 
choices are determined by the same discretion that controls 
what.we exclude, by our concern for the unique experience 
and nature of a piece of literature. Not all approaches are use- 
ful in all cases. Perhaps we would not be too far wrong to sug- 
gest that there are as many approaches to literary works as 
there are literary works. All we can do is to draw from the 
many approaches the combination that best fits a particular lit- 
erary creation. As David Daiches said at the end of Critical Ap- 
proaches to Literature, “Every effective literary critic sees some 
facet of literary art and develops an awareness with respect to 
it; but the total vision, or something approximating it, comes 
only to those who learn how to blend the insights yielded by 
many critical approaches” (393). f 

That is why we have chosen to present a variety of ap- 
proaches and why some of the chapters in this book have even 
blended several methods. This blending is as it should be. It is 
not easy—and it would be unwise to try—to keep the work al- 
ways separate from the life of the author and a view of his or 


her times; to divide the study of form from the study of basic 


imageries; to segregate basic imageries from archetypes or 
from other components of the experience of the work. And it 


would be unwise to ignore how, for example, a work long 
known and interpreted by conventional methods might yield 
fresh insights if examined from such newer perspectives as 
feminism, phenomenology, and cultural studies. 4 
Our final word, then, is this: we admit that literary criticism 
can be difficult and sometimes esoteric, but it is first of all an 
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attempt of readers to understand fully what they are reading. 
To understand in that manner, they do well to bring to bear 
whatever is in the human province that justifiably helps them 
to achieve that understanding. For literature is a part of the 


richness of human experience: it at once thrives on it, feeds it, 
and constitutes a significant part of it. When we realize this, 
we never again can be sa 


tisfied with the simple notions that a 
story is something only for the idler or the impractical 
dreamer, that a poem is merely a pretty combination of sounds 
and sights, that a significant drama is equivalent to an escapist 


motion picture or a television melodrama. Browning’s Fra 
Lippo Lippi Says: 


This world’s no blot for us, 


Nor blank; it means intensely, and means good: 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 


So, too, must be our attitude toward any worthy piece of lit- 
erature in that world. 
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Appendixes 


Andrew Marvell 
TO HIS COY MISTRESS 


Had we but world enough, and time, 
This coyness, Lady, were no crime. 

We would sit down and think which way 
To walk and pass our long love's day. 
Thou by the Indian Ganges’ side 
Shouldst rubies find; | by the tide 

Of Humber would complain. | would 
Love you ten years before the Flood, 
And you should, if you please, refuse 
Till the conversion of the Jews. 

My vegetable love should grow 

Vaster than empires, and more slow; 

An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine eyes and on thy forehead gaze; 
Two hundred to adore each breast, 

But thirty thousand to the rest; 

An age at least to every part, 

And the last age should show your heart. 
For, Lady, you deserve this state, 

Nor would I love at lower rate. 


But at my back | always hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying near, 
And yonder all before us lie 
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Deserts of vast eternity. 

Thy beauty shall no more be found, 
Nor, in thy marble vault, shall sound 
My echoing song; then worms shall try 
That long preserved virginity, 

And your quaint honor turn to dust, 
And into ashes all my lust: 

The grave’s a fine and Private place, 
But none, I think, do there embrace. 


Now therefore, while the youthful hue 
Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 

And while thy willing soul transpires 
At every pore with instant fires, 

Now iet us sport us while we May, 

And now, like amorous birds of prey, 
Rather at once our time devour 

Than languish in his slow-chapped power. 
Let us roll all our strength and all 

Our sweetness up into one ball, 

And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Thorough* the iron gates of life: 

Thus, though we cannot make our sun 
Stand still, yet we will make him run. 


*thorough: through 
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Nathaniel Hawthorne 
YOUNG GOODMAN BROWN 


Young Goodman Brown came forth at sunset into the street at 
Salem Village; but put his head back, after crossing the thresh- 
old, to exchange a parting kiss with his young wife. And Faith, 
as the wife was aptly named, thrust her own pretty head into 
the street, letting the wind play with the pink ribbons of her 
cap while she called to Goodman Brown. 

“Dearest heart,” whispered she, softly and rather sadly, 
when her lips were close to his ear, “prithee put off your jour- 
ney until sunrise and sleep in your own bed to-night. A lone 
woman is troubled with such dreams and such thoughts that 
she’s afeard of herself sometimes. Pray tarry with me this 
night, dear husband, of all nights in the year.” 

“My love and my Faith,” replied young Goodman Brown, 
“of all nights in the year, this one night must I tarry away from 
thee. My journey, as thou callest it, forth and back again, must 
needs be done ‘twixt now and sunrise. What, my sweet, pretty 
wife, dost thou doubt me already, and we but three months 
married?” 

“Then God bless you!” said Faith, with the pink ribbons; 
“and may you find all well when you come back.” 

“Amen!” cried Goodman Brown. “Say thy prayers, dear 
Faith, and go to bed at dusk, and no harm will come to thee.” 

So they parted; and the young man pursued his way until, 
being about to turn the corner by the meeting-house, he 
looked back and saw the head of Faith still peeping after him 
with a melancholy air, in spite of her pink ribbons. f 

“Poor little Faith!” thought he, for his heart smote him. 
“What a wretch am I to leave her on such an errand! She talks 
of dreams, too. Methought as she spoke there was trouble in 
her face, as if a dream had warned her what work is to be done 
to-night. But no, no; ‘twould kill her to think it. Well, she’s a 
blessed angel on earth; and after this one night I'll cling to her 
skirts and follow her to heaven.” 

With this excellent resolve for the future, Goodman Brown 
felt himself justified in making more haste on his present evil 
Purpose. He had taken a dreary road, darkened by all the 
‘gloomiest trees of the forest, which barely stood aside to let the 
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narrow path creep through, and closed immediately behind. It 
was all as lonely as could be; and there is this peculiarity in 
such a solitude, that the traveller knows not who may be con- 
cealed by the innumerable trunks and the thick boughs over- 
head; so that with lonely footsteps he may yet be passing 
through an unseen multitude. pem 

“There may be a devilish Indian behind every tree, said 
Goodman Brown to himself; and he glanced fearfully behind 
him as he added, “What if the devil himself should be at my 
very elbow!” 

His head being turned back, he passed a crook of the road, 
and, looking forward again, beheld the figure of a man, in 
grave and decent attire, seated at the foot of an old tree. He 
arose at Goodman Brown’s approach and walked onward side 
by side with him. 

“You are late, Goodman Brown,” said he. “The clock of the 
Old South was striking as I came through Boston, and that is 
full fifteen minutes agone.” 

“Faith kept me back a while,” replied the young man, with a 
tremor in his voice, caused by the sudden appearance of his 
companion, though not wholly unexpected. 

It was now deep dusk in the 
of it where these two were jou: 
discerned, the second traveller 
parently in the same rank of life 
ing a considerable resemblance i 


This, of course, must have b 
by the uncertain light. 


“Come, Goodman Brown,” cried his fellow-traveller, “this is 
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a dull pace for the beginning of a journey. Take my staff, if you 
are so soon weary.” 

“Friend,” said the other, exchanging his slow pace for a full 
stop, “having kept covenant by meeting thee here, it is my 
purpose now to return whence I came. I have scruples touch- 
ing the matter thou wot’st of.” 

“Sayest thou so?” replied he of the serpent, smiling apart. 
“Let us walk on, nevertheless, reasoning as we go; and if I con- 
vince thee not thou shalt turn back. We are but a little way in 
the forest yet.” 

“Too far! too far!” exclaimed the goodman, unconsciously 
resuming his walk. “My father never went into the woods on 
such an errand, nor his father before him. We have been a race 
of honest men and good Christians since the days of the mar- 
tyrs; and shall I be the first of the name of Brown that ever took 
this path and kept—” 

“Such company, thou wouldst say,” observed the elder per- 
son, interpreting his pause. “Well said, Goodman Brown! I 
have been as well acquainted with your family as with ever a 
one among the Puritans; and that’s no trifle to say. I helped 
your grandfather, the constable, when he lashed the Quaker 
woman so smartly through the streets of Salem; and it was I 
that brought your father a pitch-pine knot, kindled at my own 
hearth, to set fire to an Indian village, in King Philip’s war. 
They were my good friends, both; and many a pleasant walk 
have we had along this path, and returned merrily after mid- 
night. I would fain be friends with you for their sake.” 

“If it be as thou sayest,” replied Goodman Brown, “I marvel 
they never spoke of these matters; or, verily, I marvel not, see- 
ing that the least rumor of the sort would have driven them 
from New England. We are a people of prayer, and good 
works to boot, and abide no such wickedness.” 

“Wickedness or not,” said the traveller with the twisted 
staff, “I have a very general acquaintance here in New En- 
gland. The deacons of many a church have drunk the commu- 
nion wine with me; the selectmen of divers towns make me 
their chairman; and a majority of the Great and General Court 
are firm supporters of my interest. The governor and I, too— 
But these are state secrets.” 
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“Can this be so?” cried Goodman Brown, with a stare of 
amazement at his undisturbed companion. “Howbeit, I have 
nothing to do with the governor and council; they have their 
own ways, and are no rule for a simple husbandman like wee 
But, were I to go on with thee, how should I meet the eye o 
that good old man, our minister, at Salem village? Oh, his 
voice would make me tremble both Sabbath day and lecture 
day.” . 

Thus far the elder traveller had listened with due gravity; 
but now burst into a fit of irrepressible mirth, shaking himself 
so violently that his snake-like staff actually seemed to wriggle 
in sympathy. ; 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shouted he again and again; then composing 
himself, “Well, go on, Goodman Brown, go on; but, prithee, 
don’t kill me with laughing.” 

“Well, then, to end the “matter at once,” said Goodman 
Brown, considerably nettled, “there is my wife, Faith. It would 
break her dear little heart; and I'd rather break my own.” 

“Nay, if that be the case,” answered the other, “e’en go thy 
ways, Goodman Brown. I would not for twenty old women 


like the one hobbling before us that Faith should come to any 
harm.” 


As he spoke he 
path, in whom Good: 


ght him his catechism in youth, 
d spiritual adviser, jointly with the 
kin 


Goody Cloyse should be so far in the 
wilderness at nightfall,” said he. 


d. Being a stranger to you, she might 
ting with and whither I was going.” 
fellow-traveller. “Betake you to the 


ung man turned aside, but took care to 
watch his companion, who advanced softly along the road 
until he had come within a staff's length of the old dame. She, 
meanwhile, was making the best of her way, with singular 
speed for so aged a woman, and mumbling some indistinct 
words—a prayer, doubtless—as she went. The traveller put 
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forth his staff and touched her withered neck with what 
seemed the serpent’s tail. 

“The devil!” screamed the pious old lady. 

“Then Goody Cloyse knows her old friend?” observed the 
traveller, confronting her and leaning on his writhing stick. 

“Ah, forsooth, and is it your worship indeed?” cried the 
good dame. “Yea, truly it is, and in the very image of my old 
gossip, Goodman Brown, the grandfather of the silly fellow 
that now is. But—would your worship believe it?—my broom- 
stick hath strangely disappeared, stolen, as I suspect, by that 
unhanged witch, Goody Cory, and that, too, when I was 
anointed with the juice of smallage, and cinquefoil, and wolf's 
bane—” 

“Mingled with fine wheat and the fat of a new-born babe,” 
said the shape of old Goodman Brown. 

“Ah, your worship knows the recipe,” cried the old lady, 
cackling aloud. “So, as I was saying, being all ready for the 
meeting, and no horse to ride on, I made up my mind to foot it; 
for they tell me there is a nice young man to be taken into com- 
munion to-night. But now your good worship will lend me 
your arm, and we shall be there in a twinkling.” 

“That can hardly be,” answered her friend. “I may not spare 
you my arm, Goody Cloyse; but here is my staff, if you will.” 

So saying, he threw it down at her feet, where, perhaps, it 
assumed life, being one of the rods which its owner had for- 
merly lent to the Egyptian magi. Of this fact, however, Good- 
man Brown could not take cognizance. He had cast up his eyes 
in astonishment, and, looking down again, beheld neither 
Goody Cloyse nor the serpentine staff, but his fellow-traveller 
alone, who waited for him as calmly as if nothing happened. 

“That old woman taught me my catechism,” said the young 
man; and there was a world of meaning in this simple com- 
ment. 

They continued to walk onward, while the elder traveller 
exhorted his companion to make good speed and persevere in 
the path, discoursing so aptly that his arguments seemed 
rather to spring up in the bosom of his auditor than to be sug- 
gested by himself. As they went, he plucked a branch of maple 
to serve for a walking stick, and began to strip it of the twigs 
and little boughs, which were wet with evening dew. The mo- 
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ment his fingers touched them they became strangely with- 
ered and dried up as with a week’s sunshine. Thus the pair 
proceeded, at a good free pace, until suddenly, in a gloomy 
hollow of the road, Goodman Brown sat himself down on the 
stump of a tree and refused to go any farther. 

“Friend,” said he, stubbornly, “my mind is made up. Not an- 
other step will I budge on this errand. What if a wretched old 
woman do choose to go to the devil when I thought she was 
going to heaven: is that any reason why I should quit my dear 
Faith and go after her?” 

“You will think better of this by and by,” said his acquain- 
tance, composedly. “Sit here and rest yourself a while; and 
penn you feel like moving again, there is my staff to help you 
along.” 

Without more words, he threw his companion the maple 
stick, and was as speedily out of sight as if he had vanished 
into the deepening gloom. The young man sat a few morents 
by the roadside, applauding himself greatly, and thinking with 
how clear a conscience he should meet the minister in his 
morning walk, nor shrink from the eye of good old Deacon 
Gookin. And what calm sleep would be his that very night, 
which was to have been spent so wickedly, but so purely and 
sweetly now, in the arms of Faith! Amidst these pleasant and 
praiseworthy meditations, Goodman Brown heard the tramp 
of horses along the road, and deemed it advisable to conceal 
himself wre ‘A ws of the forest, conscious of the guilty 
purpose that had brought hi i i 
p vi ey Ma ght him thither, though now so happily 

On came the hoof tram 
grave old voices, 
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him the more, because he could have sworn, were such a thing 
possible, that he recognized the voices of the minister and 
Deacon Gookin, jogging along quietly, as they were wont to 
do, when bound to some ordination or ecclesiastical council. 
While yet within hearing, one of the riders stopped to pluck a 
switch. 

“Of the two, reverend sir,” said the voice like the deacon’s, 
“I had rather miss an ordination dinner than to-night’s meet- 
ing. They tell me that some of our community are to be here 
from Falmouth and beyond, and others from Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, besides several of the Indian powwows, who, 
after their fashion, know almost as much deviltry as the best of 
us. Moreover, there is a goodly young woman to be taken into 
communion.” 

“Mighty well, Deacon Gookin!” replied the solemn old 
tones of the minister. “Spur up, or we shall be late. Nothing 
can be done, you know, until I get on the ground.” 

The hoofs clattered again; and the voices, talking so 
strangely in the empty air, passed on through the forest, where 
no church had ever been gathered or solitary Christian prayed. 
Whither, then, could these holy men be journeying so deep 
into the heathen wilderness? Young Goodman Brown caught 
hold of a tree for support, being ready to sink down on the 
ground, faint and overburdened with the heavy sickness of his 
heart. He looked up to the sky, doubting whether there really 
was a heaven above him. Yet there was the blue arch, and the 
stars brightening in it. 

“With heaven above and Faith below, 
against the devil!” cried Goodman Brown. 

While he still gazed upward into the deep arch of the firma- 
ment and had lifted his hands to pray, a cloud, though no 
wind was stirring, hurried across the zenith and hid the 
brightening stars. The blue sky was still visible, except directly 
overhead, where this black mass of cloud was sweeping 
swiftly northward. Aloft in the air, as if from the depths of the 
cloud, came a confused and doubtful sound of voices. Once 
the listener fancied that he could distinguish the accents of 
townspeople of his own, men and women, both pious and un- 
godly, many of whom he had met at the communion table, and 
had seen others rioting at the tavern. The next moment, so in- 


I will yet stand firm 
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distinct were the sounds, he doubted whether he had heard 
aught but the murmur of the old forest, whispering without a 
wind. Then came a stronger swell of those familiar tones, 
heard daily in the sunshine at Salem village, but never until 
now from a cloud of night. There was one voice, of a young 
woman, uttering lamentations, yet with an uncertain sorrow, 
and entreating for some favor, which, perhaps, it would grieve 
her to obtain; and all the unseen multitude, both saints and 
sinners, seemed to encourage her onward. 

“Faith!” shouted Goodman Brown, in a 
desperation; and the echoe 
“Faith! Faith!” as if bewild 
through the wilderness, 

The cry of grief, ra 
when the unhappy h 


voice of agony and 
S of the forest mocked him, crying, 
ered wretches were seeking her all 


Swept away, leaving the clear and sile; 
Brown. But something fluttered lightl 
and caught on the branch of a tree. 
and beheld a pink ribbon. 


“My Faith is gone!” cried he, after one stupefied moment. 
“There is no good on earth; and sin is but a name. Come, devil; 
for to thee is this world given.” 

And, madden 


long, did Good 


laughed at him. “Let us hear which will laugh loudest, Think 
not to frighten me with you i vi 
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ard, come Indian powwow, come devil himself, and here 
comes Goodman Brown. You may as well fear him as he fear 
you.” 

In truth, all through the haunted forest there could be noth- 
ing more frightful than the figure of Goodman Brown. On he 
flew among the black pines, brandishing his staff with fren- 
zied gestures, now giving vent to an inspiration of horrid blas- 
phemy, and now shouting forth such laughter as set all the 
echoes of the forest laughing like demons around him. The 
fiend in his own shape is less hideous than when he rages in 
the breast of man. Thus sped the demoniac on his course, until, 
quivering among the trees, he saw a red light before him, as 
when the felled trunks and branches of a clearing have been 
set on fire, and throw up their lurid blaze against the sky, at the 
hour of midnight. He paused, in a lull of the tempest that had 
driven him onward, and heard the swell of what seemed a 
hymn, rolling solemnly from a distance with the weight of 
many voices. He knew the tune; it was a familiar one in the 
choir of the village meeting-house. The verse died heavily 
away, and was lengthened by a chorus, not of human voices, 
but of all the sounds of the benighted wilderness pealing in 


awful harmony together. Goodman Brown cried out, and his 


cry was lost to his own ear by its unison with the cry of the 


desert. ( 

In the interval of silence he stole forward until the light 
glared full upon his eyes. At one extremity of an open space, 
hemmed in by the dark wall of the forest, arose a rock, bearing 
some rude, natural resemblance either to an altar or a pulpit, 
and surrounded by four blazing pines, their tops aflame, their 
stems untouched, like candles at an evening meeting. The 
the summit of the rock 


gregation alternately s 
and again grew, as it were, 
heart of the solitary woods at once. 
“A grave and dark-clad company,” quoth Goodman Brown. 
In truth they were such. Among them, quivering to and fro 
between gloom and splendor, appeared faces that would be 
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the council board of the province, and others 

Ss oa META Sabbath, looked devoutly heavenward, 
and benignantly over the crowded pews, from the holiest pul- 
pits in the land. Some affirm that the lady of the governor was 
there. At least there were high dames well known to her, and 
wives of honored husbands, and widows, a great multitude, 
and ancient maidens, all of excellent repute, and fair young 
girls, who trembled lest their mothers should espy them. Ei- 
ther the sudden gleams of light flashing over the obscure field 

bedazzled Goodman Brown, or he recognized a score of the 

church members of Salem villa 


grave, reputable, and pious peo- 
h, these chaste dames and dewy 
ssolute lives and women of spot- 
ted fame, wretches given over to all mean and filthy vice, and 
suspected even of horrid crimes 


or powwows, who had often 
ore hideous incantations than 


ht Goodman Brown; and, as hope 
came into his heart, he trembled. 


fiends. Verse after verse 
desert swelled between like the 
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apparition bore no slight similitude, both in garb and manner, 
to some grave divine of the New England churches. 

“Bring forth the converts!” cried a voice that echoed through 
the field and rolled into the forest. 

At the word, Goodman Brown stepped forth from the 
shadow of the trees and approached the congregation, with 
whom he felt a loathful brotherhood by the sympathy of 
all that was wicked in his heart. He could have well-nigh 
sworn that the shape of his own dead father beckoned him to 
advance, looking downward from a smoke wreath, while a 
woman, with dim ‘features of despair, threw out her hand to 
warn him back. Was it his mother? But he had no power to re- 
treat one step, nor to resist, even in thought, when the minister 
and good old Deacon Gookin seized his arms and led him to 
the blazing rock. Thither came also the slender form of a veiled 
female, led between Goody Cloyse, that pious teacher of the 
catechism, and Martha Carrier, who had received the devil’s 
promise to be queen of hell. A rampant hag was she. And there 
stood the proselytes beneath the canopy of fire. 

“Welcome, my children,” said the dark figure, “to the com- 
munion of your race. Ye have found thus young your nature 
and your destiny. My children, look behind you!” 

They turned; and flashing forth, as it were, in a sheet of 
flame, the fiend worshippers were seen, the smile of welcome 
gleamed darkly on every visage. 

“There,” resumed the sable form, “are all whom ye have 
reverenced from youth. Ye deemed them holier than your- 
selves, and shrank from your own sin, contrasting it with their 
lives of righteousness and prayerful aspirations heavenward. 
Yet here are they all in my worshipping assembly. This night it 
shall be granted you to know their secret deeds: how hoary- 
bearded elders of the church have ie ate wanton words to 
the young maids of their households; how many a woman, 
pa fa ONS weeds, has given her husband a drink at 
bedtime and let him sleep his last sleep in her bosom; how 


beardless youths have made haste to inherit their fathers’ 


wealth; and how fair damsels—blush not, sweet ones—have 


dug little graves in the garden, and bidden me, the sole guest, 
to an infant's funeral. By the sympathy of your human hearts 
for sin ye shall scent out all the places—whether in church, 
bed-chamber, street, field, or forest where crime has been com- 
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i exult to behold the whole earth one stain of 
aie cae ae blood spot. Far more than this. It shall be 
aoe to penetrate, in every bosom, the deep mystery of sin, 
the fountain of all wicked arts, and which inexhaustibly sup- 
plies more evil impulses than human power—than my power 
at its utmost—can make manifest in deeds. And now, my chil- 
dren, look upon each other.” 


said the figure, in a deep 
its despairing awfulness, as 
mourn for our miserable 


“Welcome,” repeated the fien 
spair and triumph. 

And there they stood, the only pair, as it seemed, who were 
yet hesitating on the verge of wickedness in this dark world. A 
basin was hollowed, naturally, 
water, reddened by the lurid lig 


d worshippers in one cry of de- 


shuddering alike at what they disclos 


“Faith! Faith!” cried the husband, “look up to heaven, and 
resist the wicked one.” 


est. He staggered against the rock, and 


while a hanging twig, that had been all on fire, besprinkled his 
cheek with the coldest dew. 


The next morning young Goodman Brown came slowly'in 
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to the street of Salem village, staring around him like a bewil- 
dered man. The good old minister was taking a walk along the 
graveyard to get an appetite for breakfast and meditate his ser- 
mon, and bestowed a blessing, as he passed, on Goodman 
Brown. He shrank from the venerable saint as if to avoid an 
anathema. Old Deacon Gookin was at domestic worship, and 
the holy words of his prayer were heard through the open 
window. “What God doth the wizard pray to?” quoth Good- 
man Brown. Goody Cloyse, that excellent old Christian, stood 
in the early sunshine at her own lattice, catechizing a little girl 
who had brought her a pint of morning’s milk. Goodman 
Brown snatched away the child as from the grasp of the fiend 
himself, Turning the corner by the meeting-house, he spied the 
head of Faith, with the pink ribbons, gazing anxiously forth, 
and bursting into such joy at sight of him that she skipped 
along the street and almost kissed her husband before the 
whole village. But Goodman Brown looked sternly and sadly 
into her face, and passed on without a greeting. 

Had Goodman: Brown fallen asleep in the forest and only 
dreamed a wild dream of a witch-meeting? 

Be it so if you will; but, alas! it was a dream of evil omen for 
young Goodman Brown. A stern, a sad, a darkly meditative, a 
distrustful, if not a desperate man did he become from the 


night of that fearful dream. On the Sabbath day, when the con- 
gregation were singing a holy psalm, he could not listen be- 
cause an anthem of sin rushed loudly upon his ear and 
drowned all the blessed strain. When the minister spoke from 
the pulpit with power and fervid eloquence, and, with his 
hand on the open Bible, of the sacred truths of our religion, 

i d triumphant deaths, and of future 
bliss or misery unutterable, then did Goodman Brown turn 
pale, dreading lest the roof should thunder down upon the 
gray blasphemer and his hearers. Often, awaking suddenly at 
midnight, he shrank from the bosom of Faith; and at morning 
or eventide, when the family knelt down at prayer, he scowled 
and muttered to himself, and gazed sternly at his wife, and 
turned away. And when he had lived long, and was borne to 
his grave a hoary corpse, followed by Faith, an aged woman, 
and children and grandchildren, a goodly procession, besides 
-neighbors not a few, they carved no hopeful verse upon his 


tombstone, for his dying hour was gloom. 
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Alice Walker 
EVERYDAY USE 


for your grandmama 


I will wait for her in the yard that Maggie and I made so clean 
and wavy yesterday afternoon. A yard like this is more com- 
fortable than most people know. It is not just a yard. It is like 
an extended living room. When the hard clay is swept clean as 
a floor and the fine sand around the edges lined with tiny, ir- 
regular grooves, anyone can come and sit and look up into the 
elm tree and wait for the breezes that never come inside the 
house. 

Maggie will be nervous until after her sister goes: she will 
stand hopelessly in corners, homely and ashamed of the burn 
scars down her arms and legs, eying her sister with a mixture 
of envy and awe. She thinks her sister has held life always in 


the palm of one hand, that “no” is a word the world never 
learned to say to her. 


You've no doubt seen those TV shows where the child who has 
“made it” is confronted, as a surprise 
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large orchid, even though she has told me once that she thinks 
orchids are tacky flowers. 

In real life I am a large, big-boned woman with rough, man- 
working hands. In the winter I wear flannel nightgowns to bed 
and overalls during the day. I can kill and clean a hog as merci- 
lessly as a man. My fat keeps me hot in zero weather. I can 
work outside all day, breaking ice to get water for washing; I 
can eat pork liver cooked over the open fire minutes after it 
comes steaming from the hog. One winter I knocked a bull calf 
straight in the brain between the eyes with a sledge hammer 
and had the meat hung up to chill before nightfall. But of 
course all this does not show on television. I am the way my 
daughter would want me to be: a hundred pounds lighter, my 
skin like an uncooked barley pancake. My hair glistens in the 
hot bright lights. Johnny Carson has much to do to keep up 
with my quick and witty tongue. 

But that is a mistake. I know even before I wake up. Who 
ever knew a Johnson with a quick tongue? Who can even 
imagine me looking a strange white man in the eye? It seems 
to me I have talked to them always with one foot raised in 
flight, with my head turned in whicheyer way is farthest from 
them. Dee, though. She would always look anyone in the eye. 
Hesitation was no part of her nature. 


“How do I look, Mama?” Maggie says, showing just enough of 
her thin body enveloped in pink skirt and red blouse for me to 
know she’s there, almost hidden by the door. 

“Come out into the yard,” I say. 

Have you ever seen a lame animal, perhaps a dog run over 
by some careless person rich enough to own a Cal, sidle up to 
someone who is ignorant enough to be kind to him? That is the 
way my Maggie walks. She has been like this, chin on chest, 
eyes on ground, feet in shuffle, ever since the fire that burned 
the other house to the ground. 

Dee is lighter than Maggie, 


ure. She’s a woman now, though som: 
ago was it that the other house burned? Ten, twelve years? 


Sometimes I can still hear the flames and feel Maggie's arms 
sticking to me, her hair smoking and her dress falling off her in 


with nicer hair and a fuller fig- 
etimes I forget. How long 
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little black papery flakes. Her eyes seemed stretched open, 
blazed open by the flames reflected in them. And Dee. I see her 


ous y to shove us away at just the moment, like 
dimwits, we seemed about to understand. 


"sometimes Maggie reads to 
me. She stumbles along §00d-naturedly but can’t E well. She 


good looks and money, quickness 
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ship, but not round and not square, with rawhide holding the 
shutters up on the outside. This house is in a pasture, too, like 
the other one. No doubt when Dee sees it she will want to tear 
it down. She wrote me once that no matter where we “choose” 
to live, she will manage to come see us. But she will never 
bring her friends. Maggie and I thought about this and Maggie 
asked me, “Mama, when did Dee ever have any friends?” 

She had a few. Furtive boys in pink shirts hanging about on 
washday after school. Nervous girls who never laughed. Im- 
pressed with her they worshiped the well-turned phrase, the 
cute shape, the scalding humor that erupted like bubbles in 
lye. She read to them. 

When she was courting Jimmy T she didn’t have much time 
to pay to us, but turned all her faultfinding power on him. He 
flew to marry a cheap city girl from a family of ignorant flashy 
people. She hardly had time to recompose herself. 


When she comes I will meet—but there they are! 

Maggie attempts to make a dash for the house, in her shuf- 
fling way, but I stay her with my hand. “Come back here,” I 
say. And she stops and tries to dig a well in the sand with her 
toe. 

It is hard to see them clearly through the strong sun. But 
even the first glimpse of leg out of the car tells me it is Dee. 
Her feet were always neat-looking, as if God himself had 
shaped them with a certain style. From the other side of the car 
comes a short, stocky man. Hair is all over his head a foot long 
and hanging from his chin like a kinky mule tail. I hear Maggie 
suck in her breath. “Uhnnnh,” is what it sounds like. Like 
when you see the wriggling end of a snake just in front of your 
foot on the road. “Uhnnnh.” 

Dee next. A dress down to the ground, in this hot weather. A 
dress so loud it hurts my eyes. There are yellows and oranges 
enough to throw back the light of the sun. I feel my whole face 
warming from the heat waves it throws out. Earrings gold, 
too, and hanging down to her shoulders. Bracelets dangling 
and making noises when she moves her arm up to shake the 
folds of the dress out of her armpits. The dress is loose and 
flows, and as she walks closer, I like it. I hear Maggie go 
i ” again. It is her sister’s hair. It stands straight up like 
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l on a sheep. It is black as night and around the edges 
= ae long en that rope about like small lizards disap- 
pearing behind her ears. À e 

“Wa-su-zo-Tean-o!” she says, coming on in that gliding way 
the dress makes her move. The short stocky fellow with the 
hair to his navel is all grinning and he follows up with “Asala- 
malakim, my mother arid sister!” He moves to hug Maggie but 
she falls back, right up against the back of my chair. I feel her 
trembling there and when I look up I see the perspiration 
falling off her chin. R 

“Don’t get up,” says Dee. Since I am stout it takes something 
of a push. You can see me trying to move a second or two be- 
fore I make it. She turns, showing white heels through her san- 
dals, and goes back to the car. Out she peeks next with a Po- 
laroid. She stoops down quickly and lines up picture after 
picture of me sitting there in front of the house with Maggie 
cowering behind me. She never takes a shot without making 
sure the house is included. When a cow comes nibbling 
around the edge of the yard she snaps it and me and Maggie 
and the house. Then she puts the Polaroid in the back seat of 
the car, and comes up and kisses me on the forehead. 

Meanwhile Asalamalakim is going through motions with 
Maggie's hand. Maggie’s hand is as limp as a fish, and proba- 
bly as cold, despite the sweat, and she keeps trying to pull it 
back. It looks like Asalamalakim wants to shake hands but 
wants to do it fancy. Or maybe he don’t know how people 
shake hands. Anyhow, he soon gives up on Maggie. 

“Well,” I say. “Dee.” 


“No, Mama,” she says. “Not ‘Dee,’ Wangero Leewanika 
Kemanjo!” 

“What happened to ‘Dee’?” I wanted to know. 

“She's dead,” Wangero said. “I couldn't bear it any longer, 
being named after the people who oppress me.” 

“You know as well as me you was named after your aunt 
Dicie,” I said. Dicie is my sister. She named Dee. We called her 
“Big Dee” after Dee was born. 


“But who was she named after?” asked Wangero. 

“I guess after Grandnita Dee,” 1 said. 

“And who was she named after?” asked Wangero. 

“Her mother,” I said, and saw Wangero was getting tired. 
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“That’s about as far back as I can trace it,” I said. Though, in 
fact, I probably could have carried it back beyond the Civil 
War through the branches. 

“Well,” said Asalamalakim, “there you are.” 

“Uhnnnh,” I heard Maggie say. 

“There I was not,” I said, “before ‘Dicie’ cropped up in our 
family, so why should I try to trace it that far back?” 

He just stood there grinning, looking down on me like 
somebody inspecting a Model A car. Every once in a while he 
and Wangero sent eye signals over my head. 

“How do you pronounce this name?” I asked. 

“You don’t have to call me by it if you don’t want to,” said 
Wangero. 

“Why shouldn't I?” I asked. “If that’s what you want us to 
call you, we'll call you.” 

“I know it might sound awkward at first,” said Wangero. 

“TI get used to it,” I said. “Ream it out again.” n 

Well, soon we got the name out of the way. Asalamalakim 
had a name twice as long and three times as hard. After I 
tripped over it two or three times he told me to just call him 
Hakim-a-barber. I wanted to ask him was he a barber, but I 
didn’t think he was, so I didn’t ask. 

“You must belong to those beef-cattle peoples down the 
road,” I said. They said “Asalamalakim” when they met you, 
too, but they didn’t shake hands. Always too busy: feeding the 
cattle, fixing the fences, putting up salt-lick shelters, throwing 
down hay. When the white folks poisoned some of the herd 
the men stayed up all night with rifles in their hands. I walked 
a mile and a half just to see the sight. 

Hakim-a-barber said, “I accept some of their doctrines, but 
farming and raising cattle is not my style.” (They didn’t tell 
me, and I didn’t ask, whether Wangero (Dee) had really gone 
and married him.) 

We sat down to eat and right away he said he didn’t eat 
collards and pork was unclean. Wangero, though, went on 
through the chitlins and corn bread, the greens and everything 
else. She talked a blue streak over the sweet potatoes. Every- 
thing delighted her. Even the fact that we still used the 
benches her daddy make for the table when we couldn't afford 


to buy chairs. 
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“Oh, Mama!” she cried. Then turned to Hakim-a-barber. “I 
never knew how lovely these benches are. You can feel the 
rump prints,” she said, running her hands underneath her and 
along the bench. Then she gave a sigh and her hand closed 
over Grandma Dee’s butter dish. “That’s it!” she said. “I knew 
there was something I wanted to ask you if I could have.” She 
jumped up from the table and went over in the corner where 
the churn stood, the milk in it clabber by now. She looked at 
the churn and looked at it. 

“This churn top is what I need,” she said. “Didn’t Uncle 
Buddy whittle it out of a tree you all used to have?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“Uh huh,” she said happily. “And I want the dasher, too.” 

“Uncle Buddy whittle that, too?” asked the barber. 

Dee (Wangero) looked up at me. 

“Aunt Dee’s first husband whittled the dash,” said Maggie 
so low you almost couldn't hear her. “His name was Henry, 
but they called him Stash.” 

“Maggie's brain is like an elephant’s,” Wangero said, laugh- 
ing. “I can use the chum top as a centerpiece for the alcove 


table,” she said, sliding a Plate over the churn, “and I'll think 
of something artistic to do with the dasher.” 
When she finished wra 


light yellow wood, from a tree that grew in the yard where Big 
Dee and Stash had lived, 


After dinner Dee 
my bed and started rifling throu 


and pieces of Grandpa Jarrell’s Pais] 


faded blue piece, about the size of a penny matchbox, that was 
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from Great Grandpa Ezra’s uniform that he wore in the Civil 
War. 

“Mama,” Wangero said sweet as a bird. “Can I have these 
old quilts?” 

I heard something fall in the kitchen, and a minute later the 
kitchen door slammed. 

“Why don’t you take one or two of the others?” I asked. 
“These old things was just done by me and Big Dee from some 
tops your grandma pieced before she died.” 

“No,” said Wangero. “I don’t want those. They are stitched 
around the borders by machine.” 

“That'll make them last better,” I said. 

“That’s not the point,” said Wangero. “These are all pieces of 
dresses Grandma used to wear. She did all this stitching by 
hand. Imagine!” She held the quilts securely in her arms, 
stroking them. 

“Some of the pieces, like those lavender ones, come from old 
clothes her mother handed down to her,” I said, moving up to 
touch the quilts. Dee (Wangero) moved back just enough so 
that I couldn't reach the quilts. They already belonged to her. 

“Imagine!” she breathed again, clutching them closely to her 
bosom. 

“The truth is,” I said, “I promised to give them quilts to 
Maggie, for when she marries John Thomas.” 

She gasped like a bee had stung her. i r 

“Maggie can’t appreciate these quilts!” she said. “She'd 
probably be backward enough to put them to everyday use. 

“I reckon she would,” I said. “God knows I been saving “em 
for long enough with nobody using ‘em. I hope she will!” I 
didn’t want to bring up how I had offered Dee (Wangero) a 
quilt when she went away to college. Then she had told me 
they were old-fashioned, out of style. ; 

“But they're priceless!” she was saying now, furiously; for 
she has a temper. “Maggie would put them on the bed and in 
five years they'd be in rags. Less than that!” , 

“She can always make some more,” I said. “Maggie knows 
how to quilt.” ~ F 

Dee (Wangero) looked at me with hatred. “You just will not 
understand. The point is these quilts, these quilts!” 

“Well,” I said, stumped. “What would you do with them?” 
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“Hang them,” she said. As if that was the only thing you 
ith quilts. 
ic ae was standing in the door. I could almost 
hear the sound her feet made as they scraped over each other. 
“She can have them, Mama,” she said, like somebody used 
to never winning anything, or having anything reserved for 
her. “I can ‘member Grandma Dee without the quilts.” 


Maggie's lap. Maggie just sat there on my bed with her mouth 
Open. 


“Take one or two of the others,” I said to Dee. 
But she turn, 


ed without a word and went out to Hakim-a- 
barber, 
“You just don’t understand,” she Said, as Maggie and I came 
out to the car, 


“What don’t I understand?” 
“Your heritage.” she said. And then she turned to Maggie, 
kissed her, and said, “You ough 
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“Though called a ‘handbook,’ this text in reality is a comprehensi 
most important and popular approaches to literary criticism of ghe past century. 
Ideal as an introduction and for in-depth studies of criticism, fhis significantly 
revised edition is both teacher- and scholar-friendly. Excellent model essays of crit- 
icism are the norm in this most thoughtful and rewarding book.” — Earl J. Wilcox, 

Executive Director, College Englis' association 
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“A familiar guide for students that is better than ever. Indeed, with this edition, A 
Handbook of Critical Approaches to Literature attains the status of a classic text- 
book, where it rubs elbows with the likes of Brooks and Warren’s Understanding 
Poetry and Perrine’s Sound and Sense.” —Donald D. Kummings, 


University of Wisconsin-Parkside 


“This internationally renowned book in its fourth edition is one of the best intro- 

ductions to criticism. From traditional to recent criticism, with abundant practical 

application to literary texts, it provides students and general readers with all of the 
basic knowledge of ways to read literature.” 

—James R. Bennett, Professor Emeritus, 

University of Arkansas 


Now in its fourth edition, A Handbook of Critical Approaches to Literature has 
become a standard introduction to the close reading of literature. It offers students 
and other readers a variety of ways to interpret a piece of literature, ranging from 
traditional approaches through the formalist, the psychological, the mythic and 
archetypal, and into such contemporary approaches as feminist criticism and cul- 
tural studies. Applying these diverse approaches to the same five works, the book 
shows students how various methods offer different insights, enriching their 
response to and understanding of the individual work. This fourth edition features a 
new chapter on cultural studies and the inclusion and interpretation of Alice Walk- 
er’s singularly rich short story, “Everyday Use.” 
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